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WE are predisposed to hail with grateful welcome every new 
uecession to our stock of knowledge respecting the great Christ- 
ian Communions of the East. Our mind is settled in the 
idea, that their state and history present the most useful and 
the most necessary study, to which the American Branch of 
the Church Catholic can devote itself. Whether we view the 
ground-work of the Reformation, as claiming for itself a re- 
storation to primitive doctrine and practice, or survey the vast 
and complicated controversy with Rome, in the present atti- 
tude of the questions which it involves, or look at our relations 
with the manifold varieties of Protestant Sectarianism in the 
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midst of which we live, or, above all, if we penetrate beneath 
the dry surface of dogmatic warfare, and seek out those fresh 
hidden springs, from which flows the true original life of the 
One Body of Christ our Lord, our conviction is, (and we shall, 
bye and bye, have something to say which may show the 
ground of that conviction,) that our best guide in such re- 
searches is the light which the Oriental Church sheds upon our 
path. We little dream of the immense advantages which we 
have lost, and are losing, by our ignorance and want of appre- 
ciation of the testimony, which comes to us from the earliest 
home of our holy Religion. We do not hesitate to say, that if 
American Churchmen were imbued with the knowledge of it, 
it would be found the most vigorous promoter of our growth 
in unity, in primitive doctrine, in correct Ritual, and, more 
than all else, in right understanding of the Church of Christ, 
in all its Catholic aspects, and, consequently, in wise and con- 
sistent efforts for its extension and universal dominion. 

We hail, therefore, with singular satisfaction, every addition 
to our knowledge of the Oriental Churches, as a contribution 
to the most important, yet the most neglected, department of 
Christian learning,—the more important, because neglected. 
And even when we cannot, in all respects, set a high estimate 
on the value of the contribution in itself, we can, none the less, 
feel grateful to the donor whose gift comes from a good in- 
tention, and is marked by a kindly-appreciation of his subject, 
a freedom from prejudice, and, especially, by a large and com- 
prehensive view of the “ whole state of Christ’s Church Mili- 
tant.” 

This high praise we cheerfully accord to Professor Stanley. 
It is justly his due. We frankly acknowledge, that we opened 
his volume with a different expectation. We had been accus- 
tomed to associate his name with certain views of the Church, 
from which we did not anticipate a generous and Catholic 
judgment. We supposed, that, as a disciple of the great Mas- 
ter of Rugby, his Lectures would bear the impress of the pe- 
culiar sentiments of his teacher. And so, to a great extent, 
they do; but, less injuriously than we had imagined. He deals 
honestly and frankly by the Oriental Churches. He gives fair 
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credit to their position. He does not, by a single word, tra- 
duce or vilify them. He allows what partizan or superficial 
writers commonly deny or overlook, the broad and manifest 
distinctions between them and the Church of Rome. He ad- 
mits, with candid discrimination, the disadvantages under 
which they labor, as subjected to the sway of Mohammedan 
despotism. And, if he does not attach to them so high an im- 
portance, as Branches of the Catholic Church, as our own opin- 
ion would concede to them, it is because that importance can- 
not be fully understood without a personal and long acquaint- 
ance with them. It is enough that he goes far beyond most 
modern writers in his estimate of the benefits to be derived 
from the study of them. For this we are grateful. It is a 
sign of progress. And we heartily wish, that every Church- 
man might read the eleven pages, (130-141,) in which he sums 
up the advantages of that study. 

So much for Professor Stanley as a historian. As a theolo- 
gian, our judgment might be less favorable. But, happily, 
in that character we have less need to speak of him. It ap- 
pears, indeed, in these Lectures, only by slight indications, and 
gentle, though significant, intimations. When we see the 
proceedings at the First Council of Nice adduced as proof of 
the ruling power of private judgment in the early Church, as 
if the Creed then framed were but the expression of the opin- 
ions of the individuals who composed the Assembly, and not a 
compend, simply, of the Faith as it had been received from 
the beginning, thus overruling the private judgment of the 
moment ; or, when we see the great doctrine of Remission of 
sin in Baptism alluded to as equivalent to the Pagan notion 
of lustration, (p. 315 ;) or, when we see the example of Atha- 
nasius, contending alone against the world, cited, as weakening 
the authority of the Catholic Rule, Quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus, as if Athanasius himself did not wage his 
solitary warfare under the shelter of that Rule, and find his 
strength to stand, alone in the fact that he was defending no 
private tenet of his own, but a truth which, until then, had 
been held “ always, everywhere, and by all ;” when, we say, 
we see these opinions, and others such like, which we cannot 
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stay to quote, brought forward, though by hint and not by 
open avowal, we cannot but rejoice, that the writer is Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and not Regius Professor 
of Divinity, in the ancient University of Oxford. And, for 
the future, we may indulge the hope, that his contributions to 
the History of the Church will be, as in the present instance, 
devoted to facts and events, and not to the genealogy of doc- 
trines. As a narrator, his excellence is pre-eminent ; not only 
in the impartiality of his statements, but in the clearness, the 
ease and the beauty of his style. One will seldom look upon 
more finished pictures than his biographical sketches of Con- 
stantine and Athanasius, of the Russian Patriarch Nicon, and 
the Emperor Peter the Great ; while his four Lectures on the 
Council of Nicewa, (as he is pleased to call it,) besides being a 
valuable summary of history, are life-like in their portraiture, 
and carefully just in recital. Indeed, his cool poising of testi- 
mony sometimes reminds us of Gibbon, whom, we suspect, he 
has taken for his model. His style is even preferable to that 


of the great historian, being more flexible ; and, therefore, 
never wearying, as does the sage of Lucerne, by his stately mo- 
notony. It is Gibbon without his stilts. These qualities will 
always secure to Professor Stanley a numerous and admiring 


audience. 
He is, we presume, a “‘ Broad Churchman.” At least, this 


is the impression which one receives in reading his volume. 
There is no definition of the Church of Christ. We do not 
learn, in the whole book, what it is, or what he regards as its 
limits and constituents. It is a vague assemblage of Christian 
men, without organic structure or distinctive form. It isa 
great commonwealth, indistinguishable from the civil body. 
In treating of it, one, he intimates, should as soon write the 
life of a king, or a philosopher, as of a Bishop, or a Pope. It 
is as much within its province to speak of the abolition of the 
slave trade as of the sacred vestments of the Ministry. It is, 
if we understand his idea, or rather catch his opinion from the 
misty generalities of his speech, ‘the Christian community,” 
taking the phrase by and large, as including the masses of Na- 
tions called Christian. (P. 34.) There no where appears a 
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Body, distinct from the world, definite, organized, having its 
peculiar institutions, officers and laws. ‘ Ecclesia” means, a 
congregation or collection of people. Therefore, this word 
having been adopted originally, and applied to the Church of 
Christ, shows what that Church was in Apostolic times, and 
what it ought to be now. It is the miscellaneous herd of 
Christian peoples. Here we see the influence of him who 
taught the Teacher ; for, something like this, as nearly as we 
could ever grasp his meaning, was Arnold’s notion of the Holy 
Catholic Church. 

Of course, with such an Ecclesiology, there can be little fond- 
ness for definite and precise statements of doctrine. Theology, 
he would say, is the opinions of the masses, as framed by the 
free exercise of private judgment. The Council of Nice was an 
assembly, in which men discussed their conflicting views, and 
finally settled down on a compromise ; very much as men now 
do, when the subject is political, instead of religious, and the 
combatants are Republicans and Democrats, instead of Bish- 
ops and Divines. The result of their deliberations, which we 


have imagined to be the grand and abiding Symbol of the 
Christian Faith, is no more than the Resolutions of a political 
, } 
mass-meeting. Another could change it at will; for, such 
Declarations of Belief are but the passing opinions of the peo- 
} & OF } 
ple of the age. The Author dwells, with minute satisfaction, 
upon the wordy quarrels of the Council of Nice. The pugil- 
I yq pug 
ists, (for, angry words condense into blows, and Arius in par- 


ticular gets a tremendous fillip on his jaw,) are pitted against 
each other, with all the fairness of an umpire in a boxing- 
match, until there comes in the ecclesiastical Clay, Eusebius 
of Czesarea, and shows them how they may make it up, and be 
good friends again. And the whole story is a marked illustra- 
tion of the authority of private judgment in the Primitive 
Church, and the advantage of amiable and compromising feel- 
ings in the adjustment of family quarrels. Of the vast dignity 
of this grand assembly of the Catholic Church, there is not a 
word. Of the fact, that the Creed which it put forth was but 
the combined testimony of Bishops gathered from all parts of 
the world, as tc what had been the Faith of Christian men 
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from the beginning, there is hardly a recognition. Of the 
hope, which, one would think, every member of the Church 
would cherish, that He Who promised to be with her to the 
end of the world, was present, and, by His Blessed Spirit, 
overruled’ the wrath of men to His praise, and brought them 
together, at length, in peaceful unity, there is not an expres- 
sion. The result was a mere human compromise ; and the 
only allusion to the Holy Ghost, which the historian finds it 
necessary to make, is, that the idea of His presence enters into 
a bold legend of those times, and was, “‘ undoubtedly, the be- 
lief of the next generation.” (P. 268.) And yet, this narra- 
tive of the great Council is as interesting as the historical ro- 
mances of Macaulay ; and, we do not know where, within the 
same compass, so full a picture of the event is exhibited. But, 
it is all human. The Professor seems to have a nervous dread 
of the supernatural. Even the fearful death of Arius, in the 
midst of his triumphal procession through Constantinople, 
was “a natural coincidence, and no more.” (P. 313.) We 
confess, we like better, for a Church writer, the extreme spir- 
ituality of old Joseph Milner. 


“That it is usual with God to hear the prayers of His Church,” [the Bishop of 
Constantinople had spent the night, fasting, in his Church, prostrate before the 
Altar, begging, since there appeared no other hope, the special interposition of 
Deity, to protect the faith and punish the heretic,] “that it is usual with God 
to hear the prayers of His Church, and to answer them remarkably on extra- 
ordinary occasions, will not be denied by those who reverence the word of God, 
and who know the case of Hezekiah in the Old Testament, and of Peter in the 
New. That the danger of the Church from heresy was particularly great at this 
time, will be equally »dmitted by all who believe that the Trinitarian doctrine 
includes within it whatever is most precious and interesting in the Gospel. That 
here, on one side, an appeal was made to God in His own appointed way, in faith, 
prayer, patience and sincerity, while the other side dealt in falsehood, artifice, 
ambition and worldly policy, is evident from the narrative. From these premi- 
ses, a man who fears God will feel it his duty to believe, that God interposed to 
comfort his Church, and to confound its adversaries. I see no method of avoiding 
this conclusion.”* 


Here is the great defect of the writer of these Lectures. As 
a Churchman, he has no polity ; as a Christian, no Faith. 


* Milner’s History of the Church of Christ. Vol. ii, p. 78, ed. 1795. 
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We speak of him, of course, not personally, but as an author. 
There is no religious warmth, no sacred glow. Even the he- 
roic Athanasius appears, on his pages, like a champion in some 
human strife. Doctrine is so little valued by him, that he can 
prefer to it the moral virtue of a heathen, or the benevolent 
spirit of a pious dissenter. ‘‘ How many elaborate arguments,” 
he says, “ respecting terms of salvation and terms of commun- 
ion are shivered to pieces, yet without offense, almost without 
resistance, as they are ‘ walked through,’ (if I may use the ex- 
pression,) by such heathens as Socrates, such Non-conformists as 
Howard, [a doubtful illustration, if Howard was, at home, the 
man that some recent testimony asserts,| such Quakers as 
Elizabeth Fry.” (P. 65.) What can such teaching make of 
the scholars of Oxford, but latitudinarians and free-thinkers ? 
The Church of Christ, great, glorious, One, the Hope of the 
world, the Pillar and Ground of the truth, the faithful Wit- 
ness, the Bride of Christ, awakens in his bosom no admiration, 
attracts no sympathy. Her life, hidden in her great Head, 
flowing from Him through all her members, continued and 


preserved by Word and Sacrament and the indwelling pre- 
sence of the Holy Spirit, no where appears, in all his pages. 
The Churchman is merged in the scholar ; the Christian in the 
historian. It is Gibbon without his infidelity, cold, polished, 
secular. We do not remember a passage which lighted a spark 
of religious animation in our breast while we read, with this 
solitary exception : ‘‘ There are no sins so great, but that in 


, 


Christianity they may find forgiveness,” said the ghostly coun- 
sellor to Constantine the Great, tormented in conscience by the 
murder of his son, wife and nephew. ‘This may be,” says 
our Author, ‘‘ the hateful Antinominianism, which, in the Pro- 
testant Church, has taken shelter under the Lutheran doctrine 
of ‘Justification by Faith only,’ in the Roman Catholic 
Church under the scholastic doctrine of Priestly Absolution. 
[ Note, here, the counterpoising of extremes which is so strong 
a trait in the intellectual style of Professor Stanley.] But it 
may also be the true message of the Gospel ; the reception of 
the prodigal son, of the woman who was a sinner, and of the 
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thief on the cross ; the doctrine that the Divine forgiveness is 
ever at hand as soon as man turns to be forgiven.” (P. 302.) 
This is the only breathing of the Gospel in the book. 

We say this, not in any spirit of censure, but to fix at once 
in the minds of our readers the position which we conceive our 
Author occupies in the ranks of those who, in high seats of 
influence or authority, are serving the Church. He has enter- 
ed upon a new career. No one can read what he kas written, 
now or formerly, and doubt, for a moment, that whatever 
bears the impress of his honored name will find numerous 
and attentive readers. This is his first contribution to the 
sphere. of learning to which he has devoted his life. Other and 
larger contributions are promised. It might, perhaps, have 
been safer for the permanence and solidity of his fame, if he 
had suffered himself to grow older in his Department before 
committing himself to the judgment of the world. But, the 
native endowment of his genius is too large, his culture is too 
thorough and liberal, to allow a meagre share of influence to 
his labors. The beauties of his style alone, and the fascinating 
form of his narrative, with his peculiar mode of treating His- 
tory, which we shall presently describe, will ensure for the 
products of his pen, an ample harvest of willing scholars. The 
ordinary layman will read his pictured pages with delight ; 
and the weary student will gladly turn from the dry accumu- 
lations of Mosheim, to refresh his imagination with the living 
portraits of Stanley. If he will but think of his Author as 
standing outside of the Church of Christ, surveying it from 
abroad as if he were not of it, arranging the facts of its His- 
tory with impartial accuracy, and grouping them with artistic 
skill in bright and animated forms, he will know how far the 
lesson which he is receiving extends ; he will see the vacant 
spaces which are to be filled up from other sources of instruc- 
tion. If he would find a true delineation of the Church of 
Christ as an organized Society, a just appreciation of her spir- 
itual pewers as an inherent endowment of her Divine Founder, 
if he would trace, in her History, the supernatural workings 
of Him, Whose “ fullness ” she is, if he would apply to it that 
deep spiritual philosophy, which starts from the axiom that 
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the life of the Church is the continued and sustained operation 
of Deity for the salvation of men, if he would learn to inter- 
pret her various experience by this fundamental law of her 
being and her destiny, he must look elsewhere for his guide. 

We proceed now to a more minute examination of the vol- 
ume. 

It contains fifteen Lectures ; three of which are Inaugural 
Discourses, previously published in a separate form, as delivered 
by the Author in entering upon the duties of his office, in 1857. 
They need not detain us now, much farther than to announce 
their subjects, viz. ‘The province, The study, and The Ad- 
vantages of Ecclesiastical History.’ They are well worthy of 
perusal, although they do not present any novel views, or go 
beyond the usual topics of such Lectures. We are glad to see 
the Author claiming for Jewish History a place in the History 
of the Church. It is a point which has been too much ne- 
glected. The relation of Jewish types to Christian doctrine has 
been amply developed. But, the essential and vital connection 
between the two great dispensations of the Church of God, in 
history, past, present and future, is generally overlooked. The 
consequence is, that we do not read aright the fortunes of 
Christianity. On this point, our Author, while urging the 
importance of the study of Jewish History, seems to us to stop 
short of the fullness of the truth. He regards that study 
simply as a necessary introduction to the History of the Christ- 
ian Church. But, is this all its use and application? He 
says, ‘‘ With the close of the Apostolic age, the direct influ- 
ence of the chosen people expires: neither in religious nor in 
historical language can the Jewish race from this time forward 
be said to be charged with any Divine message for the welfare 
of mankind.” (P. 32.) Is it so? We believe, not. The 
future is to bring into renewed union with Christianity the 
ancient people of God. They are not “cast away.” Their 
part in the development of the Redeemer’s Kingdom is not 
ended. Its most glorious issues are yet unborn. Without 
them we shall not be made perfect. So speak the Prophets : 
so speaks St. Paul. They abide in their separation, because, 
as a distinct people and nation, their future, as well as their 
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past, is commingled with the life of the Church. Her History 
cannot be made complete without them. 

Of the twelve Lectures following the Inaugural, one only is 
upon the Oriental Churches in general ; four are upon the 
first Council of Nice; two upon the Russian Church ; one 
upon Mohammedanism; and four are biographical, on the 
Emperor Constantine, Athanasius, the Russian Patriarch Ni- 
con, and Peter the Great. This arrangement is, doubtless, the 
result of the Author’s own view of the best method of study- 
ing Church History. In his second Inaugural Lecture, he 
says, 

“The proper material for Ecclesiastical History is not institutions or opinions, 
but events and persons.” “Lay aside the lesser events, or read them only so far 
as to preserve a continuous knowledge of the general thread of the history... . 
But, study the greater events, scenes, plans and revolutions, in ell the detail in 
which they can be represented to us.” “ And still more let this same rule be fol- 
lowed with regard to persons. Take any one character. It may be we shall be 
attracted towards him by some accidental connection; it may, and should rather, 
be on account of his prominent greatness. Do not let him leave you till yeu have 
at any rate retained some one distinctive feature by which you will know him again 
in the multitudes amongst which he will else be lost.”* 

This plan of study is largely recommended and illustrated 
in the Lecture from which we have quoted. It has its advan- 
tages; the most obvious of which is, that it will present 
Church History in the most picturesque and pleasing manner. 
It will fasten attention. It will give great distinctness to 
prominent points and characters. But, it will create, if solely 
or mainly relied upon, a superficial and disjointed knowledge. 
Nothing is available here, any more than in other departments 
of learning, but patient, minute, and, often, dry and wearisome 
toil. He who would make a thorough acquaintance with the 
East, must not, like most modern travelers, satisfy himself with 
a sight of Mount Sinai, the Holy City, Athens and Constanti- 
nople. He must penetrate into the far interior ; he must trav- 
erse rugged mountains ; he must ford rapid rivers ; he must 
cross tedious deserts ; he must live in hovels among the peas- 
ants, as well'as in konaks among the Pashas ;—and, something 
like this, in books, must be the labor of him who would read 





* (Pp. 49, 51.) 
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aright the History of the Church. But, for his immediate 
object, our Author’s plan suffices. He does not propose a His- 
tory of the Eastern Church; only Lectures on its History. 
With this intention, he could hardly do better than to-select 
certain prominent points and persons, as he has done, and be- 
stow upon them the labor of minute detail. Thus, his Lec- 
tures are a series of pictures or sketches, each complete in itself ; 
but giving no more full, no more connected, no more accurate 
an idea of Eastern Church History than do Bartlett’s views of 
selected cities and scenes convey of the wide-spread region 
which we call the Orient. 

Of the twelve Lectures, the first in value, as in position, is 
that which gives a general view of the Eastern Churches. To 
this we will presently return. Then follow, in order of value, 
those on the Russian Church, those on the Nicene Council, 
that on Nicon, on Peter, on Constantine, on Athanasius, and 
on Mohammedanism, or ‘‘ Mahometanism,” as the Author, who 
is generally precise in such matters, wrongly calls it. This 
Lecture is of least value. The information which it gives is 
common-place. It contains no original or striking thought. 
It consists, mainly, of analogies, some of them forced, and most 
of them fanciful, between Mohammedanism and Christianity. 
Some of its historical points are inaccurately stated. And the 
theory of the religion is not rightly conceived. It is not a “ he- 
retical form of Eastern Christianity.” Neither its “rise” nor, 
with some slight exception, mainly in Egypt, its ‘ progress” 
“can be traced directly to those theological dissensions which 
form the main part (?) of the Ecclesiastical history of the East.” 
(P. 363.) It has no “sacrifice,” no “ priesthood.” The sen- 
tence of Gibbon, which the Author disputes, we believe to be 
literally true: ‘‘ The Mahometan religion has no priest, and 
no sacrifice.” Itis Puritan Unitarianism. The only act which 
bears the aspect of a sacrifice is the killing of sheep, one or more, 
according to a person’s ability, once a year, in connection with 
the Feast called the Great Bairam. But this is done at home, 
by each man in his own house, and not by the minister of relig- 
ion, or in the public worship. What was the original idea of 
it, it is difficult now to discover. But, it seems at present to 
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be part of the merry-making which belongs to the Festival. 
The slaughtered animal passes from the hands of the killer to 
those of the cook. The other instances to which the Author 
alludes, such as the slaying of a sheep before entering on any 
important undertaking, are merely acts of Oriental superstition, 
which have no recognition or sanction in Mohammedanism, but 
are rather contrary to its spirit and its precepts. So of a 
Priesthood. Mohammedanism is singularly free from the fact 
and the idea of such an institution. The Imam, who leads the 
devotions of the people, has no ordination to his office, and may 
return to secular life at any time. Indeed, he may practice his 
trade while he serves in the Mosque. The religious orders to 
whom our Author alludes have nothing of the priestly charac- 
ter. They are, simply, expounders of the Law, like the Jewish 
Scribes. 

But, the great deficiency in this Lecture is, as falling into a 
Volume of “Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church.” 
It bears the title, “‘ Mahometanism in its relations to the East- 
ern Church ;” a title which at first attracted our attention 
more than any other in the book. For some twelve centuries, 
Mohammedanism and Christianity in the East have run side 
by side. Their Histories have been interwoven and insepa- 
rable. What are the legal relations of Mohammedanism to 
Christianity ? What privileges are accorded by the dominant 
Faith ? What rights are denied ? What has been, and is, its 
action towards Christianity ? How do its authority and influ- 
ence bear upon Christian Faith and Christian Worship ? How 
upon Christian education, civil rights, social position, sacred 
property ? These questions, and such as these, must be an- 
swered, if one would show the relations of Mohammedanism 
to the Eastern Church. A competent answer would, indeed, 
be almost a complete history of the Eastern Church for the 
last twelve hundred years. But our Author does not touch 
them. 

The Lectures on the Russian Church we shall pass over 
with a single remark. They possess great interest in them- 
selves ; and, for most readers, are exceedingly valuable, because 
the same amount of information, within the same space, is 
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nowhere else to be found. But, they are defective‘; inasmuch 
as, being in a course of Lectures on the Eastern Church, they 
show little of the actual relation of the Russian to the Greek 
Church, or of its influence upon it ; to say nothing of the 
Armenian Church, which, hardly less than the Greek, is affect- 
ed by the power and ceaseless activity of the great Church of 
the North. The Powers operating upon Oriental Christianity 
from without are three in number,—Mohammedan, Russian, 
and Papal ; the last represented, politically, by France and 
(subordinately) Austria. Between these three Powers it 
stands ; held in check by the Mohammedan, stimulated and 
guided by the Russian, preyed upon by the Papal. Its future 
destiny is still in the scales. It is melancholy to reflect, that 
it seems likely to be decided without a purely Catholic influ- 
ence; such as might be exerted by the Church of England, and, 
still more efficiently, because more freely and unsuspectedly, 
by her Daughter in America. 

The Lectures on the Council of Nice afford topics for abun- 
dant remark, but of a character which would carry us away 
from the subject of the volume, the Eastern Church. At first 
sight, it does not appear what appropriateness the Council of 
Nice has, (it being a General Council,) in a volume of Lectures 
on the Oriental Churches. But, the Author vindicates his se- 
lection with skill and justice. The Nicene Council was Orien- 
tal in its place of meeting ; Oriental, chiefly, in its constitu~ 
ency, three hundred and ten of its three hundred and eighteen 
Bishops being from the East. The controversy which led to 
it was, mainly, an Oriental controversy ; it was decided, main- 
ly, by Oriental men. The Creed itself which it produced, is 
still the only Symbol of the Faith which the Eastern Churches 
recognize. In the West, we have the Apostles’, part of us the 
Athanasian, Creed, to say nothing of Articles which are made 
a test of Faith ; while the old Creed of Nice, the only one 


which has had the approbation of a General Council, the only 
one which is the Creed of the Universal Church, is seldom 
used, excepting in the Communion Office of the English 
Church. In our own Church, though permitted, it is not re- 
quired to be read at all ; antl, in many of our Congregations, 
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actually, is never heard. The Council of Nice, therefore, has 
fairly a place among the great epochs in the History of the 
Eastern Church. 

But, since it was not distinctively or exciusively Oriental, 
we pass it by, with the single remark, that we like the four 
Lectures concerning it least of all in Professor Stanley’s vol- 
ume. It is here alone that he touches on Theology ; and we 
believe, that the candid reader will conclude, before he finishes 
them, that Theology is not the Professor’s appropriate prov- 
ince. Few men are great in every thing. We have set a high 
value upon these four Lectures as a historical narrative. 
But, beyond that, we wish they had never been written. We 
cannot but think, that every youthful student will be in dan- 
ger of rising from the perusal of them with less reverence for 
the Faith once delivered to the Saints, with less affectionate 
and less dutiful feeling towards the Church of Christ, and with 
more of that skeptical, free-thinking temper which beguiles the 
bold and ardent spirit of the young by the show of independ- 
ence of thought, trust in one’s own unaided power of discern- 
ing truth, and freedom from the trammels of a formal outward 
authority. It is in these Lectures that the Professor’s Broad 
Churchism comes out most prominently ; and, before they 
close, we are not surprised to see him quoting, with equal ad- 
miration, John Henry Newman and the Authors of “ Essays 
and Reviews.” The student will find it most profitable to 
read these Lectures for the History of Events, and to consult 
such writers as Bull and Newman for the History of the Doc- 
trine concerning our Lord. 

Strictly speaking, the only Lecture in the volume which is 
upon the subject announced in the title page, is the first, 
“The Eastern Church.” The Russian is not commonly reck- 
oned as a part of the Eastern Church. It is rather her daugh- 
ter, and now separate from her, both in government and con- 
stitution. The Council of Nice was an @cumenical Council, 
a Council of the Empire, (oixovzévy;) in its results and accep- 
tation, a Council of the whole world. Constantine was the 
Emperor of the West as well as of the East. Athanasius, in 
the great controversy which has given him a place in this vol- 
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ume, was not so much a Deacon and Bishop of Alexandria, as 
the representative of the Catholic Church and Faith ; while 
Nicon and Peter have a place here only as belonging to an off- 
shoot of the Oriental Communion. Mohammedanism is cer- 
tainly associated inseparably with the History of the Eastern 
Church ; but, its part in that History is barely hinted at in 
the single Lecture which is devoted to it by Mr. Stanley. 
There remains the first Lecture only, and that does fulfill all 
the promise of the Title : which, to cover the subjects actually 
treated in the volume, should read, A Lecture on the Eastern 
Church, with others on Events and Persons connected there- 
with. To that first Lecture, therefore, we propose to give, 
hereafter, an exact and minute investigation. 
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Art. II.—THE RELIGIOUS NOVELS OF NEW ENG- 
LAND. 


The Minister’s Wooing. By Harriet Beecuer Srowe. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 1859. 

The Pearl of Orr’s Island: A Romance of the Coast of 
Maine. By Harrier? Beecuer Stowe. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 1862. 

Elsie Venner: A Romance of Destiny. By Otirver Wen- 
pELL Hotmes. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 

Margaret, a Tale of the Real and the Ideal. New York: Jor- 
dan & Wiley. 1845. 

The Morgesons. By Exizasetn Stropparp. New York: 
Carleton. 1862. 

The Rectory of Moreland : or My Duty. Boston: J. E. Til- 
ton & Co. 1860. 


The Blithedale Romance. By Natuanien Hawruorne. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1852. 


Novets may be said to be a quite accurate index of life in 
the times which they represent. The social culture, the taste, 
the manners, the customs, the secret inward movements of the 
age are given as truly in fiction as in biography. For fiction 
of the better sort never widely departs from human nature. 
What we read may be untrue to our own experience, but it is 
true to the life of another. Hence it may be generally true 
of human nature. We may take Novels then as the true ex- 
ponents of our civilization. They give it a flesh and blood 
reality. 

It is with this view, that we have named the Novels at the 
head of this Article. They represent different phases of the 
religious sentiment of New England. To the religious histo- 
rian years hence, they will be far more valuable than dates and 
statistics as the record of New England life. To us they are 
valuable as representing the shifting phases of thought and 
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feeling among a peculiar class of people. For New England 
is insular, narrow, bigoted ; though she seems to the dwellers 
upon her soil as an oasis in a desert world. Especially is this 
true of life at some distance from the great cities. It would 
seem as if nothing could equal the provincial pride and nar- 
nowness of some sections ; and this will appear as we go fur- 
ther on. Let us now examine these Novels. 

Mrs. Stowe may be said to have fairly earned the reputation 
of a Puritan Novelist. She succeeds better upon this ground. 
Her writings have a genuine Puritan flavor. The writing of 
anti-slavery Novels was merely an accident with her. She 
struck her own vein, when she wrote The Minister’s Wooing. 
Born and bred in New England, inheriting Puritan blood, fa- 
miliar with the Ecclesiastical doings of the ruling Sect, she 
comes naturally to be the delineator of Puritan life. The 
Minister’s Wooing bears the marks of a wider culture than 
she could gain at home ; but it seems new to her,—it does not 
grace her pages. She writes these freer sentiments with an 
eye asquint at what the Puritan Doctors shall say of her, 
which certainly spoils whatever freshness they may have. In 
fact, she is nothing but a Puritan Novelist, though she has 
written Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Agnes of Sorrento. It is per- 
fectly in keeping that she should write the Pearl of Orr’s Isi- 
and. This and The Minister’s Wooing are life-like, complete 
delineations of New England society. They smack of the soil ; 
they are native growths ; they admit you to the very sanctity 
of a Puritan household. Mrs, Stowe excels in the delineation 
of character ; and no better sketches of New England character 
exist. Hawthorne writes as if his pen were dipped in vitriol ; 
his pictures are untrue for their bitterness. And Mrs, Stowe 
is no artist. Her descriptions of scenery are too wordy, mere 
daubs. She has not learned that a writer gains very much by 
a wise exclusion and selection of material; and nearly all our 
lady Novelists have yet to learn this lesson. A profusion of 
color shows a lack of artistic power. While she has written a 
number of exquisite hymns, giving voice to deep religious feel- 
ing, she evidently lacks the constructive and artistic ability 
which thoroughly digests the plot of a Novel, or groups suc- 
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cessfully the incidents of nature or of human life. Her pic- 
tures of character are always truthful when she imitates what 
she has seen. 

The Morgesons is a sort of auto-biographical story, which we 
have made several attempts to read ; we have been repelled by 
its severe, unhealthy, often coarse pictures of New England 
life. It takes a Bohemian view of her institutions. Its aims 
at satire are of the dullest kind. We have looked through the 
book in vain for a single redeeming sentence. It must have 
been hard to write ; it is yet harder to read. It would have 
come with more grace from Tom Paine than from the wife of 
an accomplished poet. It is a libel on New England character. 
You can find mean traits everywhere ; but why put them into 
a book, when their only effect is to make things worse than 
they are ? 

Elsie Venner is another work which has had its brief day of 
popularity, and which is now passing into the limbo of forgot- 
ten Novels. But, although an unfortunate book, it has sub- 
stantial merits. It is a book painful to read, but abounding 
in much curious information, and showing more literary taste 
than any thus far mentioned. Dr. Holmes writes in a sprightly, 
genial, often brilliant vein. His style is finished, easy, grace- 
ful ; his words are very aptly chosen ; they are frequently 
those small words which convey a deal more of meaning and 
common sense than a Latin sesquipedalian. A native sense of 
the fitness of things runs through his sentences. He has a 
merry humor which twinkles in many an expressicn. And a 
physician, ceteris paribus, is in a better position to write a re- 
alistic Novel than many others. He knows the secrets of fam- 
ilies, the effect of the mind and body upon each other, the hid- 
den causes of disease, of waywardness, of trouble ; and no man, 
save an active parish priest, is better able to write fiction which 
shall touch human nature to the life. Dr. Holmes had this 
fitness for his work ; and his pages are often curious studies of 
human life. lsie Venner is founded on a physiological, or 
perhaps better, a psychological theory ; that the bite of a rat- 
tlesnake is able to change the blood and cramp the soul of an 
unborn child. It is a romantic theory, but not one which most 
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readers will assent to without protest. It is repulsive ; and 
yet the story is told with such delicacy, that Elsie becomes al- 
most attractive in spite of her deformity. 

But aside from the literary value of the book, its worth as 
the exponeht of a certain grade of New England culture spe- 
cially recommends it to us. It gives voice to that party, who 
have flung away Puritan views, and become Unitarian or lib- 
eral. In a flippant way, it grapples with many theological 
subjects, into which the author can cast no light. But this is 
characteristic of the party no less than of the author. Sir 
Thomas Browne says, “‘ Many things are true in divinity 
which are neither inducible by reason nor conformable by 
sense ;” but our author conveys the impression that he is wil- 


° 4 . . 
ling to believe only what he can see with his own eyes. And 


he indulges in many unkind and unmanly flings at the poorer 
classes in New England, which are certainly uncalled for. His 
satire is out of place. It is perhaps impossible for one to write 
well of another man’s pursuits and belief. Dr. Holmes cer- 
tainly shows himself a novice in Theology. What does the 
suggestion (profoundly put), that the soul is not immortal, 
amount to? What does the prominence given to various 
kinds of religions doubt mean ? It is no doubt true that men 
do question religious facts, and that the author is in sympathy 
with them ; but why parade these things in such a way that 
they can only start questions which the common mind cannot 
answer ? It is in this sense that we regard Hisie Venner an 
unfortunate book. It pictures men, as if there were no such 
thing as the Christian Religion to soften their rough natures. 
And while the story has a painful interest, and is written in a 
genial style, it is not adapted to enlarge one’s views of life, or 
to fill his soul with generous feelings. Claiming to be liberal, 
it has not the spiritual element which can afford to be free to- 
ward all. But, more of this before we are through. 

Margaret is a singular story, by the late Sylvester, Judd,—a 
man of excellent abilities, strangely misdirected. His book is 
a medley of curious elements. It was published while the 
transcendental movement was popular, and may be justly call- 
ed one of its offshoots, as is also Hawthorne’s Blithedale Ro- 
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mance. Its object is to show how a child, amid all adverse 
influences, may awaken to a sense of Beauty in Nature, and 
even become a little philosopher without the help of men. 
This child is taken through the various stages of growth until 
finally she arrives at a Universal Idea, called the Church, It is 
a beautiful, but unnatural design. The author shows a rare 
observation of Nature,—scarcely excelled by the late lamented 
Thoreau,—but he lacked the power to work his materials into 
artistic shape. His work is a torso, which he could not com- 
plete. It is valuable, as showing the course which a certain 
transcendental mind took in its religious development. So too 
is a slender religious Novel, which Dr. Brownson wrote before 
he became a Romanist. And the late English work, Thorn- 
dale, might well have been written by many a free-thinking 
Bostonian. It is a wave of the transcendental movement, 
which touched the coast of Britain. It is a work, rich in re- 
fined and touching thought ; but the author writes in apparent 
unconsciousness that there is such a thing as the Christian 
Religion. 

The Rectory of Moreland is in quite another vein. It is a 
successful attempt to show the working of the Church on New 
England soil. At the same time, it shows how the Church 
meets the transcendental element, which has now dispersed it- 
self into various kinds of minor infidelity. The author has 
made an intensely interesting Religious Novel, without leaving 
the impression, as she writes, that she is aiming only to set 
forth the principles of the Church. The story has body and 
compass, without this element ; and yet we know not where to 
find a more beautiful and touching introduction to a knowl- 
edge of ‘the Church. The style is easy, flexible, neither too 
high nor too low to suit the multitude, yet always finished. 
The author is perhaps tco hurried in the movement of the 
story ; her work might be twice its size without increasing the 
events ; but it has the popular element. Some writers know 
human nature so well, that they cannot put pen to paper and 
not write what will please all, Every other work we have 
named, appeals only to a certain class; but this writer appeals 
to and commands the attention of all. And we think the 
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largest success is within her reach. Her Chapel of St. Mary 
has won less favor than the earlier work ; but we are glad that 
there is at least one Novel-writer in the Church, who is not 
afraid to picture the Church freely and honestly in her work- 
ing upon the various elements of American life. Even the 
present writer has not attained the highest success ; though we 
know of many, to whom The Rectory of Moreland has been the 
harbinger of better things in religion. It has given a genial 
impression in favor of the Church. And perhaps, by the aid of 
agreeable fiction, the Church may win her way successfully 
amid close-fisted religious prejudices. It gently drives away 
the mist of Puritan ignorance. 


There is a Novel yet to be written, which shall grasp the va- 


rious elements of unbelief lying around us, and set them forth 
in comparison with the System of the Church. It requires an 
intimate knowledge of the inward religious experience of the 
Sects ; it requires a genial and cheerful disposition ; it requires 
well-trained literary ability ; nay, it requires genius of the first 
order to write a work which shall gather up the delusions of 
sectarian zeal, and set them in order beside the candid and 
temperate teaching of the Church. Churchmen need to have 
more charity for the Sects ; sectarians ought to have, not only 
charity, but a more practical knowledge of what in ignorance 
they call the “‘ Episcopal sect.” And the author of this work 
must be a person of the largest charity. He must know how 
to pour oil upon troubled waters ; he must be able to draw 
a rapier with a smile—to speak the severest truths with a 
friendly look. And such a work, fair to the sectarian who has 
honestly inherited his religious belief, and fair in its exposition 
of truth, could not fail, with the blessing of God, to win many 
wanderers back to the Israel of God. Where is the writer 
competent to this task? Who has the calm reason and the 
imaginative power to write a book, which shall cut right and 
left, like an Egyptian scythe-chariot, among the heresies of 
New England ? The author of The Rectory of Moreland has 
made the only successful attempt in this direction : but who 
is competent to take up this greater work ? It would be an 
actual battle. And the Church sooner or later must grapple 
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with Sectarianism in a hand to hand contest, holding her tem- 
per the while, using no hard names, if she hopes to gain 
ground. Once thoroughly ventilate New England with a 
knowledge of the Church, and you can count disciples by the 
hundreds. Witness what has been done by the conversion and 
earnest labors of an accomplished clergyman in Boston. We 
know that the places are very numerous, especially in the dio- 
cese of Massachusetts, where such an entering-wedge as a pow- 
erfully and charitably written Church Novel would attract mul- 
titudes to the Church. It is idle for her to use her ancient weap- 
ons with the masses in New England. They are as good as 
ever ; but the Church is, in the eyes of the people, only one of 
a thousand, and to them the practical argument is her superi- 
ority in making earnest, faithful Christian men, and in setting 
forth a nobler type of Christianity. We believe she is supe- 
rior ; we turn to our lists of communicants with pride ; we 
are proud too of the wise economy of our practically working 
parishes ; but we must make this argument bear irresistibly 
upon the masses by word and deed, before we can arrest their 
attention. A book such as we have indicated would do much 
toward putting away false impressions ; it would clear the way 
for an intelligent recognition of Church principles ; and be- 
sides faithful pastoral work, we know not what else will. Let 
the genius of the author of Adam Bede be applied to this 
work, and let the Church watch the auspicious moment, and 
we shall be the means of giving the new light of a better Faith 
to very many wandering, restless souls. We must show by 
high figures, the practical superiority of the Church, before we 
can appeal with power to the Puritan mind. 

Having characterized these Novels, let us turn to the differ- 
ent religious elements which they set forth. These are three ; 
the Congregational, the Skeptical, the Transcendental ; and 
there is yet another, the Church in contrast with these. Let 
us take up each in turn; and first, the Con-regational. 
Mrs. Stowe successfully sets forth this element. She is the 
leading Puritan Novelist. She takes higher and more charac- 
teristic ground than the author of the Shady Side. Her pic- 
tures show the common strata of society in the ruling Sect. 
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We can vouch for their truth. They show the intense section- 
alism of a Puritan community ; they exhibit all those little pe- 
culiarities of manner and temper and feeling and faith which we 
gain only from intimate knowledge of the people. The author 
of The Morgesons caricatures them ; so too does Mrs. Stowe, 
only in a milder way, and unconsciously. Indeed, there is 
little to inspire reverence or love for the Puritan Creed. It is 
stern, harsh, repulsive ; it forbids the genial development of 
one’s nature. It shrouds life in unnatural gloom or preternat- 
ural sanctity. The architecture of the meeting houses, the 
hoarse squeaking of the bass-viol in the gallery, the psalm- 
tune choir, the stiff backs of the pews, the vacant desolation 
of the air, the unvarying postures of the people, the long 
prayers, the longer sermon, give an impression of life that is 
gloomy, set, unsatisfying, funereal. The amenities of life are 
neglected ; the genial impulses of feeling are cramped in their 
flow. And this is the effect upon the people. They strike us 
painfully as persons of whom more in a religious sense might 
be made. They deny themselves social enjoyments, as the 
temptations of the devil. They keep a droll watch over their 
feelings ; and if ever they lose self-control, it is as the burst- 
ing forth of pent-up waters. They do not baptize their chil- 
dren ; the idea and the power of Christian Nurture are want- 
ing ; their worship has little to enlist their affectionate love 
and attachment: hence, revivals are necessary to fill up the 
societies ; hence, that moaning over the “ waste places of 
Zion,” which one always hears in their meetings. We write 
in strong terms; but we have seen these things for years ; 
and one can more than satisfy himself of the truthfulness of 
the picture by reading Mrs. Stowe’s Novels. In cities the 
rough formalism has yielded somewhat by attrition. The peo- 
ple have a painful, strained look, as if they were not quite 
themselves. Their partial tests of frames and feelings do not 


reach our whole nature ; and we see the defect even in such 


things as grace of manner and refinement of feeling, or, as St. 
Paul has it, things that are “lovely” and of “ good report.’ 
Nor is there enough of compactness in their polity to weed 
their communion of erroneous and bad men. There are the 
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seeds of much Infidelity in many of their younger clergy. 
They have no fixed standard of Faith. Their Creeds are no 
older than the society they hold together, and are changed 
again and again even by the same society. 

It is not strange that such a System should be repulsive to 
young people, nor that they should seek in another communion 
the genial and cheerful element which they cannot find in 
theirown. The strong Puritan element is passing away in 
many places, but it only gives place to new peculiarities which 
in time may be caricatured as successfully as the former. The 
elder generation have been trained in it and do not care ; but the 
younger secedes. Hence, Congregationalism is on the decline. 
Many of her best youth are leaving her. Among these the 
Church recruits a great number ; others become free-thinkers 
or infidels. Their societies are not increasing in proportion to 
the increase of the population. Go back even to the days of 
Channing only. How strong was Congregationalism then ! 
How weak it is now in the same places! The Church has 
gleaned in her fields with greater success than Ruth in the 
acres of Boaz. We have written, mostly with “ orthodox” 
Congregationalism in mind ; but Unitarianism, too, is losing 
its hold on the public mind and heart. Its country parishes 
are feebly sustained ; and even in Boston, its stronghold, three 
or four of its “‘meeting houses” have recently come in posses- 
sion of the Romanists. The system, as such, lacks concentra- 
tion and unity, and is not, either in form or temper, mission- 
ary and aggressive. Amid these crumbling Sects, the Church 
stands firm. Although she often stammers and hesitates as if 
she had little confidence in herself, and doubted whether she 
was any thing more than a mere Sect among Sects, still she 
loses no ground. She often entrenches herself anew, and al- 
ways wins love and respect when fairly presented in her beauty 
and glory. Her gains are not great now, but when the coun- 
try is once more at rest, they must, for many reasons, increase 
rapidly.. A large part of the community are looking for some- 
thing better established than the foundations of the Sects ; 
they have too many prejudices to know that their home is in 
the Church, and that in her courts they would find what they 
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need ; but time will accomplish even this. Let us wait with 
patience, 

Dr. Holmes is the representative of the Skeptical element in 
this chapter of New England Novels. We may presume that 
Dr. Kittredge in E/sie Venner is the character he would wish 
to be taken for himself. Skepticism exists everywhere ; but 
in New England it is the dregs of a degenerate Puritanism. It 
is a state of mind arising, naturally enough, as a reaction from 
a metaphysical system of divinity. Human Reason made it 
and imposed it ; Human Reason revolts against it. The re- 
volt has reached other things besides doctrine, It is a common 
thing to meet with men who claim to be their own prophet, 
priest, and king. They seldom go to Church, and why should 
they? They believe the popular religious Creeds to be wrong ; 
they would rather be lost with Theodore Parker than be saved 
by the Puritan system. And yet often, in their hearts, we find 
the remains of a once tender religious experience. It is a dan- 
gerous thing to tamper with one’s own soul ; but these men 
have done it, and now they are adrift upon a shoreless sea of 
speculation or doubt. They are untethered by any religious 
belief; they hope to be saved in some general way with the 
crowd ; their only religious excellence is a certain morality of 
life. Dr. Holmes is one of the most intelligent in this class. 
He claims, himself, to be the student of Nature. His faith is 
physiological, rather than religious. Finding a certain disa- 
greeable fact everywhere, of Human Depravity, he felt bound, 
in some way, to account for it. He gives up the Old Serpent, 
and invents a new one. He denies Original Sin, and finds ex- 
planation in Physiology. He is too wise for Revelation, and 
becomes ridiculous. The Incarnation and the Cross, the Re- 
surrection and the Ascension, the Holy Ghost and the Church, . 
Sacraments and Worship, would be sadly out of place in his 
theory. We find in nearly all his writings, flashing out here 
and there involuntarily, and unconsciously, a sinister. tone and 
temper, a contemptuous spirit, an irreverence for sacred things, 
which are painfully suggestive. The truth is, this “ rattle- 
snake bite” is quite too epidemic to suit the theory of our 
modern physiologists; and yet, according to a certain old author, 
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the complaint is usually attended with a sort of hallucination, 
by which its subjects are strangers to themselves. This, how- 
ever, is perhaps quite too ‘“ Pauline” for our Boston Illumin- 
ati. Dr. Holmes is somewhat clever, is a good deal of a wag, 
his special admirers give him credit for wit and genius ; but, 
as for the deep mysteries of our inner life, he rarely approaches 
them save with a sneer at a system of traditional religion which 
he evidently hates. Asa teacher, he never rises much higher 
than a sort of general Materialism. Conscience, Duty, Moral- 
ity, the Laws of Nature, Diagnosis, are the leading features 
with him. He would have us believe that the physician is wiser 
than the priest. His clergymen are weak-minded, clever men ; 
but the doctor is much their superior, Either Dr. Holmes’ 
acquaintance among the clergy is slight and peculiar, or he is 
a skeptical bigot. Flings at Puritanism and a clever knowl- 
edge of physiology are his stock in trade. This writer finds 
plenty of adherents in New England and elsewhere. Thorn- 
dale and Elsie Venner are companion books. His style will 
charm, but his principles disgust us. Think of Elsie Venner 
in a Unitarian Sunday School Library ! 

The Transcendental element has had its day ; the originators 
of that remarkable movement, which corresponded in some 
respects to the Oxford Tract movement in England, are either 
deceased or have come to a better mind. Theodore Parker and 
Margaret Fuller are no more ; Ripley has given up Socialism for 
Literature; Hawthorne has gone back to his Romances; Lowell 
is absorbed in a professorship ; Brownson and Hecker have 
taken refuge in the Roman Church ; Dana is absorbed in Law ; 
Dwight has turned to Music ; Channing and Alcott have died ; 
Curtis is a lecturer ; Emerson is the Concord sage ; Thoreau 
has but recently left us, a pure worshipper of Nature. The 
Dial has become one of the curiosities of literature ; German 
writers have grown popular in New England ; Carlyle has 
ceased to be a literary monster. The movement has diffused 
itself now, so that you would not recognize it in its own name. 
It is Infidelity ; it is Socialism ; it is Swedenborgianism. It 
is a spirit, which classes Christianity as one of the Religions of 
the world, and feels exceedingly liberal when it says so. It is 
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anything but true religion. It calls Christ, but a flower on the 
page of history ; it calls the Church, Mediwvalism, and thinks 
it has said a very smart thing. It speaks out strongly in Dr. 
Bellows’ Suspense of Faith. It has a voice in the Christian 
Examiner. It joins the chorus in the Atlantic. It has cul- 
minated in Hitchcock’s Spirit of Christ. It whispers faintly 
in the mysticism of much of our popular literature, where it 
breathes forth humane and beautiful sentiments. It poisons 
the healthy emotions of many a lovely heart. It is, oftentimes, 
not so much open skepticism as, in spirit, a proud contempt 
for Christianity, a feeling of superiority to any Religion. It 
puts on a calmness which, after all, seems forced and ill at 
ease, as it tries to silence the questionings of the voice within 
with the guesses and dreams of what it calls Philosophy. And 
this is Transcendentalism! It is really bosh, twaddle ; for 
when analyzed, it is only some common idea or exploded error 
fantastically dressed. What Tuckerman says of Emerson is 
true of all these writings ;—‘‘ He knows how to clothe truisms 
in startling costume ; he evolves beautiful or apt figures and 
apothegms that strike at first, but when contemplated, prove 
usually either true and not new, or new and not true ;” he 
might have added, ‘‘ or which are neither new nor true.” 

The Transcendentalists have tried to graft the German habit 
of thought into the New England mind. The attempt is an 
abortion ; for there is a reality in the conceptions of the An- 
glo-Saxon, which makes sad havoc with the moon-struck, 
dreamy speculations of the German; and especially in matters 
of Religion. And yet the atte pt has not been without a 
certain sort of advantage toliterature. In the first heat of the 
transcendental fever, the narrow provincial pulse was beating 
quick and strong. The writers in the Dial felt as if the lease 
of heaven had been granted to them ; they built gorgeous cas- 
tles in the air ; but that vapor has cleared away. The most 
brilliant creation of the movement was Judd’s Margaret,—a 
work at once fantastic, dreamy, unnatural, and impossible. It 
thrills you with the writer’s glowing conception of the Church 
of the Future ; but that Church can only be the grand dream 
of a wonderful mind ; it is only the baseless fabric of a vision. 
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The watchwords of the transcendental party were, and still 
are, Progress, Truth, Freedom of Opinion, Individuality, He- 
roism, Independence of Mind, The Coming Age. The counter- 
checks to all these ideas are not thought of ; but these men 
stand out from society as the advocates of one or more of these 
facts or ideas. They seem to think that the great business of 
the world is to consider their pet notion or panacea. The men 
who thus individualize themselves, are the legitimate descend- 
ants of the “ Brook Farm” Fraternity. They are each inde- 
pendent advocates of Modern Infidelity ; they come to us in 
the garb of humane, benevolent men ; they have no other re- 
ligion ; but their opinions and notions are masked batteries. 
They use them as a blind, to convince the multitude of the su- 
periority of Humanitarianism over Christianity. And there are 
many secluded men,—hermits,—in New England, who isolate 
themselves by virtue of this same opinion. They are our Pu- 
ritan monks. The Rectory of Moreland has one of these social 
reformers,—a well-conceived character, endowed with a certain 
fascination. Thoreau was perhaps the best type of our Puritan 
Simeon Stylites. He had no pillar, but he was the prophet of 
his class, and had many a silent worshipper. 

It is sad, to see so many bright minds casting about among 
these subterfuges of Christianity, for some sure anchorage. It 
is sad, to see a man putting off his humanity, because he cannot 
honestly believe with the multitude. It is sad, to see one’s 
brother exulting in the flicker of a false religious light. It is 
sad, to think that Puritanism has had no better success, than 
to alienate the greater amount of genius and learning from her 
communion. But it would gladden the breast of every Christ- 
ian, to see these men standing upon the firm and simple Faith 
of the Church, a Faith without a Philosophy, at least a Faith 
which is accepted without a philosophical speculation ; a thing 
which it is hard to make these men understand, and yet, which 
once clearly apprehended, the victory is almost won. It would 
gladden us to see them laying aside endless speculations about 
special religious doctrines, giving up pet notions on the Suprem- 
acy of Reason, and loving the Church Catholic as heartily as 
they now love their own individuality. We have often seen this 
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change made with complete success ; yet it takes years to re- 
move the evil influences of a wrong religious training. But 
the peace, comfort, rest of the Church is worth the trial. 
These Religious Novels clearly show what work the Church 
has to do in this field. She has to use a wise conservative in- 
fluence. In the midst of doubt, she is to show what can be 
believed. She is to meet their various negative and destructive 
elements by positive and calm teaching. She is to remove 
prejudice with a loving hand, She is to have charity for those 
who have honestly adopted religious views different from ours. 
The majority in New England know nothing of the Church ; 
much is needed in the way of explanation and kind compari- 
son of views ; and she must have patience to await and be- 
seech God’s blessing on her work, She has the new apostle- 
ship to the Gentiles, and she needs even the inspired wisdom 
of St. Paul to make her work successful. In years, however, 
the reaction is sure to come. Out of religious confusion will 
finally spring forth harmony and order ; and then the Church, 
—her ranks recruited from the Puritans themselves,—will 


stand, with open gates, the refuge of the lost sheep of Israel, 
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Arr. IIL—THE FIRST BISHOP OF CONNECTICUT 
AND THE EPISCOPAL RECORDER. 


Tue publication of a critique on the relations of the first 
Bishop of Connecticut to his Episcopal brother of New York, 
in the Church Review, and the appearance of a series of Arti- 
cles in one of the Church papers of the day, devoted to a con- 
sideration of the services of Bishop Seabury to the American 
Church, were followed by an editorial attack in the Episcopal 
Recorder of July 26th, 1862. This Article was immediately 
answered in the columns of the Christian Times, the paper in 
which the sketch of Bishop Seabury’s life had appeared, and 
which had just before, in its Editorial columns, joined with 
the Recorder in the onslaught upon its own *‘ Special Contrib- 
utor.” In the meantime, a learned and excellent Presbyter of 
the Diocese of Connecticut, indignant at, what appeared to 
him, the misrepresentations of the Recorder’s Article, addressed 
a Letter to the Editor of that paper, in defence of Bishop Sea- 
bury. The Recorder, seizing upon certain points in the com- 
munication trom Connecticut, without noticing at that time, 
or at a later date, the answer in the “‘ Times,” proceeded with 
a long and elaborate discussion of the question, reiterating its 
previous assertions, with certain changes of expression, and by 
the introduction of matter wholly irrelevant, and by—we can 
but say it—not unskillful misrepresentations of facts, and by 
inferences,—it seems to us,—illogical and absurd, endeavored 
to throw odium on the character of Bishop Seabury. 

The fact that the answer in the 7imes remains unanswered, 
and that the principal points it was intended to meet were 
either comparatively left out of sight, or else modified in ex- 
pression in the Recorder’s second Editorial, will bear their 
weight with impartial minds. It is with the “ Reply” to the 
Letter of the Rev. Dr. Hallam that we have now to do; and 
we shall confine ourselves patiently, and impartially, to a re- 
view of each and every historical statement therein contained. 
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We enter into this examination the more readily, as it will give 
us an opportunity to lay before our readers some most impor- 
tant facts, and recall some marked features in the early history 
of our Church, of the greatest interest, and which it is unwise 
for us to forget. It is this consideration, and this alone, which 
induces us to follow up the investigation in the Review. 

We proceed at once to what the Recorder styles “ the true 
issue ;” for the resumé of epithets and expressions, found in 
the Article on the Church Review, and the discussion of the 
right of the Recorder to defend or eulogize Bishop White, oc- 


cupying nearly a column’s space, cannot certainly be considered 


as verifying the heading, “ Misstatements as to Bishop White,” 
under which they appear. The account we have earlier given® 
of the treatment of Bishop Seabury by Bishop Provoost was 
not, as the Recorder claims to “have already shown,” “ exe- 
cuted” ‘under the impulse of traditions which had no real 
foundation,” but it was the presentation of documentary proof 
in elucidation of a dark chapter in our Ecclesiastical annals, 
and its defence, so far as the ecorder’s exceptions are concern- 
ed, had already appeared in part, ere the date of the appearance 
of the Article we are now considering. To that defence we 
refer for our proof of the statements contained in the pages of 
the Review; simply premising, that, but for the brevity re- 
quired in» newspaper communications, other and equally 
weighty proof might have been brought forward from the 
sources therein indicated. It is then with the ‘‘ True Issue ” 
that we have todo. That issue is “ the fact,” to quote the 
Recorder’s words, “ first, that Bishop Seabury’s past history 
showed him to be an unfit person to invite to take part in the 
organization of a Protestant and Republican Church ;” and 
consequently, that Bishop White, ‘in his early opposition to 
Bishop Seabury, was right.” We might very easily dispose 
of this “fact,” by the opposing “fact,” stated in Bishop 
White’s Memoirs of the Church,} and abundantly sustained 
by the MS. Letters of the time, that Bishop Seabury was 


* See Am. Qu. Ch. Rev., Vol. XIV., p. 668, et. seq. 
+ 2d Ed., page 100. Vide also Skinner’s Annals of Scottish Episcopacy, page 52, 
and Hawks’ and Perry’s Reprint of the Old Journals, I., 452, 3. 
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invited “‘ to take part in the organization of” our “ Protestant 
and Republican Church” prior to the meeting of the Conven- 
tion of 1785, and almost immediately after his arrival in Con- 
necticut ; and that a long communication from him, in response 
to one from the Rev. Dr. William Smith, asking his advice, and 
presence, was read before that Convention, and served at least 
one good purpose, if we may judge from Bishop White’s own 
words,—that of pointing ‘out a way of obviating” a “failure 
in England” of an application for the Episcopal Succession. We 
might also add the “ fact,” that Dr. White expressed the hope 
that Bishop Seabury might be present at this Meeting for the 
“ organization of a Protestant and Republican Church,” from 
the very first. that was known of his arrival on our shores ;* 
and that his advice was sought, not only once, but several times, 
prior to the first Convention, both by Dr. White and Dr. 
Smith, in a way showing the fullest confidence and the most 
unbounded respect, on the part of both of these gentlemen, to- 
wards the first American Bishop. But we will go back of this 
alleged ‘‘ fact,” thus summarily disproved, to the Recorder’s 
re-statement of the first point of ‘ the true issue,” which is as 
follows : 

“ What we did maintain, however, was, that Bishop Seabury’s history, before the 
consecration of the Anglican line in 1787, was so marked with theological and political 
bitterness and extravagance, as to draw on him the animosity cf Protestants, as well as 
Republicans, and that this was accompanied with a ridicule, which, though it excited 
pity among Episcopalians elsewhere, must have injured his influence.” 

We search in vain in the first Article in the Recorder, to 
which this paragraph refers, for any limitation of time such as 
our writer, more careful grown, here makes. But taking this as 
designed ‘‘ to recall anything” he had earlier “‘ said, inconsist- 
ent with the dignity and acceptability of the last few years of 
his life,” which he professes himself ‘ glad” to do, and even 
accepting his further change of the date of Seabury’s conver- 
sion from “ theological and political bitterness and extrava- 
gance” to amiability and zeal, found in the paragraph we 
quote below, we shall still join issue with hinras to the facts of 
the case. 


* Hawks’ and Perry’s Reprint, I., 459. 
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“What we now propose to prove, however, is, that before 1786, when Bishop 
White's opposition to him was most strongly evidenced, the allegations of our former 
Article, ae recapitulated by us above, are true.” 


In proof of these assertions, very different, as any one may 
see, on examination, from the unguarded expressions of the 
first Editorial, we have, under the sensation headings, of 
“Bishop Seabury’s Early Controversies,” ‘‘Crimination and 
Recrimination,” ‘‘ Bishops to be Disloyal and Venal,” a col- 
umn and a half, to which we propose to direct our attention. 

“Tn 1768,” says the Recorder, “when Dr.” (it should be “ Mr.,”—Seabury then 
having simply his “ M. A. ”—) “Seabury, then in his thirty-ninth year, was Rector of 
St. Peter’s, West-Chester, New York, a Convention of Episcopal Ministers met for 
the purpose of petitioning the English Government to commission resident Bishops 
for America. Of this Convention Dr. Seabury was Secretary, but it by no means 
fairly represented the American Church. It embraced but a few Clergymen of the 
Extreme High-Tory and High Flying Sect, and none of them from the Colonies of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina and Georgia, where four fifths of 
the American Episcopalians were resident. And at once a vehement opposition 
arose, not only from Whigs and non-Episcopalians, who, from political or Ecclesi- 
astical reasons, dreaded the change, but from the entire body of the Church outside 
of the few parishes represented by the petitioners.—The first class objected to 
Bishops, in toto; the second, to any but those of the ‘ primitive’ pattern.” 

Then follows a reference to the “American Whig,” a volume 
rare indeed, but not so rare but that others than the Editor of 
the Recorder are familiar with it, and with the controversy, to 
which its first appearance gave rise. And in giving this refer- 
ence, the Editor of the Recorder presumes, on the authority of 
an anonymous scribbler, in a violent, partizan, and political 
paper of a day when the license of the press was most licen- 
tious, to assert, in opposition to the express words of those 
who were principally concerned in this Convention, “ that the 
effort was to revive an Established Episcopate, with all its pe- 
culiarities so unsuited to Colonial life.’ The statement of 
Mr. Seabury, over his own name, denying the assertions of the 
irresponsible “ Q,” are stigmatized by the Revorder as “ cer- 
tainly bellicose enough ;” and when this anonymous libeller 
re-affirmed his slanders, still concealing his name, and called 
upon Seabury to produce the proof of his assertions, which he 
claimed was in his (Seabury’s) power, we are told that “this, 
Dr. Seabury, certainly very unfortunately for his own reputa- 

VOL. XV. 3 
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tion, refused to do ; and with this began a discussion, of which 
he appears a chief hero, and which continued, with singular 
violence, to entertain the public for two years.” 

At the outset of our examination of this tissue of misrepre- 
sentation, we must bespeak the reader’s patience. In clearing 
up this matter, and placing it in its historic light, we shall be 
compelled to quote at length from the documents themselves, 
garbled extracts from which are furnished in the Recorder’s 
Article, and it will be further necessary for us to review, some- 
what in full, the whole controversy, which is so ingeniously 
seized upon by the Editor of the Recorder to blacken the 
character of Bishop Seabury’s early career. 

With this preliminary statement, we proceed to an exami- 
nation of this paragraph. A reader unacquainted with the 
facts of the case, noticing the pains taken to inform us, that 
this Convention “embraced but a few clergymen of the ex- 
treme High-Tory and High-Flying sect, and none of them 
from the Colonies of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, South 
Carolina and Georgia, where four-fifths of the American Epis- 
copalians were resident,” would be somewhat surprised to learn 
that this Convention was not intended to embrace the Clergy 
of the Colonies other than New York at first, and subsequently, 
New York and New Jersey. It is certainly no discredit to 
the present Diocesan Convention of New York, that it does 
not embrace the Clergy uf New England and those of the Mid- 
dle and Southern States ; and a statement, to the effect, that at 
any particular Session, or at the Sessions in general of the New 
York Convention, there were no representatives from other 
Dioceses, could but appear to one acquainted with the facts 
as a designed misrepresentation. It so happens that the 
minutes of the original meetings of this famous Convention are 
in existence. They have been a number of times in the ands 
of the writer of this Article, and we copy verbatim et literatim 
from the opening page of these interesting and valuable re- 
cords, for the purpose of making good our explanation of the 
absence of deputies from the Middle and Southern Colonies. 
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“MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
CONVENTION OF NEW YORK. 


The Clergy of the Province of New York, taking into their serious consideration 
the present State of the Church of England in the Colonies, where it is obliged to 
struggle against the Opposition of Sectaries of various Denominations, and also la- 
bours under the Want of the Episcopal Order, and all the Advantages and Bless- 
ings resulting therefrom; agreed upon holding voluntary Conventions, at least once 
in the year and oftener if Necessity required, as the most likely means to serve 
the Interest of the Church of England; as they could then not only confer together 
upon the most likely methods, but use their joint Influence and Endeavours to ob- 
tain the Happiness of Bishops, to support the Church against the unreasonable Op- 
position given to it in the Colonies, and cultivate and improve a good Understand- 
ing and Unior with each other. 
ist Convention, In pursuance of this Agreement, a voluntary Convention of the Cler- 
May 21,1766. gy of the Province of New York, assisted by some of their Brethren 
from New Jersey and Connecticut, was held at the House of Doc’r Auchmuty, in 
New York, the 21st of May, 1766. 


PRESENT, 

The Rev'd Doct’r Johnson, Mr. Cutting, 
Doe’r Auchmuty, Mr. Avery, 
Doe’r Chandler, Mr. Munro, 
Mr. Charlton, Mr. Jarvis, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Seabury, 
Mr. Ogilvie, Mr. McKean, 
Mr. Cooke, Mr. Inglis,”* 


As to the fewness of the clergy present, any one acquainted 
with the New York Clergy list of the time, can see at a glance 
what value we may attach to the insinuation. The recogni- 
tion of this very Convention by the Archbishops and Bishops 
of England, the deference paid to their recommendations and 
suggestions, and their relations with the Venerable Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,t and the 
names composing its members, three of whom became in after 
years American Bishops, and none of whom passed from earth 
without leaving a fragrant memory behind, should suffice to 
accredit the importance and the representative character of this 


* From the orig:nal Minute-book in the hand-writing of Mr., afterwards Bishop, 
Seabury, still preserved in the hands of his family. 

+ Vide Hawks’ and Perry's Reprint of the Old Journals, I., 384; Clark’s History 
of St. John’s Ch., Elizabeth Town, N. J., Chapt. VI.; Chandler's Life of Dr. John- 
son, Appendix of Letters, etc. 
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Convention. But we are assured, that “‘ it by no means fairly 
represented the American Church” in this desire for an Epis- 
copate. Let us examine this point. So far back as 1703, the 
Venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel had 
received ‘‘addresses from divers parts of the continent, and 
islands adjacent, for a Suffragan, to visit the several Churches ; 
ordain some, confirm others, and bless all.”* Ten years later, 
the Clergy of Boston, together with the Governor and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of that Puritan Province the laymen of Phil- 
adelphia and Burlington, and the clergy and laity of Maryland, 
sent addresses to the English Throne, expressing the same de- 
sire. In 1750, the clergy of Massachusetts Bay signed definite 
“ proposals,” drawn up by no less a man than Bishop Butler, 
meeting in full the objections of the Dissenters to the es- 
tablishment of an American Episcopate, and settling the plan 
for further efforts for the accomplishment of this result. These 
“Proposals ” are as follows, and their republication by Ap- 
thorp, in his controversy with Dr. Mayhew, but a little before 
their incorporation into the “Appeal to the Public in behalf” of 
these efforts for the establishment ‘‘of the Church of England,” 
issued under the sanction and by the direct appointment of 
this New York Convention, make them authoritative in their 
exposition of the nature of the plan. 

“1st. That no coercive power is desired over the laity in any case; but only a 
power to regulate the behaviour of the clergy who are in Episcopal orders, and to 
correct and punish them according to the laws of the Church of England, in case of 
misbehaviour or neglect of duty; with such power as the commissaries abroad 
have exercised. : 

2dly. That nothing is desired for such bishops, that may in the least interfere 
with the dignity, or authority, or interest of the governor, or any other officer of 
state. Probate of wills, license for marriage, &c., to be left im the hands where 
they are, and no share of the temporal government is desired for the bishops. 

3dly. The maintenance of such bishops not to be at the charge of the colonies. 

4thly. No bishops are intended to be settled in places where the government is 
in the hands of dissenters, as in New England, &c., but authority to be given only 
to ordain clergy for such Church of England congregations as are among them, and 
to inspect into the manner and behaviour of the same clergy, and to confirm the 


members thereof.” + 





* Abstract for 1703 in Lib’y of Brown Univ.; Providence, R. I. Vide Church 
Review IV., 553; Hist. Coll. P. E. C.; L., 139. 
+ Chandler’s Life of Johnson. Eng. ed., p. 169. 
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About, this time Secker, then Bishop of Oxford, addressed 
to Mr. Walpole his exposition of the plan for establishing an 
American Episcopate. 

“The thing proposed,” says his Lordship, “is, that two or three Persons should 
be ordained Bishops, and sent into our American Colonies, to administer Confirma- 
tion, and give Deacons’ and Priests’ Orders, to prepare Candidates, and exercise 
such Jurisdiction over the Clergy of the Church of England in those Parts, as the 
late Bishop of London's Commissaries did, or.such as might be thought proper that 
any future Commissaries should, if this Design were not to.take Place.”* 

That this was the plan still recognized as the basis of the 
desired Eniscopate at the time of the meeting of the New York 
Convention, and by the very men who composed it, is not only 
proved by the frequent allusions to it in the papers of this 
and similar gatherings, and in the Addresses they sent to the 
English Throne and the English Bishops’, but also receives the 
strongest confirmation from the language of Archbishop Seck- 
er himself, in his Answer to Dr. Mayhew’s attack on the Ven- 
erable Society, where, after asserting in the strongest terms that 
the Bishops for America were to “ have no concern in the least 
with any Persons who do not profess themselves to be of the 
Church of England,” and no authority “ to infringe or dimin- 
ish any Privileges and Liberties enjoyed by any of the Laity, 
even of our own Communion,” he adds, ‘‘ This is the REAL and 
ONLY SCHEME that hath ever been planned for Bishops in 
America. and whoever hath heard of any other hath been mis- 
INFORMED through Mistake or Design.” Well may we judge of 
the temper and Christian charity of the men whose cause the 
Recorder is so ready to espouse, and whose untruthful and 
malevolent assertions, it would, even at this late day, endeavor 
to sustain, when it is stated by the biographers of this amiable 
prelate, whose candor, ability and courtesy in this controversy 
the Puritan Dr. Mayhew could but confess, that 

“Posterity will stand amazed, when they are told, that on this Account” (the 
endeavors he made for securing an American Episcopate on the basis we have re- 
presented) “his Memory has been pursued in Pamphlets and News-Papers with such 
unrelenting Rancour, and such unexampled Wantonness of Abuse, as he would scarce 
have deserved, had he attempted to eradicate Christianity out of America, and to 
introduce Mahometanism in its Room: Whereas, the plain Truth is, that all he 


* An Address from the Clergy of N. Y., &., p. 22. 
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wished for, was nothing more than what the very best Friends to religious Freedom 
ever have wished for, a compleat Toleration for the Church of England in that 
Country.”* 

Based on this plan, and in continuance of efforts made from 
time to time in all parts of the Colonies from the beginning of 
the century, there were attempts to influence the Ministry 
and Bishops of Great Britain in behalf of an American Epis- 
copate inaugurated in New York and New Jersey, in Connec- 
ticut, in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, by formal Addresses 
to the Throne, the Venerable Society, and the Archbishops 
and Bishops, and in Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia by 
frequent letters from the clergy to those high in power. In 
this latter Colony a Convention of the Clergy, acting under 
the presidency of the Commissary of the Bishop of London for 
that Colony, but a few years later also addressed the Throne 
for Bishops in America. The learned and pious Jonathan 
Boucher, one of the most eminent of the Maryland Clergy, who 
wrote and preached in behalf of this movement, quotes from 
“their petition these words : 

“Bishops in America are to have no other authority, but such as is of a purely 
spiritual and ecclesiastical nature; such as is derived from the Church, and not 
from the State; which is to operate only upon the Clergy of the Church, and not 
on the Laity. They are not to interfere with the property or privileges, whether 
civil or religious, of Churchmen and Dissenters; are only to exercise the original 
duties of their office, i. e., to ordain, to govern the clergy, and to administer con- 
firmation.”+ 

It is true, that both in Maryland and Virginia there was 
opposition to this plan, and to every plan for the introduction 
of American Bishops. It is further true, that four clergymen 
of Virginia protested against the Address of the Virginia Con- 
vention to the King, asking for Bishops, and that the large 
majority of the Clergy of that Colony failed to attend the 
Meeting of this Convention, though urged to do so by public 
invitation from the Commissary. Was it because they were 
more pious or more patriotic than those who desired Bishops ? 
By no means. The piotesters were led by Samuel Henley, a 





* Life of Archbishop Secker, by Drs. Porter and Stanton, p. 54. 
+ Boucher’s View of the Causes and Consequences of the American Revolution 
Lond., 1797, p. 141. 
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Professor at William and Mary College, whose temper and 
character may be judged by his vilification of Archbishop 
Secker, found in the Virginia Gazette of July 18, 1771, and so 
shameless in language and wanting in taste, that the historian 
of the Virginia Church deems it ‘‘ most charitable to his mem- 
ory to withhold” his “‘ name” as its author.* 

Gwatkin, who was second in this protest, was troubled 
‘with a disorder in his breast,’’ when requested by the House 
of Burgesses to preach before them on the Fast day appointed 
with reference to the closing of Boston harbor by Parliament,t 
and with Henley returned to England, as Tories, the following 
year. These were the only protesters against the Address. 
Two other clergymen afterwards joined them ; Hewitt, who ap- 
pears to have deserted either the Church or the country at the 
breaking out of the Revolution, for we hear nothing more of 
him, and his name is not found among those who reorganized 
the Virginia Church, and William Bland. The standing of 
this man in the ministry, when contrasted with that of the 
venerable Johnson, the accomplished Caner, the elegant Ap* 
thorp, the indefatigable William Smith, the learned Chandler, 
the pious Boucher, and men, like them, of reputation, learning 
and years, who espoused their cause, may be learned from 
Bishop Meade’s instructive voluthes.t Ordained while this 
controversy was going on, without a regular parish, and after- 
wards denied a seat in the Virginia Conventions, “his only 
virtue was an attachment to the Revolutionary cause while he 
was minister in James City, and which brought him into some 
notice by our patriots in Williamsburg.” ‘ But,” adds the 
Bishop, “he was a man of intemperate habits,” and his life 
closed in the midst of a shameful struggle with another and a 
worthier man into whose parish he had intruded himself and his 
unhallowed ministrations. These four men were the only open 
assailants among the whole body of American Episcopalians, 
of the pious efforts of Chandler, Johnson, Boucher, and their 


* P. E. Hist. Collect. I, p., 150. Vide also ‘An Address from the Clergy, &c.,’ 
foot note td p. 26. 

+ Vide Meade’s Old Churches, &c., Ii., 440. 

t Ibid., L., p. 273, 274. 
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supporters, If others of the Clergy of Virginia gave little ev- 
idence of any wish for Bishops, we may assign either the char- 
itable reason given by Bishop Meade, who says “‘ that there 
was but one opinion as to the propriety and desirableness of 
the object, but only diversity as to the time and manner of 
effecting it ;’* or we may venture to assert as the cause, that 
which is so sadly apparent to those who have read the unpub- 
lished letters of the pious Griffith, first Bishop-elect of Virginia, 
detailing the hindrances preventing his consecration,—the fear 
lest Episcopal authority should bring to discipline the flagrant 
and numerous offenders against common morality in the cleri- 
cal ranks. That this latter reason had much to do with the 
lukewarm support the effort for the Episcopate received in 
Maryland, appears not only from the whole history of the 
Church in that Colony, dating as far back as the time of Com- 
missary Bray’s visitations early in that century, but especially 
from a letter addressed to the Bishop of London by Dr. Chan- 
dler, detailing the results of his personal inspection there in 
‘these sad words: “‘ The general character of the Clergy, I am 
sorry to say, is most wretchedly bad.”+ Surely, only to quote 
the words of the ‘* Address from the Clergy of New York and 
New Jersey,”—words whose ‘‘ general tone” even the Recorder 
is forced to confess to be ‘‘ prudent and just,”—‘‘ If there re- 
main any Episcopalians, in these Colonies, who are not heartily 
reconciled to the Episcopate in Question, it is more than we 
have discovered ; (One Gentleman in Boston must be except- 
ed ;) so that a Member of the Church of England, anda Friend 
to an American Episcopate on the Plan that we have pursued, 
have, for some time past, been looked upon here as synon- 
mous Terms,” furnishes us abundant testimony to rebut the 
sweeping assertions of the Recorder as to the “ few clergymen 
of the Extreme High-Tory and High-Flying Sect,” who are 
stated to have been all, who wished for American Bishops ; 
while the further quotation, “‘ that, out of a Hundred Clergy- 
men belonging to Virginia, four have publicly opposed an 
Application for American Bishops, we can consider as no 


* Old Churches, I., 170. 
+ Hawks’ Maryland, p. 249; Church Review, IV.. &76. 
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Proof of the general Aversion of the Inhabitants to such an 
Appointment,” easily disposes of the four Clergymen, if more 
were needed to stamp their characters than the words we have 
given above. It must have been with terrible force that these 
additional words, from the same ‘ Address,” came home to 
these men of whose temper and character so little that is cred- 
itable can be said: ‘ Indeed, we had always thought it im- 
possible, both from the Reason of Things, and from what we 
had seen and experienced, that any Episcopal Clergymen 
should be averse to the Presence of Bishops, EXCEPTING ONLY 
suUCH DELINQUENTS AS HAVE REASON TO DREAD THEIR IN- 
sPpECTION. We hope, however, that this is not the Case of the 
Four Gentlemen that protested, with whose Characters we are 
not particularly acquainted.”* 

In North Carolina and Georgia the Church had not even a 
name to live. In South Carolina the fear of a Bishop could 
not have arisen from “ Protestant or Republican” grounds, 
for it continued even after the Revolution, and its cause may 
be inferred when a prominent minister of Charleston is found 
challenging a brother clergyman to a duel for exposing his 
authorship of what Bishop White calls a “ licentious pam- 
phlet,” leveled against Bishop Seabury, and when this con- 
duct, resented by the whole Church at the northward, only 
found support in the person of one, his friend, Robert Smith— 
who used the highest position in the Church to shield him from 
the punishment demanded by no other than Bishop White 
himself. 

With these words, we leave to the judgment of intelligent 
readers the assertion of the Recorder, that the Convention “ by 
no means fairly represented the American Church,” so far as 
the desire for the Episcopate is concerned, and with this ex- 
planation, rendered necessary by the Recorder’s strange endorse- 
ment of the attacks upon the Church by the political Presby- 
terians of New York, we dismiss the question whether ‘ the 
effort was to revive an established Episcopate, with all its pecu- 
liarities unsuited to Colonial life.’ And with the statements 


* Pp. 5, 6, of the “ Address,” &c. 
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we have made, drawn from authentic sources, and easily sup- 
ported by other and abundant testimonies, printed and manu- 
script, in our hands, we ask for impartial judgment as to the 
“vehement opposition not only from Whigs and non-Episcopa- 
lians, who, from political and ecclesiastical reasons, dreaded the 
change, but from the entire body of the Church outside of the 
few parishes represented by the petitioners.” 

And now for the share Mr. Seabury had in this controversy. 
We have already alluded to the strange readiness shown by the 
Editor of a paper, professing itself the Episcopal Recorder, to 
accept the testimony of anonymous assailants of the Church and 
its Clergy in preference to the testimony of our own Ministers, 
when freely given over their own names. What shall we say, 
then, when we find on examining the original records of this 
Convention, that the assertion made by ‘‘Q” and revived by the 
Episcopal Recorder,—simply, we can but think, because aimed 
at one the Recorder delights to dishonor,—that, “what Dr. 
Seabury and his associates desired, was not a primitive Bish- 
op, but one invested with territorial power and wealth ; and 
declaring that their petitions contained injurious reflections 
on other denominations,” is completely disproved ;—that the 
Convention commits itself, both in its private discussions and 
public statements, to the plan of a ‘‘ Primitive Bishop,” and no 
other, and that so far as “ injurious reflections on other denom- 
inations” are concerned, the Preamble to the record we publish 
from the Minute Book in Mr. Seabury’s hand writing, is a fair 
sample of the allusions to “other denominations ;” and that 
these words, and all we have ever seen, emanating from this 
source,—and our researches with reference to this matter are 
neither limited nor without access to all the documents necessary 
to obtain a full knowledge of what was desired or what was ac- 
complished in the affair,—-are eminently dignified, courteous and 
fair, presenting the most marked contrast to the dreary pages 
of records, attacks, remonstrances, petitions, instructions, &c., 
it has been our task to examine as coming from the other 
side. With regard to Mr. Seabury’s Letter, it is unjust to the 
writer to suppress, as the Recorder does, its opening sentences 
explanatory of its appearance and apropos to the matter in 
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hand. We give it in full below, and leave our readers to judge 
whether, under the circumstances it details, an emphatic brand- 
ing of the falsehood of the American Whig was not called for, 
and whether, under the provocation, the language of Seabury 
was at all too strong. We only regret thatethers cannot, for 
themselves, as we have done, find still stronger cause for Sea- 
bury’s plain, unvarnished denunciation of what is now confessed 
by both sides to have been groundless assertion and misrepre- 
sentation, only designed to affect personal and political ends, 
in a patient examination of the language and temper of this 
‘American Whig,” thus called from a dishonored grave by the 
Editor of an Episcopal Recorder to bear testimony against 
the first American Bishop. 

But it would ill accord with our taste, and certainly prove 
irrelevant to our purpose, to cull, from the ill-tempered Articles 
of this acrimonious controversy, the epithets “hurled” from 
side to side in a dispute which was throughout political as 
well as ecclesiastical. It is enough to say, from personal and 
impartial examination, that while neither side is rightly free 
from the charge of great asperity, there is no language too low, 
no denunciation too strong, no misrepresentations too base, no 
accusations too shameless, to be freely branded by the Presbyte- 
rian partizans of the Livingston clique, against the Church, its 
members, its ministers and its ministrations. But we have 
simply to do with the two Letters of Seabury. occupying less 
than eleven pages out of more than eight hundred, and the only 
replies he made to long continued abuse and malevolent insin- 
uation. The first is as follows: 

From Mr. Gaine’s Gazette, Monday, March 28, [1768.] 
An Advertisement to the Public. 
\ HEREAS an anonymous Writer, who stiles himself The American Whig, 
in his last Monday’s Publication, viz. No. II., hath accused “a certain Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Clergy here,” of having transmitted “seven petitions, to 
“some of the most respectable personages in England, earnestly soliciting Bishops 


“for America; representing the deplorable condition of an unmitred Church, &c.—and 


“not sparing very injurious reflections upon the other denominations, as seditious 
“ Incendiaries, and disaffected to King and Government:” I beg leave to observe, that 
I have acted as Secretary to the Convention, from its first formation, and have par- 
ticularly attended to, and carefully read, every petition that they have transmitted 


tc England, “soliciting Bishops for America,” and I do affirm, that the Convention 
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have never made any “injurious reflections upon the other Denominations,” by re- 
presenting them either “as seditious incendiaries,” or as “disaffected to the King 
and Government.” Ido moreover affirm and declare, that this assertion of the Am- 
erican Whig, is absolutely, utterly and entirely false and groundless. And I hereby 
call upon him in this open manner, both as amember of, and as Secretary to the Con- 
vention, publickly to pr@luce the authorities upon which he has asserted so infamous a 
falsehood. In this case the most positive proof is insisted on, nor will the respectable 
Publie be put off with a poor, simple, ‘‘ We are told,” which is nothing to the purpose. 
Should any person think that I do not treat this writer with proper respect, let 
him turn to the last paragraph of the American Whig, No. I, where Dr. Chandler 
and the Convention, (Gentlemen at Jeast as respectable as himself) are accused of 
the grossest falsehood and deceit, in pretending to ask for a Bishop only ‘upon the 
plan proposed in the Appeal, while it is ‘not a primitive Bishop they want:” But, 
&c. Such a piece of effrontery and malice, I think, deserves, end would justify, 
worse treatment than a regard to my own character would suffer me to give him. 
March, 23, 1768. 8. SEABURY. 


In reading this communication, with the full knowledge of 
the statements, so prejudicial to the Church and so injurious in 
their reflections upon the character of pious and learned Clergy- 
men of our own Communion, we fail to see in it the ‘key note” 
to any thing but a very natural indignation called forth by the 
unscrupulous attack of the Presbyterians. As such, we leave 
it to the judgment of our readers. 

A single word is due to the point attempted to be made by 
the Recorder with regard to the failure of Seabury, “ certainly 
very unfortunately for his own reputation,” to produce the docu- 
ments referred to. We append from the “ Minute Book” of 
the New York Convention, the following rule of that body, 
adopted prior to the breaking out of this controversy, and con- 
sequently not occasioned by it, but which was in force when 
this impudent demand was made. 

A Ruleofg~ Ona Motion made, it was agreed unanimously, That no Copy of 
the Convention. any Minute or Minutes of the Convention, be given to any Person 


except to a Member, without a particular Order of the Convention.” pp. 29, 30, 
MS. Minutes. 


Originally adopted to prevent the public appearance of such 
records of their proceedings as had reference to inefficient or 
immoral Clergymen, of whose irregularities they had, by direction 
of the Venerable Society, received the oversight, this “rule of 
Convention” would effectually preclude any other denial of the 
assertions of “Q” in the “American Whig” than that which 
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Seabury made. We cannot understand on what principle the 
Editor of the Recorder regards it deficient. We call upon him 
the rather, if he would still espouse the cause of an anonymous 
scribbler against a responsible and respectable man, to produce 
from the petitions themselves, or from the further lucubrations 
of “Q,” or any, or all, of the writers of the ‘“‘ Whig,” any ez- 
tract supporting ‘‘Q’s” statements. Surely the “onus pro- 
bandi” did not rest on Seabury, and does not now rest on the 
defenders of Seabury, but on the other side. And premising 
that we are ready and willing to enter into this matter further 
if the Recorder wishes, we pass to the second division of the 
Recorder’s defence of its first statement,—‘ Crimination and 
Recrimination.” 

In this discussion, we are told that Seabury “appears a chief 
hero,” and that “‘ throughout its progress it exhibits Dr. Seabury 
and his friends as maintaining principles in hostility not only 
to a free government, but to a pure and Protestant Church.” 
Turning to the Controversy itself, not merely to that portion 
of it, by no means all, contained in the Whig, but to the whole 
discussion as contained in the original newspapers of the day, 
we are at once surprised, after this effort on the part of the 
Recorder to fasten the “chief” or at least a “chief hero’s” 
part on Seabury, to discover but two Letters out of several 
hundred, as emanating from his pen. We shall be still more 
surprised, if we have been wont to suppose the Recorder sufficient 
authority for simple facts, to find that these Letters, so far as 
Seabury is concerned, do not display him, at least, “as main- 
taining principles in hostility, not only to a free government, 
but to a pure and Protestant Church,” since, with reference 
to the first assertion, they have nothing at all to do with poli- 
tics ; and in the second place, they avow no other principles 
than those of the.Church of England, which, we trust, the 
Recorder will allow to have been sufficiently “‘ pure and Protest- 
ant” as it was then ‘ identified” ‘‘ with the House of Hgn- 
over.” We give both of these Letters in full, so that our readers 
may judge for themselves of the correctness of our assertian ; 
and we only ask their patient reading, for the vindication of 
Seabury’s temper, character and principles with regard to this 
and other equally baseless charges made by the Recorder. 
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We might perhaps be justified in discussing the ingenuousness 
of the Recorder in this palpable attempt to shift upon Seabury 
the weight of responsibility of the interminable replies to the 
attacks of the American Whig ; but, simply asserting that it 
is impossible to fasten upon Seabury the authorship of even one 
of these communications other than those appearing over his 
ewn name, and which we print for general examination, we 
pass to the matter of the “‘temper of the discussion” and “ Dr, 
Seabury’s” “own bearing.” For the ‘‘temper of thediscussion,” 
as a whole, we very heartily endorse the remarks of Dr. Hawks 
in his Article on the “ Episcopate before the Revolution,” repub- 
lished in the first volume of the Historical Collections of our 
Church. In passing, we may state, that so little identified was 
Seabury with the discussion, that the writer of this elaborate 
resumé of the whole controversy does not allude to him at all, 
save when mentioning in a foot-note that he, with others, was 
present at the Meeting of the Clergy requesting Dr. Chandler 
to undertake the defence of the efforts made by them for secur- 
ing an Episcopate. This surely does not look as though Mr. 
Seabury was a “chief hero” in the discussion. 

But, with reference to “ his own bearing” we are told that 
we find him in “a letter dated December, 9, 1798,” [1768] 
“ hurling at his antagonist the terms ‘ malevolent,’ ‘ false,’ ” &c., 
&c., and after the elaborate summing up of these epithets, the 
writer in the Recorder inquires, ‘‘ are we to wonder that his an- 
tagonist should, after that period, decline entering ‘ into a formal 
altercation with a man of his ungovernable passion and illiberal 
language ?’” Let us investigate the facts of the case. In the 
course of this controversy, the American Whig, attributing to 
‘Mr. S-b-r-y” an anonymous Article that had appeared in the 
Gazette devoted to the interests of the Church party, asserted 
that it had an “ original letter” from a ‘‘ member of the Soci- 
ety for Propagating the Gospel,” then in Boston, denying and 
disproving a statement that Article contained. Acting on the 
supposition, a groundless one, as it afterward appeared,—that 
Seabury was the author of the Article referred to,—the writer 
proceeded to berate Seabury in what he very correctly styles 
‘< the most injurious and scurrilous Manner.” This Letter, sent 
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from Boston to New York by no other person than Charles 
Chauncey, D. D., of Boston, the celebrated antagonist of the 
Church, and printed by his direction under a flourish of trum- 
pets that the original could be examined at the printer’s shop, 
was signed “ B. W.,” the initials of Gov. Benning Wentworth, of 
Portsmouth, the only American Member of the 8. P. G., whose 
name answered to the initials appended to the Letter. This 
fact, and the knowledge all men had that Gov. Wentworth was 
a strong Episcopalian, gave to this Letter great importance, and 
naturally called for Seabury’s notice. The more so, when Mr. 
Parker, the printer of the paper, in whose hands the pretended 
“original letter” was deposited, asserted to Seabury himself 
and to others, that Gov. Wentworth was its author. A note 
addressed to the Governor produced from Aim the information 


that the Letter “ was a villainous piece of forgery!” Further 
investigation followed, and at length it appeared that Dr. Chaun- 
cey himself had signed these initials to the document. This 
the Dr. acknowledged afterwards, endeavoring to shuffle over 
the matter as if these initials were affixed, without a knowledge 


that they belonged to the Governor of the Province of New 
Hampshire. In the mean time, when all New York was ablaze 
at the loud assertions of the Presbyterians, that the Governor 
was the author of this strange attack on Seabury and the Church, 
Seabury appeared in print with his long and able defence. 
That the epithets culled from various portions of this commu- 
nication, without a single exception we believe, are contained 
in its pages, we do not pretend todeny. That they were “hurled 
at his antagonist” unnecessarily, or without sufficient provoca- 
tion, we do deny. A great public wrong had been attempted. 
A personal and unprovoked injury had been inflicted. It was 
right and proper to brand the “falsehood” as a “ fraud” and 
a “forgery.” It was such. As such, it could only have come 
from “‘a heart inflamed by malice” and “a deceitful hand.” 
There was no other means left open for Seabury’s vindication. 
Through the columns of the press the attack had been made. 
In no other way could the defence reach those who had listened 
to the groundless charges it was intended to deny. And it 
was the strength of the facts that led his antagonist in the 
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“ Whig” to decline “any further altercation.” The fact that 
the “ Whig” in its collected form goes but a few pages further, 
though the controversy raged for months afterward, shows how 
damaging Seabury’s indignant reply was found. Dr. Chauncey 
himself did not think it unnecessary to endeavor to exculpate 
himself. And when Seabury’s triumphant rejoinder to that de- 
fence, forced him to silence, we have found in this long interval 
no further attempt to cast odium on Seabury, at least not until 
the Episcopal Recorder entered the lists to wage an unequal 
contest against him, with the bruised and battered weapons 
thrown down as useless by the Presbyterians, whose cause the 
Recorder so gladly espouses and essays to defend. 

We ask then the perusal of this long Letter which we give 
in full. We only wish to remark, in dismissing this charge of 
the Recorder, that we cannot repress our indignant denial of the 
assertion that Seabury applied, as a personalepithet, the phrase 
“Aged Horse” as the Recorder distinctly states that he did. 
As will be seen on examination, in quoting a line from Horace 
as applicable to the matter in hand, he adds the rendering given 
by the standard English translator of the poet, for the benefit of 
such readers as knew no Latin. This surely does not justify 
the Recorder in quoting the phrase, as it does, as illustrative 
of Seabury’s “coarseness.” And the fact that it is thus quoted 
without right or reason, goes far to sustain the charge of mani- 
fest unfairness in the Recorder itself. 


A @Wthip ror THE American Whig. 
By Timotnay Tick.ie, Esqr. [No. XXXVILI.| 


To Timotny TICKLE, Esqr. 
Sir, 

As you have frequently gratified occasional Correspondents, by publishing their Pro- 
ductions in your Payer, I hope you will favour me so far, as to give a Place therein, 
to the following Animadversions upon a Letter signed B. W., which appeared in the 
New-York Gazette, or Weekly Post-Boy, of the 29th of August last, printed by 
James Parker, Esg.; . . . and indeed, I have some Right to be indulged in this Re- 
quest, as the unmanly Attack that was made upon me in that Letter, was occasioned 
by a Paper published in your Whip, of July the 4th. Your Compliance will oblige 
your very humble Servant. 

West-Chester, Dec. 9, 1768. 8. SEaBuRY. 
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S it is now more than probable that the Public has by this Time forgot a 
Letter signed B. W., which was published by James Parker, Esq.; 
Comptroller of the Post-Office, in New-York, Land-Waiter in the Custom- 

House, and Printer of the New-York-Gazette, or the Weekly Post-Boy, in his 

News-Paper of the 29th of August last, in which I am treated in the most injurious 

and scurrilous Manner; I shall give the Reader an Opportunity of re-examining the 

whole Letter as it stood in Mr. Parker's Paper: That no Imputation may lie against 
me, of misquoting or misrepresenting it. 

Mr. Parker introduced the Letter with the following Preamble, viz.: 

The Printer thought proper to inform the public, that he received the following letter 
from a gentleman of figure in Boston, who has, several years past, been a member of 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; and, lest any person should 
doubt the genuineness of this letter, the Printer hereby gives notice, That the original 
ts now in his hands, and ready to be shown to any person, who is desirous of satis- 
faction on this head. 

Boston, August 5, 1768. 

To Mr. James Parker, Printer of the American Whig: 

OBSERVE that Mr. S-b-r-y, as I suppose, in his paper, printed in the New-York 
Gazette of July 4, very decently jor a clergyman, gives Dr. Chauncey the lie, for 

asserting, as he says, that “ all candidates for holy orders, in the Church of England, 
“have the expences of their home voyage paid by the society, etc.” It would not have 
been impertinent if this declaimer against falsehood, had mentioned some passage in the 
Doctor's answer, referring to the page, whereon he affirms this for fact... . Till he is 
pleased to do this, I shall take the liberty to thiuk that the Dr. has affirmed no such 
thing. He has indeed affirmed, “ that the society has publickly given an invitation to 
“ all the Colony-students, who desire Episcopal ordination, to come to England, assur- 
“ing them that their expences in going to, and returning from thence, shall be defrayed 
“by the Society ;” and he has faithfully referred his readers to the very abstract and 
page, in which this invitation and promise are contained. Upon which, I, might ask 
this stickler for impartiality in writing, whether it was fair dealing to keep so impor- 
tant a fact entirely out of sight? Let him, if he can, assign some better reason for his 
passing it over in silence, than his not knowing what to do withit. He probably knows, 
if he does not, I now tell him, till he is able to prove, that the Society never published 
the above cited invitation and promise, or that they have since published their revoka- 
tion of them, the world will judge, and are authorized to judge, that they are bound in 
strict justice to defray the expence any young students, who go to England for Episco- 
pal ordination, are put to on this account, unless it is paid in some other way. This is 
all the Dr. wanted, or had in view, in order to a full proof of the point in debate, name- 
ly, that the want of a Bishop in America was no. great hardship to candidates, on ac- 
count of the expence that would arise from their crossing the Atlantic. This might be 
galling to our correspondent with Esq. Tickle, and the true reason, at bottom, of his 
rude and injurious reflections on the Dr. 

Iam not ignorant, that the Society, for some time, have not defrayed the expence of 
voyages to England for holy orders. And why? because there was no need of it; as 
this expence has been paid, not by the candidates themselves, but by the communities 
who expect the benefit of their labours, or by private donations from other persons here, 
who wish the growth of the Church, or by the joint contributions of both. Very few, if 
any, candidates, I have reason to know, have, for many years, gone from this part of 


VOL, XVI. 4 
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the country for ordination, but the expence of their voyages have been provided for in 
one or other of those ways. I have myself been frequently called upon for help in such 
cases, and have always been free to afford it. And as the expence of candidates has 
been borne by others, and in order to lessen the disbursements of the Society, which 
would otherwise have been claimable, and must in honour and conscience have been paid 
by them, the Doctor's argument remains strong, and cannot be invalidated. 

I shall not think it improper to let this overzealous writer know, that I am not only a 
son of the Church.of England, a real hearty friend to its growth and prosperity, but one 
who has the honour of being a member of the incorporated Society for the propagation 
of the Gospel in foreign parts. Iam also a friend to decency, good manners, and a be- 
coming treatment, especially, of respectable characters ; and what is more, I am a friend 
to truth and honest impartiality ; and, as Iam fully convinced, that the representations 
the Society have had from this side the water are, in many instances, not only unfair, 
but notoriously false, I am obliged to say, what I really think, that the greatest occasion 
we, at present, have for a Bishop in America, is to correct and keep in order such 
troublesome persons as this associate with The American Whig Whipper appears to 
be, who, with some others of the like malevolent spirit, have impertinently disturbed the 
quiet of this country for sometime past. B. W. 


I was so little conscious of deserving the malevolent Strictures, and false Insinu- 
ations contained in this Letter, that had there been another Clergyman in this, or 
either of the neighbouring Colonies, whose Name thus gutted, would have answered 
to S-b-r-y in this Letter, I should have had no Suspicion that it was intended for 
me. But as I found myself so particularly pointed out, I took the first Opportu- 
nity of calling on Mr. Parker, to see the original Letter. Mr. Parker shewed me a 
written Paper, signed only B. W., and dated at Boston. I immediately took Notice 
that the Direction at the Head of this written Paper, ‘‘To Mr. James Parker, &c.,” 
and I think the Date at Boston, were in a different Hand and Ink, from the other 
Writing. Upon my Expressing my Surprise, that he should produce this Paper, 
signed only B. W., as an original Letter “ from a Gentleman of Figure in Boston,” 
. .. and demanding of him who the Author was, ... Mr. Parker, after some 
Shufling and Hesitation, named BENNING WENTWORTH, Esq., late Governor of the 
Province of New-Hampshire, as the Author; and affirmed that the written Paper 
he then shewed me, was his Hand-Writing. Being asked by me whether he 
(Parker) had received the written Paper, signed B W., from the late Governor 
Wentworth; . . . he replied, that he himself did not receive it; but that it was 
sent by Dr. Chauncey, of Boston, to some Gentlemen of this City, to be published 
in his Paper; and that if I denied or doubted its being the Hand-Writing of the late 
Governor Wentworth, he was ready to prove it. . . . Comparing in my own Mind, 
Mr. Parker’s Answers, and the Circumstance that the Direction at the Top of the 
written Paper, was in a different Hand and Ink, from the other Writing, I could 
not help suspecting that there was some Fraud or Forgery in the Case: And find- 
ing from Mr. Parker’s frequent Shiftings and Shujflings, that he was not a proper 
Person to be conversed with alone on such an Occasion; -. . after telling him, 
that he had in no wise complied with his own Preamble to the Lettér he had print- 
ed, ... that I doubted its being the late Governor Wentworth’s, and that he 
should be applied to about it, 1 left him. 

As Mr. Parker had told other Persons that the Letter, signed B. W., was written 
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by the late Governor Went:~orth, a Gentleman of Character in this City had, be- 
fore I came to Town, written to a Friend of his at Portsmouth concerning the Af- 
fair; his Friend’s Answer inclosed the following Letter from the late Governor 
Wentworth to him, viz. : 


Portsmouth, Sept. 18, 1768. 

66 i the short Time I have had to consider of the Letter signed B. W., which 

Mr. ———— advises one Parker had printed in his Paper of 29th August 
“past, I can only at present assert, That the Contents, and Every Clause therein 
“contained, is a villainous Piece of Forgery: And if any Measures can be taken to 
“ obtain the original Letter, the Villains may be discovered: And if that cannot be 
“ effected, and a legal Prosecution of Parker will answer, or be serviceable, I will 
* be at the Expence. 


I am, sir, your most humble Servant, 


B. WENTWORTH.” 


After I had seen this Letter from Mr. Wentworth, I again called on Mr. Parker, in 
Company with a Gentleman of undoubted Credit, in order to obtain a second Sight 
of the Paper in his Possession, that I might compare the Writing, with the Letter 
from Mr. Wentworth. Mr. Parker complained that I had not, when I was last at 
his House, treated him like a Gentleman; and then he rummaged over a Pox of 
Papers, and said he could not find it; but he repeatedly declared that the Letter 
signed B. W., and published in his News-Paper, was written by Benning Went- 
worth, Esq.; and transmitted to New-York by Dr. Chauncey, of Boston, with a Di- 
rection to have it printed in his Paper. Upon my desiring him to produce his 
Proofs, which, in a former Conversation, he had said he could give, that the Letter 
published by him was written by Mr. Wentworth, he replied, ... that he was 
obliged immediately to attend a Corpse into the Country, and therefore had not 
Time, but that if I doubted the Authenticity of the said Letter, if I would go to Mr. 
Thomas Smith, Attorney at Law, he had such Proofs in his Hands as would effect- 
ually convince me; for that Mr. Smith had received it from Dr. Chauncey, whom he 
supposed I would esteem a Man of Veracity. 

From Mr. Parker, I went in Company with the same Gentleman who was with 
me at Mr. Parker’s, to Mr. Thomas Smith. Upon mentioning my Business, and 
telling him that Mr. Parker had declared that Mr. Wentworth was the Author of 
the Letter signed B. W., and that it was Mr. Wentworth’s Hand-Writing; and that 
Mr. Parker had said that he received the Letter from him, and had referred me to 
him for the Proofs that the Letter was Mr. Wentworth’s; . . . he replied, that he 
had indeed given the said Letter to Mr. Parker to be printed, that he received it 
from Mr. Rogers, who received it inclosed in a Letter from Dr. Chauncey, who re- 
ceived it from the Gentleman himself in Boston; ... that it was not Mr. Went- 
worth’s own Hand-Writing, for that Mr. Wentworth was an old Man, and could not 
write; but that it was written by his Order, and that he signed B. W. toit, and gave 
it to Dr. Chauncey, who inclosed' it to Mr. Rogers, who delivered it to him, (Thom- 
as Smith,) who put it into the Hands of James Parker, Esq.; who printed it in his 
Paper. I observed upon this, that Mr. Wentworth did not live in Boston. To 
which Mr. Smith replied, that he was in Boston at that Time, and that if it would 
be any Satisfaction to me, if I would wait till the following Week, an Affidavit 
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would arrive from Boston, to prove that the Gentleman was the Author of the said 
Letter. 

_ As I observed that Mr. Smith cautiously avoided mentioning Mr. Wentworth’s 
Name, but always expressed himself by the Term . . . the Gentleman, I suspected 
that all was not fair. Itherefore pressed him more closely, and then he said, that one 
Reason why he thought the Letter to be written by Mr. Wentworth, was, that B. 
W. were the initial Letters of no other Name on the Society’s List of Members, but 
of Mr. Wentworth’s only. . . . As I went out of Mr. Smith’s Office, I told him that 
I had such Proofs in my Pocket, that Mr. Wentworth was not the Author, as would 
surprize him and all concerned. After we came into the Street, I insisted, that as 
Mr. Smith had been so very officious, as to go between Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Park- 
er, in the Affair of printing the Letter signed B. W., in whichI thought myself 
very cruelly and unjustly treated, he ought in Justice to procure me a Sight of Dr. 
Chauncey’s Letter to Mr. Rogers. Mr. Smith replied, that I might take what Steps 
I pleased; that he would give himself no Trouble about it, unless he chanced to 
see Mr. Rogers; and that he never had told Mr. Parker, or any other Person, that 
the Letter signed B. W. was written by Mr. Wentworth. 

I forgot to mention, that in my Conversation with Mr. Parker, when I told him 
that he had not complied with his Promise in the Introduction which he had print- 
ed to the Letter signed B. W., he answered, That he did not write that Introduc- 
tion; that he objected to its being printed, and that therefore he did not think him- 
self obliged by it, . . . or Words to that Purpose. 

From Mr. Smith’s, I immediately went to Mr. Rogers’ House, but he was from 
Home, on a Journey into New-Jersey, tho’ expected to return that Night, or in the 
Morning. I called again, two or three Times the next Day, but he had not return- 
ed. The next Week I set out on a Journey to Philadelphia, and when I returned, 
Mr. Rogers was gone into New England, so that I had no Opportunity of seeing 
him till some Time in November. Upon my mentioning my Business to him, he 
behaved with great Openness and Candour; readily gave me a Sight of Dr. Chaun- 
cey’s Letter to him. He without Hesitation also declared that he did not know, and 
never had heard who wrote the Letter signed B. W. That when he was lately in 
Boston, Dr. Chauncey mentioned the Matter, but did not choose to make known 
the Author’s Name. 

In Dr. Chauncey’s Letter to Mr. Rogers, according to the best of my Recollection, 
(for Mr. Rogers did not think himself at Liberty to permit any Extracts to be taken 
from it,) he says, That the Letter, signed B. W., was written by an Inhabitant of 
the Town of Boston; an Episcopalian by Principle and Education, and for several 
Years past a Member of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; . . . that 
it was written voluntarily, and unsolicited by him, and put into his Hands for him 
to make what use he pleased of it; . . . that the Author wrote it with a View of 
Exculpating him (Chauncey) from an Accusation of Falsehood, in a Paper published 
in Mr. Gaine’s Gazette, and Weekly Mercury, July the 4th. 


[The Remainder, containing Reflections on the Letter signed B. W., in our next.] 


A Continuation of Mr. Seanury’s Letter, begun in our last. 


PS hymen thus given a just and faithful historical Account of this Affair, I 
shall now make some Reflections upon the Letter itself. And 
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Ist, I shall take Notice of the Spirit and Temper with .which it is written. It 
appears, both from the Letter itself, and from Dr. Chauncey's Letter to Mr. Rogers, 
that the Design of the Letter-Writer was to vindicate him (Dr. Chauncey) from an 
Accusation of Falsehood; . . . But with what Spirit has the Author done this, or 
more properly attempted it? . . . With the most malevolent Party Rage, and with 
such Rancour and Ill-Nature, as none but a Heart inflamed by Malice could dictate. 
The whole Letter shows this to have been the Temper and State of Mind in which 
it was written, and no Censure passed upon it can possibly expose it. Instead of 
vindicating Dr. Chauncey, he rails at Mr. S-b-r-y; accuses him of “giving Dr. 
“ Chauncey the Lie,” . . . of making “rude and injurious Reflections on the Dr.,” 
. - . of being a “troublesome Person,” . . . of a “ malevolent Spirit,” . . . of hav- 
ing “impertinently disturbed the Quiet of this country for some Time past,” and 
strange to tell! of being a “ Declaimer against Falsehood,” and a “ Stickler for Im- 
“ partiality in writing.” . .. If, by this Country, the Letter-Writer means Boston, 
and the Territory thereunto belonging, I seriously declare, That I have been so far 
from “ disturbing the Quiet of that Country,” that I never was in it; that I have no 
Agents in it; that I do not recollect ever to have wrote a single Letter to any Per- 
son in it: . . . In short, I have, and desire to have, nothing to do with it. 

If by this Country, the Letter-Writer means the American Colonies in general ; 
. . » Ido not remember that I have done any Thing by which the Quiet of any one 
Person could have been disturbed, except that I once called the American Whig to 
an Account, for his Effrontery in saying, that Dr. Chandler and the Convention do 
not desire such a Bishop as is mentioned in the Appeal: And if the American Whig 
will allow me a very small Share of that Vanity with which he himself is so replete, 
I can confidently affirm, that in the Affair litigated between us at that Time, I “laid 
“him fairly on his Back without knowing my Antagonist;” . . whether he hath 
since gotten upon his Legs, or whether, ad huc procumbit Humi Bos, is a Matter of 
more Consequence to him than to me. 

2dly. The Letter signed B. W., as far as it relates to me, is utterly, absolutely and 
entirely false and groundless. And tho’ this Writer is so very angry with Mr. 
S-b-r-y, for giving, as he says, “ Dr. Chauncey the Lie,” yet he himself has written 
without any Regard to Truth. I speak only of what relates to myself in B. W.’s 
Letter, . . . a lying Heart hath directed a deceitful Hand. . . . I positively declare, 
that I was so far from being the Author of the Paper to which he refers, that I never 
saw it, heard it, thought of it, or dreamed of it, til it made its public Appearance 
in Mr. Gaine’s Paper of July the 4th Who B. W. is, I know not, and to speak 
the Truth, care not. But B. W. says he is “a Son of the Church of England,” .¢ . 
“a real Friend to its Growth and Prosperity,” . . . ‘a Member of the Society for 
“tite Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” . . . . a Friend to Decency, good 
“Manners, and a becoming Treatment, especially, of respectable Characters,” 
“and what is more, . . . a Friend to Truth and honest Impartiality.” . . . If Mr. 
B. W. is endowed with all these good Qualifications, it is very strange that not one 
of them should shew itself in the Letter now under my Consideration. . . . Js he a 
Son of the Church of England? Let him remember that the Church teaches and 
requires him to keep his Tongue from Evil Speaking, Lying, and Slandering. Is he 
“a Friend to the Growth and Prosperity of the Church?” .. Why then does he 
take Part with its avowed Enemy? Why does he represent those who contend 
only for its real and just rights and Privileges, as troublesome Persons, of a 
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malevolent Spirit, who have impertinently disturbed the Quiet of their Country 
for some time past? Is he “‘a Member of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel?” That venerable body have ever cherished, countenanced, and protected 
those Missionaries that did their Duty; they never abused, slander’d, or villified 
them, in anonymous Letters and scurrilous Papers. . . . Is he “a Friend to De- 
“cency and good Manners, and a becoming Treatment, especially of respectable 
“Characters?” Why then has he treated me with so much Indecency and IIl- 
Manners? Ifa steady and sincere Desire and Endeavour to do my Duty in that 
honourabie State of Life to which it hath pleased Gop to call me, will entitle me to 
any Respect, I may, without Vanity affirm, that my Character is respectable 
enough to have entitled me to a more becoming Treatment. . . . Is he “a Friend 
“to Truth and honest Impartiality?” How could such a Person write such a 
Letter! .. . A Letter from which, if you take all that is false and partial, you will 
leave a mere Chart Blanch. 

Mr. B. W. saysI “gave Dr. Chauncey the Lie.” It is a Form of Speech in 
which I do not allow myself to my menial Servants: And with Regard to any 
Thing Dr. Chauncey hath said in his Answer to Dr. Chandler's Appeal, I am so far 
from giving him the Lie, that,I deliberately declare I never read more than a Dozen 
Pages in it, and never intend to read a Dozen more. . .. When an Author ‘can 
calmly and seriously set himself to establish such wild Positions as that the Church 
of England does not teach the Divine Right of Episcopacy, and that her Reformers did 
not believe it, I can spend my Time much more profitably than in giving him the 
Reading. Perhaps it may be alledged in Excuse for the Dr. that he wrote his Pam- 
phlet in less than two Months; that he is an old Man, and therefore it must be ex- 
pected he will be tedious and positive : Tediousness and Positiveness being often the 
Foibles of old Age. This I confess would be a good Excuse for not writing at all ; 
and it is much to be lamented, that the Dr. does not avail himself of it, and of the 
Poet’s Advice, 

Solve senescentem maturé sanus Equum, ne 
Peccet ad Extremum ridendus, & Ilia ducat. Hor. 


Loose from the rapid Car your aged Horse, 
Lest in the Race derided, left behind, 
He drag his aged Limbs and burst his Wind. 
FRANCIS. 


That the Dr. is in some Danger of meeting with this Accident, every one must 
be sensible, who considers with what Rapidity he answered Dr. Chandler, if any 
Credit is due to the American Whig. And now behold he hath advertised a Vol- 
ums of Thirty Sheets at least, in which the Fathers of the Church are, many Centu- 
ries after their Martyrdom, again to be put to the Rack, and fortured into Confess- 
ions. If however the Dr. should escape this Fate, the following Line of another 
Poet, will be very applicable to so voluminous a Writer. . . . See who ne’er was nor 
will be half-read. . . . This, as I put no Motto to this Paper, may serve instead of 
one to those who are fond of Mottos; and I hope it will not be thought the worse 
for being introduced in the Body of my Performance. 

3dly. I shall take notice of the villainous Baseness of this Writer, in putting B. 
W. at the End of his Letter. Possibly he thought he had a Right to press any two 
Letters in the Alphabet into his Service. But certainly it is a most extraordinary 
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Piece of Conduct, first to declare himself a Member of the Society, and then to af- 
fix the initial Letters of another Member’s Name to his scandalous Production: 
Especially when it is considered that B. W. are the initial Letters of no other Name 
on the Secretary’s List of Members, but only of Benning Wentworth, Esq.; and 
that this B. W.’s Letter, tho’ now it has all the Appearance of a base-born Child, 
brought forth in Secrecy, was ushered into the World, by James Parker, Esq.; who 
acted the Part of Man-Midwife at its Birth, as the legitimate Offspring of a reputable 
Parent, who was ready to own, support, and defend it. Whether the Writer intend- 
ed by this artful Conduct, to lead People into a Belief that the Letter was really 
written by a Gentleman of so established a Reputation as Mr. Wentworth is, in or- 
der to give a greazer Weight to his Assertions; or whether it was with a Design 
to terrify Mr. S--b--r--y from replying to his infamous Performance, it is not easy 
to determine: Possibly both these Motives may have concurred, to induce him to 
proceed in this dastardly, fraudulent Manner. The first of these Intentions was 
fully answered in this Place, by the signing B. W. to the Letter, and by Mr. Park- 
er’s positive Assertion, That Mr. Wentworth was the Author of it. That the other 
Design did not succeed, the Author is, by this Time, I believe, pretty well con- 
vineed. 

The Author has declared himself a Member of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel; and Dr. Chauncey says (if I remember right,) in his Letter to Mr. Rog- 
ers, “that he is an Inhabitant of the Tuwn of Boston.” Ihave carefully examined 
the List of the Society’s Members forthe Year 1767. Ican find only four Members 
who reside in Boston, viz., His Excellency Francis Bernard, James Apthorp, Hugh 
Hall, and John Temple, Esqrs. To all these Gentlemen I am personally unknown. 
I am utterly at a Loss to conceive, that I have ever given any Occasion to them to 
treat me in so injurious and cruel a Manner, as I find myself treated in that Letter. 
I can not therefore suppose, that any one of these Gentlemen was the Author of it. 
It remains then with Dr. Chauncey to produce his Author, or to take the Lter, 
with all its Fraud, Forgery, Villainy, Scandal, Falsehood, and Baseness, upon him- 
self. 

To you therefore, most venerable Doctor, I now beg Leave to address myself. 
Possibly you may think I treat you with too great Freedom; that your Age, Sta- 
tion, and Character should exempt you from it. Age is not an Excuse for such 
base Conduct as you have ben guilty of, and therefore it ought not to screen you 
from the Consequences of it. My Station and Character (save the Article of Learn- 
ing) are equal to yours; and if you think that some Regard is due to the Station 
and Character, you ought to have considered, before your illiberal Attack upon me. 
. . « You have been at the Pains of sending an anonymous Letter 250 Miles, di- 
recting it to be printed in a public News-Paper, that it might circulate far and wide, 
in order to wound the Character of a Man, utterly unknown to you, who never did, 
nor intended to do, you any injury; . . and who was even innocent of the heinous 
Crime of having contradicted you. When you coolly and calmly consider this Part 
of your Conduct, I cannot but hope you will feel some little Compunction of Heart ; 
some, if they be slight, Rebukes of Conscience; some Tendency, at least, towards a 
Blush. What Reparation you will think proper to make me, I know not; but that 
some Reparation ought to be made, you must be sensible. The Bread of myself 
and Family; nay more, my Usefulness as a Minister of Curist, depend upen that 
Character, which you have cruelly sported with, and most unjustly endeavored to 
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deprive me of. . . . These Things, Sir, I say, not for my own Sake, but for yours ; 
to make you sensible of the Iniquity of your Conduct; and to bring you, if possi- 
ble, to Repentance and Amendment. For my own Part, tho’ it would but ill be- 
come me to boast, yet I trust, that within the narrow Circle of my Acquaintance, 
my reputation is too well established to be shaken by such Attempts. If therefore 
you choose to persist in the Way of Defamation, and had rather endeavour to yin- 
dicate what you have done, than like an honest Man, anda good Christian, to repent 
and retract it, you have my free Consent to act as is most natural and agreeable to 
your Inclinations.—From the New York Gazette and the Weekly Mercury, for 
Monday, Dec. 19, 1768, [No. 894,] and Monday, Dec. 26, 1768, [No. 895.] 


We now leave this Letter to the consideration of our readers. 
As an illustration of the utter unscrupulousness with which 
the enemies of the Church strove to carry their point in a mat- 
ter of such magnitude, the record is astounding. 

Passing from this division of our reply, we would sum up 
the controversy which, according to the Recorder’s unwarrant- 
able assertion, displayed the “‘ dangerous tenets” as well as the 
‘violence ” of Seabury, in the words of no less than the ven- 
erable Bishop White. The italics are our own. 

“What a wonderful change has the author lived to witness, in reference to 
American Episcopacy! He remembers the ante-Revolutionary times, when the 
presses profusely emitted pamphlets and newspaper disquisitions on the question, 
whether an American bishop were to be endured; and when threats were thrown 
out,-of throwing such a person, if sent among us, into the river; although his agency 
was advocated for the sole purpose of a communion submitting itself to his spiritual 
jurisdiction.”* 

“Tt is true,” the Bishop proceeds, “that the subject was 
entangled with the affirmed danger of subserviency to’ the de- 
signs of the government of the Mother country, in her hostility 
to the rights of her colonies.” But he adds his own conviction, 
that these “ pretensions of the anti-Episcopalian opposition to 
the measure,” were but “‘ specious,” and that it was a real 
“hardship” from which those who sought the Episcopate were 
striving to be relieved. This brings us to the heading, “ Bish- 
ops to be Disloyal and Venal.” 

We must bear in mind that all this while William White was 
a student of theology in Philadelphia, by no means, may we 
suppose, an uninterested spectator of a contest in which his 





* Memoirs, 2d edit., p. 266. 
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. 
old instructor, Dr. William Smith, bore a prominent part in 
support of the “‘ few clergymen of the Extreme High-Tory and 
High-F lying sect,” and which engaged the attention and com- 
manded the pens of the ablest men the Church then numbered 
among her ministry. If then, as the Recorder is pleased to 
assert, without offering the shadow of a proof, the “‘ Address 
from the Clergy of New York” to the Church in Virginia, 
contained expressions which must necessarily have ‘ deeply 
wounded one of Bishop White’s patriotism and piety,” or if this 
“ Address ” sustained, in Bishop White’s view, the “‘ Recorder’s 
assertion, that ‘‘ Bishops” were ‘‘to be disloyal and venal,” 
and that “‘ the way to keep a minister from serving his country, 
was to secure for him a stipend from the crown,” it -is surely 
strange that the patrioticand pious White did not, somewhere 
in his voluminous writings, say so, instead of leaving on record, 
as he has done, his own recollections of this whole controversy, 
affirming the very points at issue between us and the Recorder. 
But, it may be said, that the objectionable paragraph quoted 
by the Recorder still remains, and must be explained. Yes, 
and we give it in full as it stands in the “ Address” referred 
to, and submit the matter to the reader’s judgment, merely 
remaking that at the time it was written and published, 
both White and Seabury, and all the inhabitants of the Amer- 
ican Colonies, were subjects of the English Government ; and 
that the thought of independence had not entered the mind 
even of the most foreseeing. We might add, that the very 
provision that the American Bishops should be supported at 
home, was no provision of late date engrafted into the plan to 
lessen the independence of those who should be consecrated to 
this missionary Episcopate, but an original feature of Bishop 
Butler’s proposing, and designed by him to meet the Dissenters’ 
objection, who had expressed a fear that they, or the provincial 
governments, might be taxed to support Episcopacy.* 

“ But,” says the Address in question, “of all Things that have been objected 
against the Episcopate under Consideration, nothing is more wild and extravagant 
than the Assertion, that it will tend to weaken the Connection between Great Brit- 


ain and her Colonies; and there is nothing which the Favorers of the Plan more 


* Vide Chandler’s Life of Johnson, English Edition, pp. 168, 169. 
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detest and despise, than such an Imputation. By weakening this Connection, is un- 
doubtedly meant, endangering the Dependence of the Colonies upon the Mother 
Country, or exciting a Disposition in the Americans to throw it off. Surely the 
Bishops themselves would not willingly contribute to such an Event! It is absurd 
to suppose that any Bishops will be appointed from home, but such as are of un- 
questionable Loyalty to the King and Fidelity to the Government: And it is hoped 
that the Air of the Colonies is not so infectious, but that the Bishops may freely 
use it in Respiration, without danger of its corrupting their Loyalty. Yet should 
all other Securities fail, it will be an effectual Sar against their promoting the In- 
dependency of the Colonies, that the Fund from which they are to be supported, 
according to our Plan, is in England, and not in the Colonies. For it is not to be 
imagined, that they would go to risque a certain Support, in the precarious Project 
of a Revolution. 

“The Appointment of Bishops, therefore, cannot weaken the Connection between 
Great Britain and her Colonies, but by the natural Effect it would have upon the 
Americans themselves. The Americans consist of Two large Bodies, the Members 
of the Church of England, and those that dissent from it, of various Denominations: 
And it may easily be shewn that, in all Probability, the Appointment of the Bish- 
ops requested would have a contrary Effect, both upon Churchmen and Dissenters. 

“ As to the former, we believe their Loyalty to be firm, and do not suspect that 
it will fail under any Trial. But if any Thing can impair it, it must be an Opinion 
of Oppression, or that they are not allowed, under the British Government, the 
Enjoyment of their just Rights: And notwithstanding all that can be said or done 
to the contrary, by the before-mentioned Protesters,* or their Abettors, a great Ma- 
jority of the Episcopalians in the Colonies will always reckon the free Exercise of 
their Religion, IN ALL ITs OFFICES AND Acts, among their just Rights; and will 
think that they have Reason to complain, until this be granted them. 

“ And as to the Dissenters, it is ungenerous to suppose, that an Appointment 
which is known to have no Design nor Tendency to injure them, would disoblige 
them ; and they know that the Episcopate in Question has no Design nor Tendency 
to injure them, otherwise than by conferring those Benefits upon others, to which 
they have an undoubted Right, and of which they themselves have been long in 
Possession. The Dissenters at present are high in their Professions of Loyalty, 
and we do not question their Sincerity. But should they hereafter, by any Means, 
become disaffected to the Government; they would more naturally expect to be 
countenanced by the Members of the Church, if suffering for Want of the full Ex- 
ércise of their Religion, than if under different Cireumstances; and this Expectation 
would be some Encouragement, and add some Degree of Vigour, to the Measures 
which, in such a Case, they might think proper to pursue.”+ 


Such is the obnoxious paragraph when seen in its original 
connection. It presents no ‘ positions,” as the Recorder as- 
serts, that “the Bishops to be appointed were to be loyalists, 





* The Rev. Messrs. Henley, Gwatkin, Hewitt and Bland, whose case we havo 
earlier considered. 
+ Address, pp. 41-43. 
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hostile to Colonial independence ;” at least in the sense that 
“ Bishops ” were “ to be disloyal,” or that, “in the view of 
Dr. Seabury and his associates, the way to keep a minister 
from serving his country, was to secure for him’a stipend from 
the crown.” On the other hand, it is a calm and dignified 
discussion of a question raised by some Episcopalian, who evi- 
dently favored the dependence of the Colonies upon the Mother 
land for every thing, even for ordination, and it takes no little 
pains to remove such an objection. And it does all this when 
both Churchmen and Dissenters were “ high in their Profess- 
ions of Loyalty,” and when the Recorder can but confess that 
loyalty and allegiance were surely due to the powers ordained 
by GOD. At the same time, this very statement of the case, 
of which a garbled paragraph is torn from its connection to add 
to the odium the Recorder would cast upon Seabury, contains 
the whole argument of the Revolution ;—the ‘‘ Opinion of Op- 
pression,” and the disallowance of the Colonies of “ the Enjoy- 
ment of their just Rights under the British Government.” In- 
stead, then, of teaching disloyalty to America even, or of 
deeply wounding ‘ Bishop White’s patriotism and piety,” 
the patriot Bishop could refer to this very “* Address,” so ob- 
noxious to the Recorder, as containing the full justification of 
his course in after years. 

But we have not reached the bottom of this matter. We 
call upon the Recorder to tell us why it so carefully keeps out 
of sight the real author of this ‘‘ Address,” and seeks so un- 
warrantably to stigmatize Seabury as principally responsible 
for it. This “Address,” it is generally understood, was the 
composition of the Rev. Dr. Thos. Bradbury Chandler of Eliz- 
abeth-Town, New Jersey. It was adopted by the Convention 
of the Clergy of New York and New Jersey. By their order 
there were appended to it the names of the whole Committee who 


reported it to the Convention. These names appear in the fol- 
lowing order, viz. : 


e) 


2.—“ Tuomas B. CuHanpLer, D. D. 
3.—My.es Coopger, LL. D. 
4.—“Joun Oai.vig, D. D. 


5.— RicHARD CHARLTON, M. A. 
6.—“SamMvuEL SEABuRY, M. A. 


ol] L 


1.—“Samvuet, Avucumuty, D. D. ] 
| 8.—“ ABRAHAM Beacu, M. A.” 


999} 1UIMIO 


fonctions Incuis, M. A. 
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Such being the case, we ask, is ita fair statement of the case 
to represent the “ Address” and its ‘ positions,” whether good 
or bad, as the production of “ Dr, Seabury and his associates,” 
as the Recordér has done, not only once, but twice ? Is it in- 
genuous,—is it just, to keep out of sight the fact that there is 
no reason to suppose that a single word of the Address was 
penned by him, and that, of the eight names appended to this 
document, his name is the last but two ? Surely one can but 
feel that there is special pleading in the Recorder’s statement 
in this matter, a special pleading so transparent in its object 
as to cast discredit upon the whole Article in question. 

With the question of “ Toryism,” or “ Loyalty ” to the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, to which he was bound by oaths of 
Ordination as well as the usual oaths of allegiance, we might 
in these days, when “loyalty” to Government and an indispo- 
sition to enter into revolution or rebellion, have surely no little 
merit, decline to enter into controversy. We believe, and we 
are not ashamed to confess our belief, that the ‘‘Tories” in the 
War of the Revolution were conscientious men, We have no 
sympathy with the efforts made by the Recorder to excite pre- 
judice against Seabury alone, or the whole body of “Tories,” 
when regarded simply as such, by bandying forgotten terms of 
opprobrium and raking afresh the ashes of fires long since burned 
out. We respect and admire the course of WiLLiAM WHITE, 
then a young Clergyman of Philadelphia, in espousing the 
popular cause in which his dearest friends and the majority of 
his fellow-citizens were embarked. We accord to him the praise 
of acting conscientiously, and of following out the principles of 
his training and choice. We can see now that he was right, 
but shall we say that those were not equally conscientious who 
at’ personal hazard, through trial and persecution and the loss 
of all things, stood firm to, we may now cail it, a mistaken 
allegiance, and tried both to fear God and honor the King ? 
It argues certainly a very narrow mind—it is surely far from the 
impartiality we usually expect in a student of history, to deny 
that honesty and conscientiousness and firm integrity belong to 
no one side or party. But we care not to discuss a question 
like this. We shall content us with an examination of the pe- 
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culiar offences charged against Seabury. ‘‘ He hurried,” we are 
told, ‘‘ to heap the most unclerical and insulting denunciations 
on the Revolution.” In proof of this, it is stated that his name 
appears third on the protest signed at White Plains, declaring 
the protester’s ‘‘honest abhorrence of all unlawful Congresses 
and Committees.” This hardly sustains the charge ; and even 
if it did, this step was taken before even the Recorder can assert 
that we had a claim to nationality independent of the Mother 
country. Weconfess that when we find in this and similar pro- 
tests, the names of many of our most honored and most trusted 
citizens,—men to whom were subsequently entrusted the highest 
posts of honor and duty in our National and Ecclesiastical coun- 
cils, when peace was gained and, with it, independence,—that 
we fail to see that Seabury was so deeply culpable at this early 
date in expressing in common with many of his parishioners 
and friends, his and their determination, “at the hazard of our 
lives and properties, to support the King and Constitution ; 
and that we acknowledge no Representatives but the General 
Assembly, to whose wisdom and integrity we submit the guard- 
ianship of our rights, liberties and privileges.”* There is 
nothing in this “ protest,” justifying the Recorder in its un- 
measured denunciation of Seabury, as hurrying “ to heap the 
most unclerical and insulting denunciations against the Revo- 
lution.” And the mere fact of his signature appearing on a 
loyal Address, either before the Declaration of Independence, 
or even at a /ater date,—as was the case, among others, with that 
of Benjamin Moore, the successor of the intensely patriotic 
Provoost in the New York Episcopate,—or the further fact of 
his “disloyalty ” to America, in which offence Edward Bass, 
afterward Bishop of Massachusetts, and William Smith, D. D., 
first Bishop-elect of Maryland, were also implicated, is not 
enough to condemn a man in these days, when our best histor- 
ical students are almost too anxious to excuse the Loyalists of 
the Revolution.+ 





* Bartow’s Westchester Church, p. 86. 

+ It should not be forgotten, that in Eastern Massachusetts, where the most intel- 
ligent and influential of the Puritan Ministers of New England resided, a large 
number of those Ministers, as well as the Clergy of the Church, were loyalists or 
“tories.” 
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With reference to his arrest, we quote the plain unvarnished 
facts as stated in Bartow’s History of the Westchester Church, 
(page, 89,) and made up, as appears from the abundant foot 
notes, from the verba ipsissima of the Journals of the Provin- 
cial Congress of New York and the Documentary History of 
that State. 


“This invasion of the territory of New York, and violent removal of its citizens, 
called forth a strong remonstrance from the Provincial Congress to Governor Trum- 
bull, who demanded Mr. Seabury’s ‘immediate discharge.’ The more especially as, 
considering his Ecclesiastic character, which, perhaps, is venerated by many friends 
of liberty, (Journal of N. Y. Prov. Cong. I. 214, 492.) The severity that has been 
used towards him may be subject to misconstructions, prejudicial to the common 
cause. Mr. Seabury was accordingly set at liberty, and returned to his parish. 
(Doc. Hist. of N. Y. III, 1062.) 

The Editor of the Recorder is acquainted with the legal 
value of words and phrases, and well understands, we may not 
doubt, the difference between an “arrest,” as he styles Seabury’s 


seizure, and what the Provincial Congress, composed of patriots, 
regarded as an “invasion of the territory of New York and vi- 
olent removal of its citizens ;” and even we, who are not legal 
gentlemen, can see the difference between “escaping from their 
custody,” as the Recorder states it, and the “‘immediate dis- 
charge” secured by the ‘Friends of Liberty” themselves for 
Seabury out of regard to his “ Ecclesiastic character” and the 
‘“‘ misconstructions, prejudicial to the common cause,” “ the 
severity used toward him” 
pathos contained in the Recorder’s glowing picture of Seabury’s 
desertion of his parishioners, as though it was voluntary on his 
part, and not compelled by actual abuse and imminent peril,—as 
to statements such as these,—‘‘ Perhaps there was scarcely a 
family among those to whom Dr. Seabury ministered, whose 
dearest interests were not involvedin Colonial success,”—‘‘ Hus- 
bands—brothers—sons, were under arms in Washington’s com- 
mand,”—‘ Homes and sustenance would be sacrificed if the in- 
vader triumphed ”—etc., we have but to turn from these bare 
assertions of the Recorder, to Seabury’s own words, confirmed 
as they are by historic authorities. ‘‘ Many families of my par- 
ishioners are now in this town,” writes Seabury from New York 
in March, 1777, “‘who used to live decently, suffering for 


might excite. As to the touch of 
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common necessaries. I daily meet them, and it is melancholy 
to observe the dejection strongly marked on their faces, which 
seem to implore that assistance which I am unable to give. 
To pity and pray for them is all I can do.”* It were easy to 
prove that a large majority of Seabury’s parishioners were 
“tories,” and consequently, if the Recorder’s argument proves 
anything, that Seabury, by its own showing, did what he should 
in sustaining their cause. 

And how was it when the War was over, and the “ loyalist” 
clergyman who had, as he thought, obeyed the powers ordained 
of God, till peace freed him from his old allegiance, was now a 
Bishop of a free and independent State? We find him at 
once entering heartily into the new political relations with 
which his lot was now to be cast, and accommodating himself, 
as did countless others, who had been consistent and conscien- 
cious “tories,” to an accomplished fact. This, we know, the 
Recorder doubts, and in fact, denies. Our view of the matter 
is this: that, with the Peace, Seabury ceased to be a “Tory.” 
This view is confirmed by the words of his most intimate friend, 
the Rev. Jacob Duché, with whom Bishop Seabury staid while 
in London, and who writes to Dr. White, that “good Bishop 
Seabury” ‘‘goes over” ‘perfectly disposed to yield Allegiance 
to y® Civil Powers in your States.”t In England he considered 
himself, the same authority informs us, “as a foreign Bishop.”’|| 
Immediately on his return, he became a citizen of Connecticut, 
and in the first Convocation of his clergy, made the changes 
requisite for accommodating the English Prayer Book to our 
present political state,—the only changes that were made ;— 
and then, as the following interesting document, printed from 
Bishop Seabury’s MS. Letter Book proves, lost no time in com- 
municating with the civil authorities of the State, the full 
assurance of the loyalty of the Church in Connecticut. 


“His Excellency Samuel Huntington Esquire, Governor of the State of Connecticut. 

Sir. New London, Oct. 14, 1786. 
The Convocation of the Episcopal Clergy in this State having, in their late Meet- 

ing at Derby, directed the inclosed forms of Prayer for the United States of Amer- 





* Bartow’s Westchester Church, p. 100. 
+ Vide, Hawkins’ Missions of the Ch. of Eng. pp. 305, 306. 
t¢ Re-print of the Old Journals, Hawks’ and Perry's ed. p. 639, | Ibid, I., p. 640. 
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ica in Congress assembled, to be inserted in the Liturgy, and used in the celebra- 
tion of Divine Service, I have taken the liberty to make this communication to your 
Excellency, thinking it my duty to lay all our transactions, in which the State is in 
any wise concerned, before the Supreme Magistrates. We feel it to be our duty, 
and, I assure your Excellency, it is our willing disposition, to pray for and seek to 
promote the peace and happiness of the Country in which we live, and the stability 
and efficacy of the Civil Government under which God’s Providence has placed us : 
And we persuade ourselves, that in the discharge of this duty, we have not dero- 
gated from the freedom, sovereignty, or independence of this State. Should your 


ixcellency’s sentiments be different, I shall presume to hope for a communication of 


them, that due regard and attention may be paid to them. 
Begging the best blessings of Heaven for your Excellency, both in your private 
and public capacity, I remain with great regard and esteem, your Excellency's 
most obedient and very humble servant, 
8., Bp. Connect. 


We learn, from a letter written by Bishop Seabury to Mr. 
Parker of Boston, that this step was delayed till the date this 
communication bears, only from the fact that at the jirst Con- 
vocation the Clergy decided to seek the advice of the civil au- 
thorities as to the wording of the “‘ State Prayers,” and, failing 
to receive directions on this point, after a suitable delay pro- 
ceeded as above. Surely this may settle the question of Sea- 
bury’s speedy conformity to Republican Institutions and prin- 
ciples. 

Denying, emphatically, that he can be proved to have ever 
asserted ‘that the source of salary determined the minister’s 
politics,” and consequently the inference the Recorder attempts 
to draw from its own misrepresentation of the facts of the case, 
we pass to the heading ‘‘No Bishops but himself.” We find 
‘‘docketed away by Bishop White, among his correspondence 
left for publication, without one word of contradiction,”—aye, 
more than this,—‘“‘ we find published by Bishop White himself, 
Bishop Seabury’s words, ‘“‘whatever I can do consistently to 
assist in procuring Bishops in America, I shall do cheerfully, 
but beyond that I cannot go; and I am sure neither you, 
nor any of the friends of the Church, would wish I should.”* 

And yet, the charge is made by the Hecorder, to the effect 





* Bishop Seabury’s Letter to Dr. Smith, under date of August 15th, 1785, pub- 
lished in White’s Memoirs, 2nd ed., pp. 286—292. Repub. from the original MS. 
preserved among the Bishop White MSS. in Hawks’ and Perry’s re-print of the 
Journals,—Notes, pp. 446—452. 
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that “‘the War was hardly over, before we find him, (Seabury,) 
covertly, it is true, but none the less bitterly, resorting to his 
old weapons.” And in support of this charge, and the further 
amplification of it as follows, “that Bishop Seabury, impelled 
by the same disloyal spirit and turbulent temper, should have 
sought such an agency” as “‘ Rivington’s Gazette” ‘to thwart 
his American brethren who were seeking Episcopal orders from 
the regular Anglican line, and in order to do so, should have 
published a caricature of their proceedings, replete with false- 
hood and prevarication,” is adduced the authority of Bishop Pro- 
voost, as quoted by the writer of this rejoinder in the Church 
Review (p. 673), and the charge is supposed to be confirmed, 
because ‘‘ docketed away by Bishop White,” &c., and because 
“issued to the world without denial by parties” (ourselves, it 
must be borne in mind) ‘‘ who had the means of refutation at 
their control, and every desire, if possible, to show the assertion 
to be untrue.” We are perfectly willing,—for the Recorder evi- 
dently thinks that it has capped the climax here,—to rest the 
whole case in question on the justice of the Recorder’s inferences 
on this single point. 

So far as our neglect to use “ Rivington’s Gazette,” (still, as 
we are informed, ‘‘ on file ® more than one of the public libra- 
ries in New York,”) ‘“‘ to contradict Bishop Provoost’s asser- 
tion,” we can but state, that we quoted the letter, simply to 
show the animus of the Bishop of New York towards his 
brother of Connecticut, never for a moment supposing that any 
one would regard so unlikely a statement, couched in such 
jaundiced terms, as “authority.” But since it is so regarded 
by the Recorder, in its anxiety to add something more that 
should seem to its readers ‘ discreditable to either Bishop Sea- 
bury’s candor or his Church loyalty,” we produce the article in 
question, premising that “‘ Rivington’s Gazette” had ceased to 
exist sometime before this communication appeared,* and con- 
sequently that it must be sought in some other paper than that 
so confidently appealed to by the Recorder. But this is a tri- 
fling error, compared with the eager reception of Provoost’s 

* Vide Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature, I., 279. 
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testimony, without investigation. If there are misstatements, 
much less ‘‘ falsehood and prevarication,” in this Article, we 
give up the controversy. If there are none, the intelligent and 
impartial reader may judge by the same token the honesty of 
Bishop Provoost and the Episcopal Recorder. 

“We are informed that about twenty of the Episcopal Clergy, joined by delegates 
of Lay gentlemen, from a number of the congregations in several of the Southern 
States, lately assembled in Convention at Christ Church, Philadelphia, revised the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, (adapting it to the late revolution,) expunged 
some of the creeds, reduced the thirty-nine articles to twenty in number, and agreed 
on aletter, addressed to the Archbishops and the Spiritual Court in England, desiring 
they would be pleased to obviate any difficulties that might arise on application to 
them for consecrating such respectable clergy as should be appointed, and sent to 
London from their body, to act as Bishops on the Continent of America, where 
there is at present only one Prelate dignified with Episcopal powers, viz. the Right 
Reverend Dr. Samuel Seabury, Bishop of the apostolical church in the State of 
Connecticut.—Hitherto, Mr. Pitt, the British minister, has vehemently opposed all 
applications preferred for consecration to sees in America; this discouragemeni oc- 
casioned Bishop Seabury to secure his consecration from three of the Bishops in 
Scotland, which proves as perfectly valid and efficient, as though obtained from the 
hands of their Right Reverences of Canterbury, York and London; and is incon- 
testably proved by a list of the consecration and succession of Scots Bishops 
since the revolution in 1688, under William the third—From “The New York 
Packet, [No. 537,] for Monday, October 31, 1785. 


It is painful to be obliged thus to add facts to facts, and re- 
ferences to references in this work of ours, of clearing away the 
misrepresentations of the Recorder’s Article; but it is a task 
that truth and justice alike demand. We proceed to the charges 
brought against Bishop Seabury by Granville Sharp, and re- 
produced by the Zecorder, in this strange Article. Begin- 
ning with a renewal of the charge of disloyalty, it reproduces a 
statement found in Priace Hoare’s life of Sharp, without ad- 
verting to the fact, that on the appearance of this volume, long 
after Bishop Seabury’s death, Bishop White at once appeared 
in print, in vindication of the memory of Seabury, convicting 
both the biographer of Sharp, and Sharp himself, of errors suffi- 
ciently numerous to throw discredit upon the whoie work. We 
leave this portion of Seabury’s defence in the best hands, as we 
quote from Bishop White the following paragraphs. Our read- 
ers can readily judge, whether the assertion of the Recorder in a 
subsequent issue, that ‘ Bishop White did not touch the real 
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point at all” in this defence is correct. At any rate the point 
of accuracy, the point of fact, is touched, and that too with no 
uncertain testimony. After speaking in general terms of the 
work of Mr. Hoare, the Bishop of Pennsylvania proceeds : 


“Tt is therefore lamented by your present correspondent, that on the 213th page 
of the said book, there should appear an unfavourable and erroneous representation 
of the character of the late Bishop Seabury, professed to be taken from the manu- 
script of Mr. Sharpe. It is as follows :— 

“Dr. Seabury, on coming to England, called on the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
consecration, to the great surprize of the Archbishop, who was apprehensive that 
it might give offence to the Americans, with whom we had just then made peace ; and 
therefore, his Grace (the very worthy and learned Dr. Moore,) wished to be allowed 
some time to consider of his request: upon which, Dr. Seabury very abruptly left 
the room, saying, ‘if your Grace will not grant me consecration, I know where to 
obtain it;’ and immediately set off for Aberdeen.” 

Dr. Seabury arrived in London on the 7th of July, 1783, and did not set off for 
Aberdeen until a short time before his consecration, on the 11th of November, 1784. 
In the interval, he had considerable intercourse with the English prelacy, on the 
subject of his mission. This might be made to appear from sundry letters of his 
private correspondence, and by creditable testimony of conversations held by him 
after his return. But the view shall be limited to his letters to the clergy of Con- 
necticut, published in the Churchman’s Magazine, in the year 1806. 

It appears, that soon after his arrival, he first waited on the Bishop of London. 
Dr. Lowth; probably, because the Bishops of London had been diocesans of Amer- 
i 


‘a. This Bishop ‘mentioned the state oaths in the ordination offices as impedi. 
ments; but supposed that the King’s dispensation would be a sufficient warrant 
for the Archbishops to proceed on.’ Thus writes Dr. Seabury, and then adds— 
‘But upon conversing with his Grace of Canterbury, I found his opinion rather dif- 
ferent from the Bishop of London. He received me politely, approved of the meas- 
ure, saw the necessity of it, and would do all he could to carry it into execution. 
But he must proceed openly, and with candour. His majesty’s dispensation, he 
feared, would not be sufficient to justify the omission of oaths imposed by act of 
Parliament. He would consult the other Bishops; he would advise with those per- 
sons, on whose judgment he thought he could depend. He was glad to hear the 
opinion of the Bishop of London, and wished to know the sentiments of the Arch- 
bishop of York. He foresaw great difficulties, but hoped they were none of them 
insurmountable.’ 

It was highly indecorous, if Dr. Seabury, after such a reception, abruptly left the 
room, first having threatened the Archbishop with an application to Scotland, and 
immediately proceeding to carry the threat into effect. 

But, on recourse to his letter of the 16th of August, 1783, the following facts 
appear. Dr. Seabury repaired to York, ona visit to the Archbishop of that province: 
to whom the application from Connecticut had been addressed, in consequence of 
the decease of Archbishop Cornwallis; the promotion of Dr. Moore to the primacy 
not being known in America. There ensued a correspondence between the two 
Archbishops. Difficulties occurred: among which, as appears from Mr. Hoare’s 
book, (p. 231,) was the opposition of the Lord Chancellor; whose opinion, as he 
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was Speaker of the House of Lords, would, of course, have great weight. Dr. Sea- 
bury, seeing no end of the negociation, after a stay of more than a year, repaired to 
Scotland. 

The result of these facts, is the conviction, that there must have been a misun- 
derstanding in the mind of that excellent man,—Mr. Sharpe. It does not appear, 
that the business of Dr. Seabury was known to him, until after it was over. He 
entertained sentiments unfavourable to the Scottish Episcopacy. Now, altho’ 
there was no ground, on which the Episcopal Church in America, severed as it had 
become from England, could reject a Succession from this source, allowance should 
be made for the scruples of a loyal Englishman, in relation to a College of Bishops, 
still dependent for the exercise of their function on a Pretender to the British 
Crown :* for this was considered by Mr. Sharpe as their situation in the very case 
of Dr. Seabury, as appears on the 212th page of the biography. The mind of Mr. 
Sharpe being in this case, it is no injury to his memory to suppose, that he may 
have misapprehended the narrative of the interview in question, even if it came to 
him from his Grace of Canterbury. This, however, does not appear in the extract 
from the manuscript, but is added by Mr. Hoare. 

It ought not to be deemed indelicate to the latter gentleman, to suppose that he 
may have misapprehended in this instance, it having certainly happened to him in 
another; where he says, (page 230,) concerning the two Bishops, consecrated on 
the 4th of February, 1787, that they were introduced to the Archbishop by Mr. 
Sharpe. It appears, from a late work, entitled ‘Memoirs of the Episcopal Church,’ 
and written by one of these Bishops, that they were introduced by His Excellency, 
John Adams, Esq., then Minister at the Court of Great Britain.”’+ 


The Bishop, who, on this occasion, writes over the appro- 
priate signature of ‘‘ Vindex,” proceeds to correct several other 
grave errors in this work, so much reliel on by the Recorder, 
as a task “ due to historic truth,” as well as the “ discharge of 
a debt to private character.” We proceed, simply remarking 
in passing, that the abundant MSS. authorities in our hands 
go far, incidentally and directly, to confirm the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania’s vindication, and leave no doubt as to the exist- 
ence of most glaring inaccuracies in Mr. Sharp’s account. As 
for Bishop White’s refusing to admit persons, ordained by Bish- 
op Seabury, into his pulpit, at a certain stage of the business 
of securing the Episcopate in the English line, we have only 
Bishop Provoost’s authority for it, an authority the Recorder 
must by this time be disposed to receive with grains of allow- 


* This, as we shall subsequently prove, was a mistake,—another of the many in- 
accuracies of Mr. Sharpe, in which he has been followed by the Recorder. 

+ Republished in the Churchman’s Magazine, I., pp. 182-184, 1821, and there re- 
ferred to the “ Christian Journal,” of Philadelphia. 
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ance. If it is so, and we do not intend to deny it, it is to be 
explained as a measure designed for peace. It could not have 
arisen from political disagreement, as we have Bishop White’s 
written testimony directly to this point, in a Letter now in our 
hands, and dated August 6th, 1787, long before the union, 
White had from the first, and, as he says, “all along,” been 


desirous of effecting, was consummated. 


“T will be very explicit with you on y® Questions you put in regard to an Union 
w‘h Bp: Seabury & y¢ Consecration of Dr. Griffith. On y® one hand, considering 
it was presumed a third was to go over to England, that ye Institutions of y® 
Church of that Country require three to join in y¢ Consecration, & that y® political 
Situation of ye English prelates prevents their official knowledge of Dr. Seabury as 
a Bishop, Iam apprehensive it may seem a Breach of Faith towards them, if not 
intend’ Deception in us, were we to consecrate without y¢ usual Number, & those 
all under ye English Succession; altho’ it would not be inconsistent with this Idea, 
that another Gent®, under a different Succession, should be joined with us. On ye 
other hand, I am most sincerely desirous of seeing our Church, throughout these 
States, united in one Ecclesiastical Legislature; & I think that any Difficulties which 
have hitherto seemed in y® way might be removed by mutual Forbearance. If 
there are any further Difficulties than those I allude to, of Difference of Opinion, 
THEY DO NOT EXIST WITH ME; and I shall be always ready to do all in my Power 
to bring all to an Agreement.”* 


And this, it should be borne in mind, was written after 
the following plain statement of the matter, as viewed at the 
North, made by Mr. Parker, not long before, in a letter to 
White :— 


“When the Convention discouraged the settling more clergymen in your States, 
under Bishop Seabury’s Ordinations, if they meant to limit it during the pending 
of your Application to England, and were actuated therein from a principle of not 
doing any thing that might possibly give umbrage to the English Bishops, it may 
be aprudent Step; but if it was not from this motive, it seems to be a declaring war 
agst him at a very early period, and forebodes a settled and perpetual enmity.” 


And Mr. Parker, in a friendly letter to his correspondent in 
Connecticut, the Rev. Bela Hubbard, under date of June 18th, 
1787, speaks most plainly of Bishop White’s— 


“ Having frequently expressed his mind to me by Letter, of a readiness to coalesce 
with his Northern brethren, and to form one Church in all the essentials of Doc- 
trine, Discipline, and Worship. Some strong Prejudices upon the old Score of Pol- 
iticks still remain in the minds of the New York Gentlemen ag ' Bishop Seabury 
and therefore of their Bishop your Deponent saith not.” 


* From the original MS. preserved among the Bishop Parker Correspondence. 
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But enough of this. Bishop Seabury is now accused of 
“Church Extravagance,” and this “ second point ” is consid- 
ered under three heads: ‘ His personal pretensions,—his 
Episcopal title,—and his Theological tenets.” We care very 
little for the conflicting traditions as to the “shovel hat and 
silk-apron,” both of which we have seen on a ‘ Lord Bishop,” 
in our own age and on this side of the ocean. At a time when 
questions of dress and title had not been settled, and when 
the only available precedents were those, that Seabury possibly 
implicitly, and White not so fully, followed, it is a poor argu- 
ment to sustain the charge of ‘ personal pretensions,” by an 
appeal to one’s dress. As for the adoption of the baronial 
style in his signature, we have elsewhere shown that he was 
not alone in this peculiarity, even in the American Church. 
Bishops Bass and Jarvis did the same ; and from the fact that 
we have searched Russel’s Continuation of Keith’s List of 
Scottish Bishops, and Skinner’s Annals of Scottish Episcopacy, 
and the original documents of Seabury’s Consecration, in vain, 
for an instance of the assumption of this style by the non- 
Juring Bishops of Scotland at this period, there is reason to 
believe that Seabury, and those who followed his example, 
conformed more closely to English precedent than to Scottish, 
in this controverted matter. As for the change in signature 
which “ strikes ” the Recorder “ as the true state of the case,” 
—‘‘that, while Bishop Seabury, on his Consecration, adopted all 
the usages of the Bishops under whom he claimed, he gradually 
accommodated himself in this, as he did in his political opin- 
ions, to the tone of the Communion into which he sought ad- 
mittance,”—there is simply no more foundation for the one 
statement than the other. The usual signature of the Bishop 
was “§.,” or “Samuel, Bp. Connect.,” varied by the occasional 
adoption of “Samuel, Bp. Ep! Cheh Connect.,” or “8., Bp. 
Conn. et Rho. Ins.,” after his election to the Episcopate of the 
latter State. Among many letters, friendly or official, of the 
first Bishop of Connecticut, now in our hands, only one is 
subscribed “‘ Samuel, Connect.,” and that is a hurried note to 


a personal friend. 
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The Recorder, after a passing remark as to “ the treatment 
Connecticut bestowed on her first Bishop,’—in which the 
only references given in support to its historical reswmé are a 
letter it confesses to be an absurd fabrication, and an incident 
quoted from Bishop Chase, and which happened in Boston, and 
not in Connecticut,—proceeds to assail the Scotch Success- 
ion, which we have elsewhere defended, and then goes on to 
devote the remainder of its Article to Bishop Seabury’s “ Ex- 
travagance ” in his Theology, adducing in proof of this state- 
ment the incident related by Bishop White in his Memoirs. 
(page 55.) The words used by Bishop Seabury, in declining 
to consecrate the elements according to the English form, viz., 
—‘‘ To confess the truth, I hardly consider the form to be used 
as strictly amounting toa Consecration,”—are tortured, to sus- 
tain the assertion, that, “according to Bishop Seabury, the 
whole Church of England, since King Edward’s time, has 
been going through the form of receiving what, in his view, 
must have been no Sacrament at all.” 

This is simply ridiculous. Bishop Seabury, by the terms of 
the “‘ Concordat,” entered into, at the time of his Consecra- 
tion, by himself with the Bishops of the Scottish Church, had 
agreed to endeavor to introduce certain changes into the Eu- 
charistic Service, rendering it more closely accordant to the 
Scottish Service, in the retention of the Oblation and.Invoca- 
tion, found in King Edward VIth’s Prayer Book. The 
Clergy of Connecticut deferred the adoption of the proposed 
changes,but Bishop Seabury doubtless felt bound to effect their 
introduction ‘ by degrees,” through the aid of “the gentle 
methods of argument and persuasion,” as the terms of the 
“Concordat ” required. In his own practice, he would, for 
consistency’s sake, prefer to conform to the Scottish use. He 
regarded the changes, effected at his suggestion, which, how- 
ever, comprised little more than the additions to the Com- 
munion Office, as it stood in the ‘ Proposed Book,” desired 
by the Maryland Convention a little before,* as answering 
the terms of the ‘‘ Concordat;” and he urged upon his people 


* Vide Dr. Smith’s Letter to Mr. Parker in the Notes to Hawks’ and Perry's Re- 
print of the Old Journals, I., 569, 570. 
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the use of the Consecration Prayer, as we have it now, even 
before its adoption was required by the Canon of its ratifica- 
tion. Instead, then, of looking to the Recorder for its unrea- 
sonable explanation of Bishop Seabury’s ‘“‘ Theological tenets,” 
as evidenced by these words, we append a Letter copied from 
his own MS. “Letter book,” as expressing his views on the 
whole matter. 


Messt®- Sam! Freebody, Benj" Gardener, & Frebody, New Port. 


New London, Feb. 24, 1790. 

GENTLEMEN, 

* * * With regard to the Prayer Book which Mr. Smith uses at the Conse- 
eration of the Eucharist, I use the same myself, and, after Octobor next it will be 
used throughout the United States. Nor can I see why the warmest friend of the 
Church of England should object to it. I have no wish to depreciate the Church of 
England. She has, I believe, few faults; but the prayer of Consecration in her 
Communion Office is deficient,—even in the opinion of her ablest vindicators. I 
shall mention but one deficiency in her Consecration Prayer, viz., that it is not put 
up to the Almighty Father through the Mediation of Jesus Christ. I could men- 
tion more, but T had rather conceal than expose the appearance of a blemish in a 
Church which I love and honour, and of which I profess myself a Member. The 
Prayer Mr. Smith uses is nearly the same with that in Edward the 6th’s Prayer 
Book, composed by Cranmer, Ridley, etc., which was altered to its present form to 
please the Presbyterians of Geneva, Germany and England, who gave enccurage- 
ment that they would come into the Church on that ground, but were not as good 
as their word. * * * Your affectionate 

8. Be Connect. 

We do not care to follow the Recorder through the mazes 
of its personal discussion with the Rev. Dr. Hallam, of New 
London, who had sought to correct some of the earlier misre- 
presentations of that paper. We shall confine ourselves to a 
few corrections of the Recorder’s further misstatements, leaving 
for other hands the question of Seabury’s conformity to our 
Theological standards. The House of Bishops, under the pre- 
sidency of Bishop White, has recommended the Published Ser- 
mons of the Bishop of Connecticut to our Candidates for the 
Ministry. This, so far as the general character of these dis- 
courses is concerned, is enough for us. We think it will be so 
to most loyal Churchmen of our Communion, But the Re- 
corder assumes that Bishop Seabury “ brought no Articles 
with him.” This is incorrect, as Seabury and the Church in 


Connecticut retained the English Book of Common Prayer in 
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its integrity, saving the changes rendered necessary by the In- 
dependence of our Country, up to the day when the use of the 
present American Prayer Book was required. The Recorder 
further urges “ Bishop Seabury’s actual hostility to the Arti- 
cles.” It asserts, that, among the earliest measures he took 
after the Union, ‘‘ was to try to cut them loose.” He “ was 
only defeated in this by the resolute purpose of Bishop White.” 
** Afterwards his vote changed.” ‘* Had his vote at the outset 
prevailed, he not only would have thrown out the Articles, but 
he would have introduced into the Liturgy entire those anti- 
Protestant features,” &c. All this is again special pleading. 

Its only foundation is the statement made by Bishop White, 

that Bishop Seabury, “ during the former Convention in Phil- 
adelphia, had expressed a doubt, in conversation with the 
Author and several others, whe ther it were expedient to have 
any.”* And this expressing ‘a doubt,” not in the House of 
Bishops, for it is expressly stated by Bishop White as occurring 
‘in conversation with the Author and several others,” which pre- 
cluded its being in the House of Bishops, which then consisted 


only of Bishops Seabury and White, is magnified by the Re- 
corder into “actual hostility,’—an opposing “ vote,”—&c., 
&c. Really, we have hardly patience to proceed with the ex- 
amination of such arguments ! 

But we must pass to a few remarks on the Recorder’s at- 
tack on the Scotch Bishops, as “‘ they were, at the time when 
Bishop Seabury was consecrated.” ‘‘ Then they were both Ja- 


? 


cobites and Romanists.” ‘Their political position” was “a 
crime, as well as an absurdity.” ‘‘ They held their Sees from 
the Pretender ; and the Pretender was then a debauched out- 
law,” &c. ‘‘ They were disloyal, therefore, to the Government 
of Great Britain,” ‘‘ and they were disloyal to the Protestant 
faith,” &c., &c. 

What shall we say, when the connection of the Bishops ot 
Scotland with the Pretender, on which the grave charges of 
the Recorder are founded, is absolutely denied by these very 
Bishops ; and that too, with reference to the very time of Sea- 
bury’s Consecration, and for many antecedent years ? In proof 





- . 2 
Memoirs, p. 166. 
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of this, we subjoin the following decisive paragraph from Skin- 
ner’s Annals of the Scottish Episcopacy :* 


“ As to the other objection, arising from the supposition that the successors of 
the deprived Bishops not only held a correspondence with the exiled family, but 
even acknowledged a dependence on it in the exercise of their spiritual authority, 
and were invested with the Episcopal character in consequenze of a recommenda- 
tion from the Pretender,—our delegate found no difficulty in asserting that this was 
true only with respect to a very few of our Bishops at a very distant period, and 
that it could not be justly charged against the present Bishops, who never had any 
connection with, or dependence on, the exiled family, either in obtaining or exer- 
cising their spiritual functions. The authority with which they are invested is not 
derived from any source that can in the least affect the safety of the State, or the 
security of the Government unJer which they live; and they can so far comply 
with the oath of Supremacy, as to ‘testify and declare, that no Foreign Prince, 
Prelate, State, or Potentate, hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, supe- 
riority, pre-eminence, or authority, Ecclesiastical or Spiritual, within this Realm.’ ” 


A foot-note to this statement, which we quote from no less a 
dignitary of the Scottish Church than Bishop Skinner, one of 
Seabury’s Consecrators, still further informs us, that ‘a few 
years after” 1720, “all attempts to revive” this dependence 
on the House of Stuart” were, for the future, prohibited by 
certain regulations, which have ever since been regarded as the 
standard of discipline in the Scottish Episcopal Church.” 
These clear and authoritative words effectually dispose of the 
half-a-column of romance concerning “‘ what Bishop Seabury 
learned in Scotland.” The reference of the Reco,der to the 
full account of the Consecration of Bishop Seabury, its pre- 
liminary measures, and the ‘‘ Concordat” itself, as published 
in Hawks’ and Perry’s Old Journals,} is a sufficient answer 
to the assertion, that, “‘ under what circumstances they con- 
secrated him, is not known ;” and a further reference to the 
same work,t{ where it is shown that Seabury had foreseen the 
fitness of White for the Episcopate, and spoken of it long be- 
fore it was imparted to him, is, with what we have earlier said, 
enough to dispose of the allusion to “ the Ecclesiastical oppo- 
nent, who had been agitating to prevent Bishop White’s con- 
secration.” As for the attempt to delineate the character of 
the Bishop of Connecticut, it seems to us little worthy of com- 





*Pp. 191,192. +1, pp. 584-628. +1, 
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ment, when coming from one whose mistakes and misrepresen- 
tations we have so fully exposed. 

One word may be granted us in conclusion. We stated, in 
our previous Article, our belief, “‘ that but for the success of 


the good Bishop of Connecticut, in securing Consecration from 
the Church in Scotland, no application to the English Arch- 
bishops and Bishops would have been made, at least, till, from 
the want of Episcopal authority in guiding and restraining its 
Councils, the American Church had lapsed into Presbyterian- 
ism, or fallen into the sadder disgrace of a departure from the 
Catholic Faith.” This, with other words of ours, the Record- 
er, ex cathedrd, pronounces “ misstatements.” In preparing, 
from a mass of manuscript and printed matter, now in our 
hands, this rejoinder, our eye has fallen upon the following 
words, written by the well-informed and accurate Parker, of 
Boston, in a Letter to Dr. White, dated September 15th, 1786, 
and,—to quote the Recorder,—‘ docketed away by Bishop 
White, among his correspondence left for publication, without 
one word of contradiction :” 


“T am very sorry to see with what coolness and indifference some of the Gentle- 
men in your Convention speak of Bishop Seabury, because I foresee that their 
conduct must create a Schism in the Church. However eligible it may appear to 
them to obtain the Succession from the English Church, I think there can be no 
real objection to Dr. Seabury’s Consecration, or to the Validity of orders received 
from him; and Jam firmly of opinion that we should never have obtained the Suc- 


cession from England, had he or some other not have obtained it first from Scotland.” 


All we ask in this controversy is simple fairness. We have 
no personal or party ends to subserve in this discussion. We 
have simply sought to render honor where honor is due, and to 
contribute the results of long and patient investigation in this 
matter towards securing a more general appreciation of Bish- 
op Seabury’s character and services to the American Church. 
We trust that the whole subject will be more and more inves- 
tigated ; and if, among its results, there are brought together 
new materials for our Church’s history, or for the elucidation 
of the life and times of her first Bishop, we shall not regret the 
moments we have been happy to spend upon it, or the discus- 
sions our efforts have, in various quarters, called forth. 
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Art. I1V.—MR. HARWOOD’S CONVENTION SERMON ; 
AND RECENT BIBLICAL CRITICISM, 


A Sermon before the 78th Convention of the Diocese of Con- 
necticut, June 10th, 1862. By Epwin Harwoop, Rector 
of Trinity Church, New Haven. 


A ConveyTion Sermon in one of our oldest and most influ- 
ential Dioceses, by one occupying an important position in the 
Church, a Sermon which boldly approaches, and professes 
thoroughly to solve the most concerning questions of Faith and 
Religion, deserves more than a passing notice. In these days 
of rebuke and blasphemy, when men in the high places of the 
Mother Church are doing over again the old work of Celsus, 
and Porphyry, and Voltaire, and Hume, and Tom Paine, 
{and they are doing nothing less, and substantially, nothing 
more,) the Church in America is to be congratulated if her 
citadels are well mounted and well manned, and the trumpet 
of her sentinels gives no uncertain sound ; and if, changing 
the figure, her fountains of Christian influence send forth only 
streams of healing and of life. Sorry and deeply pained were 
we to find, upon reaching the end of this Discourse, that this 
alleged specific for a distempered virus was but another in- 
stance of the insidious force with which that virus had perme- 
ated the Christian body. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Harwood is a firm believer in 
the Christian verities. And if this Sermon had proceeded from 
one of those wandering souls outside of the Church, whose un- 
happy profession it is to be a guide to others, when they them- 
selves are anxiously and earnestly looking for a guide, who may 
conduct them to a resting place for their weary feet, we should 
have received the announcements of this Sermon with delight, 
as indicating a gratifying progress in the right direction ; but, 
from a Minister of the Church we looked for something better 
than this. Mr. Harwood is a true believer, because he has 
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been taught by the Church all the Articles of the Christian 
Faith, as contained in the Apostles’ Creed ; and, having been 
sent by the Church to the Holy Scriptures for the proof and 
warrant of her teaching, he has found these same Articles of 
the Christian Faith to be the very sense, meaning, and power 
of the Divine Oracles, and therefore he cordially receives and 
believes the same. But, when he comes to tell us the method 
by which he and others attained this belief, and proposes that 
method as the solvent of all the doubts and difficulties and in- 
fidelities of this age, and of all ages, he ignores the Divine 
Plan and Economy of Grace, and the simplest facts of his own 
personal history, contradicts the essential laws of the human 
mind and of human testimony, and presents a system, which is 
as unphilosophical and as illusory as any of those for which it 
is proposed as a remedy. Nay more, he mistakes entirely the 
secret, the ground of the Infidelity, which he proposes to meet 
and overthrow. 

Mr. Harwood’s grand specific for the disorders of Christen- 
dom is a new adjustment of “the Order of Faith.” The true 
“ order,” he tells us, is, that we must believe in Christ before 
we can believe in God, or receive the Scriptures, or acknowl- 
edge the Church, or properly entertain any other article of the 
Christian Faith. Surely a mind of as much power as that of 
Mr. Harwood must have been sadly puzzled and entangled in 
the mazes of neological speculation, not to perceive the utter 
and delusive fallacy of this method. St. Paul had anticipated 
this and many more specious sophistries in his grand procla- 
mation of the “order of Faith :” 


“For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. How then 
shall they call on Him, in Whom they have not believed? And how shall they be- 
lieve in Him, of Whom they have not heard? And how shall they hear withoft a 
preacher? And how shall they preach, except they be sent?”—Romans, 10: 13- 
15. 


When Mr. Harwood tells us eloquently of the supremacy of 
Christ as the object of Faith, he speaks according to the con- 
sciousness of every believer, according to the teachings of 
Scripture, and according to the mind of the Church. But 
when he proposes his ‘‘ Order of Faith” as a method of relief 
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from doubt and difficulty,—belief in Christ first ; then in God 
the Father ; then in the Church ; then in the Sacramerts ; 
and then in the Scriptures,—he simply utters a transparent 
fallacy, in direct opposition to the ‘‘ order” of: the Divine 
Economy, and to the established laws of evidence and of hu- 
man thought. The wandering doubters, for whose malady he 
is prescribing, will tell him that the remedy does not at all 
suit their case ; that what they want, first of all, is some suf- 
ficient testimony that there ever was such a person as Christ, 
and that He came forth from God, and that He testified truly 
of Himself, and that the supposed record of His life and teach- 
ings is itself true, and faithfully reports His words and actions. 
“ Belief in Christ!” they will reply ; “‘ why, this is the very 
thing that is in question ; it is the reasons and grounds of that 
belief we demand to know.” They will say that this or some- 
thing equivalent to it, is, in the nature of the case, and by the 
laws of the human mind, preliminary to any Faith in Christ. 
The language of this Sermon partakes a good deal of the 
obscurity and mistiness of the school in which the preacher has 


evidently studied, so that it is not easy to find in one precise 
utterance the principle of the whole Discourse. These sen- 
tences come as near to it as anything we have space to quote : 


“We have seen that as we approach the Father through Faith in Christ, so also, 
intellectually, we hold our idea of Him through Christ. In like manner we ap- 
ply the same law to the Institutions of Jesus Christ upon the earth—to His Church 
and Sacraments. .... Christ first in the order of Faith, and then, yes, therefore, 
in the Holy Catholic Church as His Witness.” 

“ Commonly, the order insisted upon by preachers and apologists for the Gospel 
is, the Holy Scriptures jirst, and therefore Christ. I believe in the reversal of this 
order, and maintain, Christ first, and therefore the Scriptures,” &c. 

Mr. Harwood very clearly states the case against those who 
separate the Scriptures from the Church, and put forward the 
former as the sole foundation of Faith. But that System, un- 
sound and injurious as it is, is not so utterly illogical as the 
one proposed by him in its stead. It must never be forgotten 
that unbelief is a natural product of the human heart in its 
fallen state. Making due allowance for this fact, another 
proposition is equally true. The peculiar character and power 
of the Infidelity, with which we have now to contend, is a ne- 
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cessary inheritance which has come to us from that departure 
from the Divine Form of Christianity, which was made by 
certain parties at and after the Reformation. 

For many ages before the Reformation there had been a cor- 
responding departure from that Divine Forw, in a different 
direction. Then the tendency was to separate the Scriptures 
from the Church by so magnifying the Church, not only in it- 
self, but in its most transient phases, that the Scriptures were 
obscured and hid away, and almost lost to the Christian con- 
sciousness. The Romish Communion, which adhered to this 
alteration of the Divine form of Christianity, has inherited for 
that crime a terrible and fatal infidelity of her own,—an infi- 
delity, which infects a large portion of the educated classes, 
priests and laymen, and which is poorly compensated by the 
superstitious obedience of the lower orders of the people to the 
Priesthood. 

That form of Unbelief, which now prevails in Protestant 
Christendom, has unquestionably proceeded from the same er- 
ror,—the separation of the Scriptures from the Church. But 
in this case, it was the Church and the Sacraments which were 
degraded, and almost ignored as any part of the Religion re- 
vealed from Heaven. The departure in this direction seemed 
slight at first ; but the evil principle of separating the things 
that God had joined together once allowed, the departure has 
gone on, widening in extent, until all sense and recognition of 
the Church as the “ Pillar and Ground of the Truth,” and as 
the “‘ Keeper and Witness” of Holy Writ, is lost from the 
consciousness of the majority of Protestants. The Divine con- 
nection between the Church, the Scriptures, and the Sacra- 
ments, thus wantonly severed by human willfulness, men be- 
gan, after a while, to take up the Scriptures as an isolated 
thing, a sort of estray, that had escaped from Heaven into 
their hands. At first they examined the Holy volume rever- 
ently ; and tried to find in it, by their own unaided powers, a 
Religion that would suit them, and proofs of their metaphysical 
Systems of theology. So many and such various religions came 
forth, as the result of this process, that the old reverence for 
the Scriptures became seriously impaired. And then, under 
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the same false conception of the Bible as an independent and 
isolated thing, submitted to the crucible of scientific experi- 
ment, like any fossil dug out of the quarry, they began to ap- 
ply to it those critical processes, of which modern sciolism talks 
so much ; ‘and so, discovered, as they say, a great many diffi- 
culties, and obscurities, and alleged facts, entirely outside of 
the experience and science of the operators. From verbal 
criticism, this School then proceeded to take up the subject 
matter of the Revelation, and began to subject it, and its re- 
vealed Doctrines and Mysteries, to the test of Human Reason. 
Each one in turn of these gentlemen published to the world 
the result of his explorations, and by the multiplication and 
long continuance of this process, the Faith of multitudes was 
undermined. This is the present aspect of the Christian 
world, which has produced so much uneasiness. 

It is painful to think, that most of the answers which have 
been made to these assaults, have tacitly allowed one of the 
utterly false positions, from which the attacks were made: to 
wit, that the Bible is an isolated and an independent work, the 
sole witness to itself, and to the Revelation which it professes 
to contain. This is the point, which we are now more particu- 
larly to examine. The position is false in fact, and all the ob- 
jections against Christianity made from that position, are un- 
philosophical, unscientific, and in direct opposition to the entire 
economy of human life and relations. 

Man himself is not alone in this world, and cannot be. And 
nothing that belongs to man can be truly seen or adequately 
conceived of, except under the condition of its ordained and 
constituted relations. Mr. Harwood tells us of Des Cartes, 
how ‘“‘he resolved to begin the work of thought afresh, as it 
were, and to this end he tried to free his mind from all its past 
experiences, and to place it before the great objects of human 
research, in a state of complete equilibrium and indifference.” 
In attempting this futile experiment, Des Cartes simply under- 
took an impossibility. He could just as easily have destroyed 
his physical existence, and made out of the old materials dnother 
new man, as annihilate the thoughts, experiences, affections, 
and judgments, which had become the essential characteristics 
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of his intellectual, moral, and spiritual nature. If he ever im- 
agined that he had accomplished this feat, it was an egregious 
self-deception. The thoughts and speculations, which he may 
have put forth as the result of this imagined re-creation, were, 
of necessity, the result of all the previous training of his life, 
the fruitage of all that culture and wealth of knowledge, which 
Divine Providence by ten thousand influences had bestowed 
upon him. 

Such an éxperiment as that proposed by Des Cartes, the 
Divine Economy of this world does not allow to be possible. 
By that wise Economy, man is brought into this world a feeble 
creature, with nothing but capacities to be acted upon and devel- 
oped, by all the infinitely multiplied relations of good and evil, 
by which he is surrounded. <A vast, an inappreciable sum of 
knowledge, the result of Divine instruction to the first man, 
and of continued accumulation in the intervening ages, is the 
rich inheritance of every child, through the beneficent instru- 
mentality of the Family relation. 

Again. The man has never yet been born into this world, 
who has been compelled, or even allowed to work out for him- 
self a System of Morality and Jurisprudence, a self-determined 
scheme of the rights and obligations which belong to his nature 
and position. Grotius and Puffendorf and Paley may com- 
pose elaborate treatises, which the vulgar can neither read nor 
understand, to point out the principles and foundations of 
Morality and Jurisprudence, but they, and all men alike, are 
born as members of a Civil Community, which says, with au- 
thority and under the sanction of fearful penalties, “‘ Thou 
shalt not steal: Thou shalt do no murder ;” and so of the 
whole body of human rights and obligations. 

Suppose it were possible for a man to be put into the world 
with absolutely no knowledge, and with no one to teach him. 
How much would he learn ? and what would be the quality 
of the knowledge, or supposed knowledge, that he would ac- 
quire ? Most of the painfully acquired notions of such a crea- 
ture, after a life time of effort, would be,—not knowledge at all, 
but a mass of gross and fatal errors, worse than simple igno- 
rance. 

VOL. XV, 6 
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God has made, and for the same reason, and by the same 
necessity, a corresponding provision for the cultivation and 
highest development of the spiritual nature of man. In fact, 
much of that knowledge and of that formation of character, of 
which we have already spoken as necessarily determined by 
the influences of Family and State, belongs to this spiritual 
nature. But besides this, every man is born into this world, 
subject to the influence of Family, State, and Church. This 
is true in all religions. 

The Natural World embodies one Revelation of the mind 
and will of God to men. The Holy Bible is the written record 
of a supplemental Revelation from the same Divine Being, in 
regard more especially to the spiritual relations of men. The 
Family, the State, and the Church, are God’s beneficent pro- 
vision for giving to men a true knowledge and a right under- 
standing of these respective revelations, and for moulding .the 
character and the disposition of men in accordance therewith. 
And, as every man is of necessity born a member and a subject 
of the two first of these Divine Institutions, so, by the express 
enactment of God, it is commanded that he be, formally, by a 
solemn Sacrament, incorporated into that Body, which He calls 
His Church,—the fullness of Him that filleth all in all. A 
man would be virtually under the influence and teaching of the 
Church without that Sacramental induction. But this positive 
command supplements the Providential Economy by the ex- 
press provision of the oral Revelation, and would seem to have 
taken away every possible shadow of excuse for the slightest 
departure from so beneficent a provision, thus doubly sanction- 
ed by Divine authority. This statement is one so simple and 
self-evident, that no Churchman of any School will presume to 
question it ; and yet it is, of necessity, fatal to the strange 
position 6f our Author. 

It is, by the operation of this Divine arrangement, variously 
affected and modified by human corruption and willfulness, 
that the religious character of every man in Christendom has 
been formed, and his religious conceptions, true or false, ob- 
tained. The men of each generation may and do operate with 
the character, and upon the truth or falsehood, thus made their 
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own. They may present the truth in newer and clearer as- 
pects, and enlarge the circle of its power and influence ; and 
they may expose, by its ever increasing light, the errors which 
have obscured it, or, they may accumulate around it a new 
batch of errors and conceits. By the Divine provision, enough 
of truth has been communicated to every man to enable his 
moral freedom to assert itself, by the retention of that truth, 
and by the rejection of error, but men can no more rid them- 
selves of the effect of all the influences under which they have 
grown and strengthened to be what they are, than they could 
annihilate and then re-create their souls and bodies. 

Yet the whole body of Modern Rationalistic Divinity, with 
its accompaniment of miscalled Biblical Criticism, is founded 
upon the assumption, by its various authors, that they have 
accomplished this impossible achievement. And the beginning 
and fountain of this strange and most unphilosophical as- 
sumption is to be found in that portentous separation of the 
Bible from its Divinely ordained relations and connections, 


which well-meaning Christian people made many ages ago, 


and which their successors have constantly been making more 
entire and more fatal. We need only glance at the horrible 
impieties of this ‘‘ Modern Critical School” to see a full illus- 
tration of all this. 

As no man can tell how much knowledge, and of what sort, 
he would acquire, if he could possibly be placed in this world 
without any knowledge and without a teacher, so no man can 
tell what sort of Religion he could make out of the Bible, if 
that book were placed in his hands before he had received any 
religious knowledge from any other source. The experiment 
has never been tried, and never can be. God never meant it 
should be. The Divine Economy of the world has rendered 
such an experiment impossible. The Modern Neologist, in 
his imaginary independent investigations, goes to the Bible, 
with an original foundation of Gospel Truth, contained in the 
old Catechisms, &c., &c., impressed upon his heart and memo- 
ry, and embodied in his moral character, which he derived 
from his Parents and Pastors, and from the whole tone and 
feeling of the Christian society, in which he was born and edu- 
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cated. Along with these he received a quantum sufficit of er- 
rors and vices, partly from the same sources. And to all these 
has finally been added a greedy and credulous reception of 
the boasted results of previous independent investigations. 
With this preparation, and with all these prepossessions, he 
undertakes, by the same utterly false and unscientific method, 
to sound, and measure, and estimate, and pronounce upon, the 
truth and power and meaning and efficacy of God’s Word 
written. The absurdly variant and discordant results are of 
themselves a sufficient exposure of the utterly unphilosophical 
character of this learned trifling with sacred things. é 

God gave the Bible, the Church, and the Sacraments togeth- 
er, as parts of one Divine System. So joined, they are mutual 
helps and interprefers of each other ; and it is just as irration- 
al and illogical to undertake to find out what Christianity is 
by questioning one of these, separated from the rest, as it 
would be to determine the whole character of a man by chemi- 
cal experiments upon the lifeless corpse. 

It is said by cavillers, now-a-days, that this is reasoning in 
a circle ; and, as this is a convenient dodge with men who, 
when they can say nothing else, say this, let us for a moment 
look at it. Two witnesses, independent of each other, appear 
in court, to give their testimony. It is not for themselves 
they bear witness, but for their common lord and master. 
Sifted thoroughly, scrutinized at every point, it is found that 
these witnesses, by a long series of undesigned coincidences, 
and where collusion was impossible, corroborate each other, 
and that so thoroughly and uniformly, that they cannot pos- 
sibly be mistaken. The opposing counsel, in view of his sink- 
ing case, might retort, that this was “reasoning in a circle,” 
and he would only be laughed at for his disingenuousress. 
The Church and the Word are independent corroborative wit- 
nesses, witnessing to each other, for a common Lord and Mas- 
ter, Jesus Christ. The Church witnesses to, and proves the 
Bible: the Bible witnesses to, and proves the Church,: both 
witness for Christ. If this is reasoning in a circle, unfortu- 
nately for the caviller, it is a method of reasoning founded in 
the common consent and universal judgment of men; and it 
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is, withal, a circle of God’s own devising. Both the Church 
and the Bible are Facrs, existing institutions and verities ; 
sufficiently authenticated. Men in their pride and self-will 
may and do reject them both, and hide their tiny conceit behind 
their cavils ; they do not, thereby, either annihilate those 
Facts, or their own relations and obligations to them. 

The Church of God’s appointment, meets us in our very 
infancy, brings us to Christ, makes us members of His Body, 
teaches us what we are to believe and to do,—tells us in the 
Creed what are the essential truths which are set forth in va- 
ried forms in the Holy Scriptures, the historical record of Di- 
vine Revelation,—and in the Sacraments, with their accompany- 
ing Worship, the Church applies these truths to man’s estate, 
to his actual nature as a creature composed of soul and body 
together. The truth thus witnessed, and thus imparted, will 
be found gloriously illustrated by every ingenuous searcher of 
the Scriptures, who, with a humble, and therefore, a sublime 
and genuine philosophy, receives and hearkens to the Oracles 
of God in their Divinely ordained connection. And moreover, 
this same truth will be vindicated and approved by the results 
and conclusions of every branch of human learning on which 
the humble and truly philosophical enquirer may enter. 
Christianity, to be truly understood, and worthily vindicated, 
must be taken as a whole, as the entire and harmonious Sys- 
tem which God gave to men for their learning and their salva- 
tion. 

Division, Separation, is the favorite device of the great Ad- 
versary. Christians only play into his hands and help his 
cause, when they accept his work, and consent to operate by 
his method. St. Paul rebukes this treason to truth, this de 
parture alike from the Divine “ order of Faith,” and from hu- 


man philosophy, by enjoining us to keep together the things 
which God has joined. He shows us—The Church, sending 
the duly commissioned Minister to preach the reconciling 
Word, which she has received, and which she fully attests to 
the reason of man. This Word, so delivered, and so authenti- 
vated, is heard and believed, to the saving of the soul. Such 
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is the Apostle’s meaning in language already quoted. (Rom. x. 
13-15.) 

The Holy Bible is the written record of the revealed Truth 
which the Church is commissioned to preach. As a written 
and printed Book, it is, of course, and of necessity, subject to 
the errors and infirmities of the human agents to whom this 
work of writing and printing has been entrusted. But in the 
Divine Providence, the Church has never found, and never 
will find, any difficulty in distinguishing the Revelation,—the 
saving truth which her Ministers must preach,—from these 
human errors, mistakes, and imperfections.* While the 
Church attests to the reason of every man the Written Record 
of Divine Revelation, she, by the same authority, and with the 
same force of evidence, attests, by the Creed which she im- 
poses, and by the Sacraments which she administers, the es- 
sential and saving truth so variously and largely, and some- 
times obscurely, set forth in this written record of the Revela- 
tion. God has thus provided, for the integrity of the Truth, 
and for the satisfaction of the human mind, a threefold testi- 
mony to the truth which saves the soul. The Historical, Pro- 
phetical, and Devotional writings, which compose the Holy 
Bible, thus illustrated and explained by the Creed which the 
Church was authorized to impose, and by the Sacraments 
which she was commanded to administer, present no real ob- 
stacles to intelligent and humble faith. 





* From an zble Article in the London Quarterly, for Jan., 1863, on certain Greek 
Testaments, we take the following: “In Dr. Wordsworth, the Patristie spirit of 
interpretation predominates; in Bishop Ellicott, (whom we are happy to salute by 
that high title,) the sound old English Theology of the Seventeenth century; in 
Dean Alford, the German element. But none of them excludes the others. All of 
them have entered into that haunted chamber of German Theology, which only re- 
quires to be unlocked and thrown open to the light, to lose its fascinations and its 
terrors. All of them face that formidable phantom of textual criticism, with its 
120,000 various readings in the New Testament alone, and will enable us to march 
up to it, and discover that it is empty air; that still we may say, with the boldest 
and acutest of English critics, Bentley,—‘ Choose’ (out of the whole MSS.) ‘as 
awkwardly as you will,—choose the worst by design out of the whole lump of 
readings, and not one article of faith or moral precept is either perverted or lost in 
them. Put them into the hands of a knave or a fool, and even, with the most sin- 
istrous and absurd choice, he shall not extinguish the light of any one chapter, or 
so disguise Christianity, but that every feature of it will be still the same.’ ” 
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We agree entirely with Mr. Harwood, as to the radical, 
sweeping character of these modern objections to Christianity. 


They are all that he estimates them, and more. But we differ 
utterly from him as to their learning, weight, and importance. 
He cannot have read the various Replies which they have al- 
ready called forth, which have exposed thoroughly the shallow, 
crude, conceited ignorance of these modern cavillers, and which, 
in exhaustive learning and Christian temper, leave nothing to 
be desired. The Church and the Faith have withstood such 
attacks again and again, and they will do it now. Introduced 
into Germany from England in the Eighteenth Century, the 
Infidelity of Hobbes and Bolingbroke and Hume and Gibbon 
became divested of much of its coarse materialism, it changed 
its policy and tactics, it put on the garb of discipleship, and 
became a Christless Christianity. Brought back again to 
England in this new dress, the “ old foe with the new face,” it 
has gained some foothold there ; for it has become the fashion 
among some in Old England, as it is in New England, to ac- 
cept the latest dicta of these German dreamers as ultimate au- 
thority both in Philosophy and Religion. And yet the bung- 
ling manner in which the English skeptics mimic the Conti- 
nentals has led Hengstenberg to say, that they “ appear to us 
as parrots, with only this distinction, common among parrots, 
that they imitate more or less perfectly.” The fatal error 
however, of testing Revealed Doctrine by Human Reason, is not 
peculiar to any one people or age ; it belongs to poor Human 
Nature everywhere since the Fall ; and in no field is it doing 
more to obstruct the reception of the simple Gospel of Christ 
than among the educated Hindoos of the East, where, alas ! 
the mischievous “ Essays” have fallen into a genial soil. 

But, as we have said, there is, really and substantially, 
nothing new in these cavils. The disciples of Thomas Paine, 
at their late Anniversary, publicly congratulated themselves, 
that Bishop Colenso and the authors of the ‘‘ Essays and Re- 
views ” had taken substantially their ground, and were doing 
their work. The boasted results of the Modern Critical School 
are, in the main, mere repetitions of the sturdy, but thorough- 
ly refuted sophisms and cavils of the old English Deism, and 
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which, judging from fragments which have come down to us, 
were quite as adroitly stated by the old heathens, Celsus and 
Porphyry ; or, they are too puerile to deserve any other answer 
than a more earnest inculcation of that Blessed Gospel which 
has commended itself as the “ Wisdom of God and the Power 
of God” to multitudés of the noblest minds of our race. As 
a Revelation from God, the Bible, so far from being rejected 
by learned men on account of its alleged difficulties, contra- 
dictions and improbabilities, on the contrary, that blessed vol- 
ume has been, and is now, most cordially received by the pro- 
foundest scholars in every branch of human learning, especially 
in the department of Physical Science ; men, in comparison 
with whom, these babblers as a class are charlatans and empir- 
ics ; men alan with all their wealth of knowledge, bow in 
deepest humility at the foot of the Cross, and there, and there 
alone, find the deep mysteries of their spiritual nature solved. 
It is the lack of that humility, it is the pride and self-will of the 
human heart, which is the real fountain of skepticism, ancient 
and modern. It will of course convince no skeptic to advance 
this position ; but it will help us to understand our own duty 
in relation to Modern Infidelity, if we bear it in mind. The 
Rev. Mr. McNaught, in his iate return to the simplicity of the 
Gospel, has confessed that, with him, the origin of his unbelief 
was in the heart, rather than in the head. 

It is noticeable how readily modern skeptics clutch at every- 
thing which seems to conflict with Revelation, and especially 
with the Mosaic account of the Creation ; and yet, how uni- 
formly in the end they have been driven from their vaunted 
stronghold. Now, it is an Egyptian Zodiac. Now, it is di- 
versity in Language, or in Physiological formation, as bearing 
on the Unity of the Race. Now, it is a Pre-Adamite Man in 
Geology. In one thing, at least, these men have remained un- 
changed and consistent with themselves, to wit, in their bit- 
terness of hatred, and their sneering ridicule, when their mouths 
have been shut in argument. 

We cannot but remind our readers, that the whole power 
for mischief of this Modern Criticism ~ come from the un- 
faithfulness of the defenders of the Faith ; who have left the 
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impregnable fortress in which God had placed them, and have 
consented to meet the adversaries on their own chosen ground, 
It is the Finite, fallen and subject, daring to measure, and sit 
in judgment upon the Infinite Sovereign and most merciful 
Saviour. It is Man, ignorant, feeble, sinful, venturing to treat 
Divine Revelation, with all its Doctrines and Mysteries, as if it 
were some recently discovered and undeciphered manuscript, 
to be operated upon, both in its form and its matter, by the 
Champollions and the Rosellinis of hieroglyphical interpreta- 
tion. 

There are several other points in this Sermon, which have 
arrested our attention. Among these is the preacher’s posi- 
tion on the great Philosophical problem of the age ; on one 
side of which Sir William Hamilton and Mr. Mansel are to be 
regarded as the leading exponents. Mr. Harwood’s language, 
and he is very earnest, exhibits him as belonging to a different 
School. It is not by any means, as is sometimes said, merely 
the old question of the Realists and the Nominalists. It is all 
that ; but it is much more. We pass this by, not because it 
is not, really, the root of the whole matter ; but because it has 
been our object, in these pages, simply to expose the utter fal- 
lacy of the position which it was the main design of the Ser- 
mon to set forth, 
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Art. V.—BISHOP COLENSO VERSUS HISTORICAL 
CHRISTIANITY. 


The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined By 
the Right Rev. Jonny Witi1am Cotenso, D. D., Bishop of 
Natal. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 229. 


THE substitution of what is called a Spiritual for an His- 
torical Christianity would appear to be the peculiar mission of 
Modern Unbelief. It is a notable characteristic of the reign- 
ing Infidelity, that it lauds what it denominates the Truths, 
while it seeks to undermine the Facts of Christianity. It is a 
characteristic feature, indeed, worthy of note ; for therein, if 
we mistake not, lies the secret of the present power, and alas! 
the danger of the future triumphs of that peculiar kind of 
Unbelief called Anti-Christ. Anti-Christ! A substituted 
Christ! An Ideal Christ for the Historical Christ! Hence- 
forth the painter, who would put the Arch-Enemy on his can- 
vass, must choose another Satan than that of the old masters ; 
that one is entirely too gross for our modern sensibility : the 
cloven foot, and the horned head,—the symbols of the beast,— 
must be concealed beneath angelic robes. We would suggest, 
as embodying the sentimentality of Modern Unbelief, an An- 
gel, sitting amid the ruins of the world, rapt in melancholy. 

Let it not be imagined that we look upon this substituting 
a Spiritual for an Historical Christianity, asa new thing under 
the sun. It is not so, and it is some comfort to know that it 
is not so ; for we fear a foe all the less, when we know that he 
has been met before, and worsted in the fight. Even as early 
as Apostolic days, St. John tells us of ‘ Spiritualists” who 
denied the fact of the Incarnation, (1 Jno. IV.:) then, as 
now, there were within the Church a class of men, in whom 
sentiment, and knowledge, falsely so called, predominated over 
faith and moral earnestness. There is this difference, however, 
between those early times, and ours: then the devil used the 
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brute force of the Pagan world to destroy the Faith ; now, 
with a greater regard to the proprieties of things, he uses the 
moral sentiments of cultivated life to throw discredit on the 
realities of an Historical Christianity. Hence, the greater de- 
velopment of the Anti-Christian spirit in these latter days ; 
and hence, too, the greater danger to a true Christianity, by 
the presence in the world of a false and substituted Christ- 
ianity. 

Strauss may be regarded as the founder of the Modern 
School of Spiritual Infidelity. Strauss did not deny the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation. All he asked, was to be excused from 
receiving, as veritable history, the Fact of the Incarnation. 
The Essayists have a theory of Inspiration ; they would not 
call the Bible a common book,—far from it ; they only ask to 
be allowed to rule it out of court, as a witness to matters of 
fact. Bishop Colenso is the latest representative of the School. 
The Bishop is a Christian, nay, he claims to be a Christian of 
more than common earnestness. It is his earnestness of spirit, 
and strict sense of obligation, (paradoxical as it may appear,) 
which nerves the Bishop to proclaim to the world, that the 
foundation in fact, on which Christianity claims to rest, is false, 
while yet the Truths of Christianity are none the less true. 
Had the Bishop been more a Jesuit, and less a believer in the 
infallibility of Conscience, he might have been willing to keep 
back the ugly discovery about the Facts, for the sake of the 
Truths, which he still professes to hold. 

At first the position seems nothing short of absurd. It is 
hard to reconcile it, either with Morality or Religion. But a 
little consideration will teach us that it is not altogether so 
impossible, as it at first sight appears. We are not disposed, 
with many, to look upon Bishop Colenso, either as a hypocrite 
or a conscious deceiver. We regard him as the victim of a 
delusion, which, in our eyes, is all the more to be dreaded, be- 
cause it is consistent, possibly, both with moral conviction, 
and a conscious love of truth. When we think how it is a be- 
lief, prevalent and increasing in England, as well as among 
ourselves, that it makes no difference what a man believes, pro- 
vided he be sincere in what he does believe ; when it is consid- 
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ered, how many earnest, conscientious persons there are, with 
whom this cherished maxim makes their whole religious Creed ; 
to whom you could offer no insult so deadly as to doubt, either 
their Christianity in the most absolute sense of the word, or 
their ultimate hope of salvation ; and when we think how lit- 
tle value is now-a-days attributed to an Historical Faith, who 
is there would dare to affirm, that even Bishop Colenso, self- 
contradictory and illogical as he is, is entirely wanting in con- 
scientious love of truth, or so called piety of life. 

To us, Bishop Colenso is simply what Emerson would call 
a Representative Man. We see in him the fair, logical devel- 
opment of that Subjective Christianity, whgse boast it is, that 
it is spiritual, and not bound down by Creeds and Formulas. 
To such, the Bible is not in any sense of the word an Histori- 
cal book ; it is not to be read in the light of experience, past 
or present. 

The Bishop says: “And it is, perhaps, God’s Will, that we shall be taught, in this 
our day, among other precious lessons, not to build up our faith upon a Book» 
though it be the Bible itself, but to realize more truly the blessedness of knowing 
that He Himself, the Living God, our Father and Friend, is nearer and closer to us 
than any book can be,—that His Voice within the heart may be heard continually 
by the obedient child that listens for it, and that shall be our Teacher and Guide, in 
the path of duty, which is the path of life, when all other helpers,—ever the words 
of the Best of Books,—may fail us.” 

The “ Spiritual” Christian looks upon the Bible as a fetish, 
—it is something let down from Heaven,—to throw light upon 
ail the dark problems with which Reason is continually com- 
ing in contact. The Rational Christian pays no regard to the 
Church, as the Keeper of Holy Writ: her testimony is noth- 
ing, albeit she is the only Divinely constituted Witness to the 
facts of the Incarnation, Passion, Resurrection and Ascension 
of the Founder of Christianity. The individual Reason, Con- 
science and Consciousness is everything. It is the judge of 
what is Truth, and what is not Truth. True, some regard is 
paid to the so called Evidences of Christianity, but the Evi- 
dences are supposed to be an entirely rational process ; it is 
still the inner light, the individual Conscience, sitting in judg- 
ment upon the Ways of God. 

Now, whether in the World, or in the Church, this claim of 
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a “higher law,” based upon Conscience, is destructive of every- 
thing like order and moral obligation. However held in check 
for a time by piety, or prudence, in time it will assert its 
claim to absolute authority. If the constitution of things does 
not satisfy it, (and the advocate of a “higher law” is never 
satisfied with things as they are, for evi/ is,) it will create for 
itself a Moral World, in which Reason and Conscience will find 
no stumbling-block ; and the ‘higher law” will be the highest 
law, the last ultimate ground of appeal in things human and 
divine. 

How can the Bible satisfy the terms of such a law ? for the 
Bible admits the existence of Evil, in union with the Good. 
Society, as it is, can never be permitted to exist on the basis 
of “higher law :” for political rule, if the existence of Society is 
to be secured, must play the part of the ‘‘ unjust” Judge, and 
administer, oftentimes, not according to what is absolute right, 
but according to what is possible. Least of all can the Church 
fulfill all the conditions of a “higher law” theorist; for the 
Church exists in this world, not for the righteous, but for sin- 
ners: all her powers and provisional arrangements will remain 
only so long as evil remains in the elect. 

The position of Bishop Colenso causes us no surprise ; rath- 
er do we give him credit for logical consistency. It does not 
surprise us, holding the views he does, to see him, in violation 
of every vow, and in opposition to every known moral obliga- 
tion, attempt the destruction of the Bible and the Church. 
When he says it is a Divine call which urges him to his 
work of destruction, we can see the fanatic ; we would not call 
him an intentional deceiver. He is himself deceived, a math- 
ematical fanatic, 7. e., a man morally and spiritually blind. 
So much with regard to the morale of the Bishop’s position. 
It is to us quite capable of a satisfactory explanation, on the 
grounds of his doctrinal position. There are those among our- 
selves, to whom it conveys a most salutary lesson 

There is one great question which, at the outset of the whole 
discussion, demands consideration ; for on it, after all, not on 
any interpretation of particular texts of Scripture, hangs the 
whole argument. Are the Truths of Christianity so independ- 
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ent of the Facts of Christianity, that we can separate the two ? 
Can we retain the one, while we reject the other? Nay, are 
not the Facts of Christianity’ themselves Truths of Christian- 
ity ? Bishop Colenso, with the whole School of which he is 
the representative, seems to take it for granted, that it makes 
very little difference whether or not the Facts, on which Christ- 
ianity claims to be founded, are capable of being established, 
provided that the Truths of Christianity be held intact. We 
are sorry to be compelled to believe, that there is a very large 
class, even among ourselves, who virtually hold the same posi- 
‘tion. They care little or nothing for Christianity as an his- 
torical Fact ; to them, its value lies not there, but in the pow- 
er of the Truths which it proclaims to influence the mind and 
heart. 

Now we desire to lay it down as a preliminary thesis, that 
the Truths of Christianity cannot be separated from the Facts 
of Christianity, without changing their whole character, and 
destroying their saving efficacy. If Bishop Colenso can suc- 
ceed in proving that Christianity has no historical foundation 
whereon to rest, then its whole superstructure,—doctrines, 
blessings, precepts, promises,—falls to the ground. This would 
seem so plain that its formal statement seems almost absurd. 
And yet not only Bishop Colenso, but the Essayists, and with 


them, a very wide-spread school of religious teachers and think- 
ers in England and this country, maintain that a man may 
hold the Christian Faith, who yet does not receive the Christ- 
ian Verities, as contained in the Apostles’ Creed. In other 
words, it is held, that a speculative belief is just as good, nay, 
that it is better than a simple Historical Faith. St. Thomas, 
did he live, now-a-days, would be the subject of eulogism, not 


of reproof. 

Take, for example, the Doctrine of the Resurrection. Is 
there any difference, let us ask, between a belief in a Resur- 
rection based upon Natural Reason and the evidence of Sense, 
and a belief, founded upon a reception of the actual Fact of 
Christ’s Resurrection ? Does, or can, a man who holds only 
the former, hold the Truth as based upon the latter? Can 
the Truth, in such case, be separated from the Fact ? To the 
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rational belief Bishop Colenso would undoubtedly give the 
preference, for his Faith rests upon that basis. We say, sever 
the Doctrine from the simple Historical Fact, and the belief is 
worse than useless We speak of its saving value. ‘ If Christ 
be not risen,” says St. Paul, ‘‘ your faith is vain, ye are yet in 
your sins.” To the Christian, the Resurrection is nothing as 
a mere speculative belief: it is everything as an assurance of 
the deliverance of Humanity, in the Person of Christ, from the 
bondage of sin and death, and as an asserted purchase of the 
mighty power of the Hoty Guost, (Acts II., 33,) henceforth 
as the Third Person of the Trinity, the Dispenser of the Gos- 
pel, ‘‘ the Lord and Giver of Life.” We do not mean a man 
may not hold a doctrine of the Resurrection based upon Reason 
only, and not be the better for it. Civilization, with all its 
corruptions, is a fruit of Christianity, as well as eternal life. 
The belief of Job, based upon his conviction that there must 
be another world to reconcile the moral contradictions of this 
world, was undoubtedly of some value, as a regulative princi- 
ple of the Reason ; but of no spiritual efficacy to deliver him 
from the power of sin and death. It was something for Plato, 
and Socrates, and Cicero, to hope for an hereafter ; but neither 
the belief of the Rationalist, nor the hope of the Sentimental- 
ist, is the Christian doctrine. Very far from it. 

The Christian doctrine is, that Death is the fruit of Sin; 
the Resurrection, the reward of Righteousness. Sin is a super- 
natural mystery, not a law of Nature ; the Resurrection, in 
like manner, whereby Death is overcome, is to be received as a 
Supernatural mystery: it is not a law of Nature, it is not a 
theory of Reason, but a manifestation of the mighty power of 
God. Christ died not as a man; but as the spotless Lamb of 
God, the great Sin-Offering for the Sins of the world ; He 
rose, not as a man, but by His own Mighty Power as the 
Righteous One. His Resurrection from the dead was at the 
same time a declaration of the acceptance of His Passion ; it 
was the testimony of the Eternal Father to His inherent right- 
eousness, and it was the purchase of His Mediatorial Power. 

To believe, therefore, in the Christian Verity, is to accept 
at the same time the doctrine of Forgiveness of Sins, of our 
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Justification in Christ, and of the life-giving Power of the 
Holy Ghost. It is not the mere reception of a truth which, 
through Revelation, has been made clear to Reason ; but it is 
the belief in a certain Supernatural Event, upon credible tes- 
timony ; an Event which took place, not in the common course 
of Nature, but by the agency of the Spirit. It is, in a word, 
an act of Faith, not a process of the Reason. For this reason 
it is, that the Resurrection from the dead, and Justification by 
Grace, and Eternal Life, always appear, side by side, in 
Apostolic teaching. Now, all this is a very different thing,— 
different in its inception, different in its efiects,—from a mere 
speculative notion based on the aspiration of the heart, or on 
the rationalistic theory, that there will and must be a Resur- 
rection, because without it we cannoé reconcile things together. 
When Bishop Colenso, therefore, talks of holding the Truth 
of God, but not the Facts of God’s Revelation, when he says, 
as he does say, that “our belief in the living God remains as 
sure as ever, though not the Pentateuch only, but the whole 
Bible, were removed,” he utters not only stupendous nonsense, 
but an absolute impossibility. 

On the Historical ground, we can see a sufficient reason for 
God’s withholding prominently a doctrine of the Resurrection 
under the old Economy ; on the Rational ground, the absence 
of such a revelation is wholly inexplicable. So long as For- 
giveness of Sins could not be so openly proclaimed, it was vain 
to preach so openly a doctrine of the Resurrection. Had it 
been revealed, as in the case of the Brahman, it would, perhaps, 
have been productive of harm rather than good. The dread 
consciousness of sin, and the contradictions of the present 
world, would have led the Jew to look solely to the future. 
As in the case of the Eastern devotee, who, resigning himself 
to despair, as he ponders over the mystery of Evil in the sys- 
tem of things with which he is surrounded, dreams only of 
nirvana (a life of self-abnegation through absorption in the 
Infinite) hereafter ; so it would have been with the Jew. To 
correct this listless longing, and to make man willing to bear 
patiently the ills of life with a hope of ultimate deliverance, 
God, by a system of temporal rewards and punishments, sought 
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to educate Faith into absolute belief in Himself as a just God 
and a Saviour. When that task was at length accomplished, 
when at last the Resurrection came with its triumph and its 
grace, then were men made ready to take up the Cross, made 
willing to work out their salvation in patience and in fear ; but, 
without the conviction that there is a just God and a Saviour, 
a belief in a Resurrection would only have been a bribe for 
idleness and indifference. 

We see it have this effect on the speculative Brahman. We 
see it working the same results among ourselves ; as, for exam- 
ple, where there is no faith in the communication of Grace, 
through the channel of Sacraments, to enable us to meet the ills, 
and do the duties of this present life. How many Christians 
there are, who try to separate Truth from the Facts on which 
Truth is based, and who think the whole of religion consists 
in neglecting the present and its concerns, and who live entirely 
for the future! Why? Because they do not form their con- 
ception of the Gospel from the Facts of the Gospel ; one of which 
makes the Sacraments of the Gospel (not sources, but) channels, 
means of Grace, so fitting us for present duty, and inspiring 
hopes of future Glory. 

What we have now said of the doctrine of the Resurrection, 
applies equally to all the Doctrines of the Christian Faith. The 
Doctrines of Christianity, and the Facts of Christianity, are in- 
dissolubly joined together. Destroy the one, and you make the 
other of none effect ; and hence we see the destructive error of 
those who deem it a matter of entire indifference, how a man 
receives and holds the Facts of the Christian Faith, provided 
he yield assent to certain general principles of the Christian 
Religion. We have seen that there is an essential difference 
between the Truths of Christianity held as mere regulative 
principles of the Reason, and the same Truths received by faith 
in union with the historical Facts on which the Doctrines of 
Christianity are based. 

If any one would see the difference practically illustrated, 
let him compare the character of the teaching of those, who 
have cut themselves off from all connection with the Person of 
Christ through His body, the Church ; and the System of the 
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Church as developed in the Christian Year. In the one case, 
how barren, how circumscribed, how speculative, how wither- 
ing is the Sunday teaching! In the other, how simple, how 
practical, how complete, how strengthening is the system of 
Truth presented! Andwhy? Because in the one case, Christ 
is regarded merely as a Teacher. The Gospel is a System, on 
which man speculates, systematizes, reconciles, doubts, and 
disbelieves. In the other, Christ is the Way and the Life, ag 
well as the Truth. Step by step, does the Church follow in the 
footsteps of the Master. She holds the Truth, but not separat- 
ed from the Facts, which are the Way, and which, through the 
Holy Ghost, become to faithful souls, the Life. Thus, year by 
year, is Christ and His Gospel, as an historical Fact, set before 
us ; not as an ideal conception of the Reason; not to specu- 
late upon, or to think about ; but to believe, and receive, and 
to follow, as an example of godly life. This is the law of the 
Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus, which makes us free from the 
law of sin and death. 

Here it is that we touch upon the pérov yeider of Bishop 
Colenso, and his School. As the Church and the Sect differ 
chiefly in this, that the one preserves the analogy of the Truth, 
while the other always tends to heresy, by choosing some one 
truth for its basis, so is it the great mission of the Church, 
as the Body of Christ, to preserve the equilibrium between the 
different organic members of the body, and not permit one to 
usurp the place, or espouse the functions of the other ; whereas 
it is the fate of Sect, by attempting to make one organism 
do everything, at length to turn that, which is seemly and 
beautiful in its place, into a hideous excrescence, and an 
instrument of death. Thus, take the Word away from its 
connection with the Church, Ministry, and Sacraments, and 
it must do, and be, everything. It is the sole instrument of 
Regeneration. It is the commissioned Teacher. It is the 
Bread of Life. In it, Ethics, Dogmatics, Rites, Ceremonies, 
History, Natural Science, etc., etc., are all stored away. By 
it they must all be proved. What wonder that in such a case 
the Bible ceases to be a practical guide to the humble Christian, 
and becomes ‘‘ The Book where every man his dogma seeks, and 
every man his dogma finds.” 
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Only put the Bible in its own place, and it is a very simple 
book. Take it out of its organic relationships, and it becomes 
a book of puzzles ; even as they find it to be, and continually use 
it, who will pervert it to ends for which it never was given. 
What then isits proper place? What are the organic relation- 
ships, of which we speak? ‘To the first of these questions, we 
answer, the Church is the Witness and Keeper of Holy Writ. 
To the second, the answer is, the Bible as a guide to the Way, 
takes for granted that we have set out upon the Way by Faith, 
and by Faith are walking in the Way. There is no one, we 
take it, who will deny that the Bible is the heritage of the 
Church, not of the world ; nor is there any one so ignorant of 
the Church, as not to know, that she is an Election, who walks 
by faith, not by sight. We may lay it down then as an axiom, 
that the Bible, whatever be its secondary influences, is chiefly 
and first of all for the Church ; also that it primarily addresses 
itself to Faith and not to Reason. To deny the first, is to set _ 
aside historical fact ; to object to the second, is to refuse the 
fundamental principle of all Revealed Truth. 

With these Canons of interpretation in mind, then, let us turn 
to some of the alleged difficulties of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. The case of Pharaoh and the spoiling of the Egyptians, 
is one of the chief difficulties. Who has not heard Sermon 
after Sermon upon Pharaoh? Was he free, or was he not free ? 
The preacher always settles the matter to his own satisfaction, 
if not to that of his hearers. If a Calvinist, Pharaoh was not 
free, but a puppet in the hands of Necessity. If a Pelagian, 
Pharaoh was absolutely free, and uncontrolled. For ourselves, 
we would say, we believe what Holy Scripture teaches. The 
preacher, as a preacher, has no business, either with the ques- 
tion of Free Will or Necessity ; except in so far as to show his 
hearers, that it is a question altogether beyond our depth. He 
is not bound to reconcile the discrepancy. He is not bound to 
make it clear to Reason, how God can be Omnipotent, and man 
be a free Moral Agent notwithstanding. Both are true; but how, 
is a philosophical question. As a Moralist, or as an ethical 
teacher in the rostrum, he may have his opinion, and he has a 
right to project his theory ; but it is still opinion and theory, 
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not Faith. The simple historical narrative as addressed to faith 
is intended to teach this, and this only, the power of God 
to deliver His Church and people out of the hands of their en- 
emies. As to the ethical question, it remains in God’s Revela- 
tion, just what it is in the book of Nature, a problem too deep 
for human Reason to comprehend. In very truth, the Bible, 
least of all books, attempts a solution of the difficulty. It is 
singularly careless, if with reverence we may so speak, in the 
way it presents the vexed question. For the number of times 
it tells us, that God hardened Pharaoh’s heart ; so many times 


it tells us, Pharaoh hardened his own heart. So also in the 
ew Testament, there is the injunction, “‘ Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling ;” and there is the counter 


statement, “it is God that works in you to willand to do.” It 

\\ is not our business to reconcile them, but, in Faith, to receive 
them both. 

Faith deals in the same way with the spoiling of the Egyp- 
_ tians. We deprecate, not less than Bishop Colenso, the over- 
strained attempts of Hengstenberg to make out a case from ver- 
: bal criticism, Sure we are that the Elder Church found no 
~ difficulty in solving the moral question. ‘‘He brought them 
forth with silver and gold,” (Ps. CV, 36,) the Psalmist says ; 
it was simply a triumphant manifestation of the power of God 
“to plunder the wicked oppressor, and to honor His Chureh. If 
we, through lack of Faith, will intrude our questionings upon 
the sacred story, here we have the answer, “ Who art thou that 


~~ 
SS 


repliest against God ?” 

And here, we would call attention to the fact, that the diffi- 
culty of spoliation, is not, as commonly taken for granted, a 
solitary case of the kind, in Holy Scripture. If the reader 
will run over the pages of the patriarchal story, he will find 
there the same power to deliver disclosed, with the same power 
to make the enemies of the Election to be at peace with them. 
The wives of the Patriarchs, each in turn, came forth with 
“silver and gold.” What, in this respect, is the story of Sarah, 
and Rebekah, and Rachel, and the deliverance from Egypt, 
but the feebler preludes, ever rising into grander symphonies, 
until at length they culminate in that noble choral Hymn of 


Victory :— 
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Gird Thy sword upon Thy thigh, Thou Mighty Hero! 
Gird on Thy Glory and Majesty ; 

And in'Thy Majesty ride prosperously on, in the cause of truth, 
And with the battle cry of Righteousness ; 

And let Thy right hand teach Thee terrible things. 


Hearken, O daughter, and consider, and incline thine ear, 
And forget thine own people, and thy father’s house ; 

So shall the King have pleasure in thy beauty ; 

For He is Thy Son, and worship thou Him. 

And see the daughter of 'T'vre with a gift: 

The noblest of the people shall entreat thy favor. 


Again, we say, in reading the patriarchal story, we might 
imagine the closing words of this glorious Hymn to have been 
written for Rachel and Rebekah, as they came forth, laden with 
spoils, from the home of their idolatry, or the house of their 
captors. Now here again Faith has nothing to do, either with 
the morality of Rachel’s theft, or with the cause of Rebekah’s 
captivity ; nor yet, with the still more difficult question of 
Jacob’s triumph over Laban. Faith sees in all, the hand and 
power of a righteous God, not the weakness of man. It may 
be that a state of temporal rewards, such as the Jews were un- 
der, admitted the use of means which our wider economy does 
not allow ; but whatever be the reason, the lesson is the same 
to Faith—the faithfulness of a Covenant Sovereign God, and 
His judgments upon sinful and rebellious men. 

We may apply the same principles to the desolating Wars of 
Israel, with the same results. To Reason, the Wars of Israel 
are blood-thirsty beyond belief; to Faith, they are not blood- 
thirsty. Faith sees in the punishment inflicted upon Israel for 
not exterminating, root and branch, the seed of Canaan, a right- 
eous doom upon a depraved people; and also, God’s warning 
against His people settling down to rest amid the seductions of 
lust and worldly idolatry, when He calls them to warfare, and 
separation from the world. 

And here, we would enter our protest against current notions 
about Bible Morality. Let the unbeliever make a mockery of 
the weaknesses and failings of the heroes of the Old Testament ; 
let the rationalist sneer at, refine and explain away, and excuse, 
and apologize for, and sit in judgment on Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob ; and what then? Faith sees in the O]d Testament 
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the same Mystery it beholds in the New ; God, Sovereign and 
Merciful, in covenant with a sinful Race. It recognizes, even in 
the case of Tamar, and Rahab, and in the marriage of Hosea 
with a harlot, the principle of a Mysterious Economy, wherein 
is foreshadowed the union of God with corrupted and sin-dis- 
eased Human Nature, when He took our Nature upon Him, as 
well as the not less mysterious union of the Spirit of God with 
the Church, even when she has played the harlot. The gross 
frailty of the objects of God’s pitying love is not set forth in the 
Scriptures as an example of Morality for us ; and none but a 
captious spirit or a depraved imagination can be guilty of such 
a wicked perversion. 

Thus far, in speaking of Bishop Colenso and his book, we 
have had in view his doctrinal position ; and we have also sug- 
gested the great principle by which the Holy Scriptures should 
be read and studied. When the Bishop’s second volume ap- 
pears, if it should appear in this country, we may perhaps ex- 
amine, with care and in detail, his Biblical criticisms. So far 
as the Bishop and the men of that School are concerned, how- 
ever, we do not see that it makes the slightest difference, whether 
the Books of the Old and New Testaments are, or are not, the 
genuine works of the men whose names they bear, or to whom 
they are generally attributed. Of what use is it, to vindicate 
the Inspiration of the Bible, or the Miracles therein recorded, 
to men who subordinate the teachings of that Volume, to what 
they call the “voice of God speaking to the Reason and Con- 
science.” With the men of this class, there is another primary 
question, lying back of all this. It is the old question of bald 
Deism. Has God (that is, if they hold to the Personality 
of God at all,) made any special Revelation tomankind ? So 
far as these men are concerned, therefore, refutation of their 
cavils is labor thrown away. 

As to the mischief which this work of the Bishop’s is likely 
to do, there is needless alarm. As an argument, it is weak at 
best, sometimes silly, and can do no harm. The more we 
know of the history of the Bishop, and of the origin of his 
books, the more it seems probable, as is intimated in the Eng- 
lish papers, that these volumes are not altogether the fruit of 
what he denominates, “‘the contradictions of the narrative of 
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the Pentateuch.” Atany rate, that aman, ten years a Bishop, 
previously a successful teacher at Harrow, thoroughly educated 
at the University, sent out to convert the Hottentots, Caffres, 
and Zulus to Christ,—that such a man should have been for 
so long a time, a thorough and conscientious believer of the 
Gospel—for he says, ‘‘in January, 1861, I had not even begun 
to enter on these enquiries * * * and I had not the most dis- 
tant idea of the results to which I have now arrived”—that 
such a man, staggered by objections of a Zulu heathen, which 
have been raised and answered again and again, should have 
suddenly changed his whole conceptions of the Word of God ; 
and not only so, but, away from books and authorities, as his 
references show, should have at once taken the attitude of an 
assailant of the Gospel, and hastened a journey of six thousand 
miles to publish to the world his assaults upon that Faith, 
whose honored symbols he still wears—we say, there is some- 
thing strange in all this-; some other “contradictions,” and 
more difficult to be believed, than any which he can point to, 
in the Old Testament or the New. He tells us of the “stories,” 
as he calls them, “‘of the sun and moon standing still—of the 
waters of the river Jordan standing in heaps as solid walls, while 
the stream, we must suppose, was still running—of the ass 
speaking with human voice—of the miracles wrought by the 
magicians of Egypt, such as the conversion of a rod into a snake, 
and the latter being endowed with life, &c., &c.” We can tell 
the Bishop of Natal, of things in his volume, more incredible 
than all these. We have given him the credit of sincerity, and 
we do not wish to retract it. 

We lament and regret, most of all, the mortification and 
shame cast upon the Mother Church by this sad treachery (for 
in effect it is all that,) of one of her standard bearers. Among 
her Missionary and Colonial Bishops, thank God, she can num- 
ber many of her noblest and most valiant sons, Yet not in 
these is the strength of the Church; and this is, doubtless, one 
of the lessons designed in this defection. May it not be, also, 
that she needs nerving to fresh diligence in looking well to her 
citadels and towers at home, in times like these, lest the insid- 
ious wiles of the enemy may, perchance, be cloaked under the 
guise of her ‘‘own familiar friends.” 
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Art. VI—THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF 1862. 


Ir has been our uniform custom, from the very first, to give 
in the Review a resumé of the doings of the several General 
Conventions, and to express ourselves with entire freedom as 
to their character and tendency. On the present occasion we 
are fully aware of the delicacy of such a task ; yet, as inde- 
pendent Reviewers, we cannot shrink from it if we would. 
We write, knowing perfectly well, that on some points we may 
perhaps differ in opinion from many whom we both respect 
and love. 

The last General Convention assembled under circumstances 
most critical and peculiar. Great fear was felt, on the one 
hand, that the political questions, which were up in arms, 
would thrust their pointed steel through doors, no matter how 
tightly closed Among our Church Newspapers, more than 
one urged strenuously, in view of such a danger, that, by con- 
sent, the meeting of the Convention should be made only form- 
al, by the abscnce of sufficient delegates to make a quorum. 
Against this it was urged, with all past experience as the pre- 
mises of the argument, that so inherent and organic was the 
unworldly tone of all Church legislation, and so universal and 
unanimous the unwillingness to mix the Church up with 
questions of political and passing interest, that no fear need 
be entertained at all from the assembling of the Convention. 
Such was the feeling inside the Church. There may have 
been individual instances of desire, and even of determination, 
to commit the Church to some expression on the question of 
the day. Outside, there evidently was. And while it cannot 
be doubted, that a large body of thoughtful men, outside the 
Church, forgot denominational jealousies, in the desire to be- 
hold one religious Fold unbroken in all the land ; it was plain 
enough to see, that a strong outside pressure was applied 
through the Press, from the mere selfish politician who had 
his own ends in view, and from the zealous religionist, whom 
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the steadfast and unbroken oneness of the Church irritated and 
annoyed with its powerful contrast. Each feeling was a noble 
tribute to the consistent wisdom of the past, and each theo- 
rizer may glory, somewhat, in his prophetic accuracy. The 
calm lookers-on, who grieved at the unusual sound,—the words 
of the Town-hall and the Legislature ringing through the 
House of God,—still are thankful and hopeful, in the evidence 
of complete freedom from all radical extremes, which both the 
debates and the Resolutions amply disclosed. 

Let us dispose of this political matter first. It was, in point 
of time, earnestness and debate, the prominent point of the 
Convention. The admirable opening Sermon,—0O si sic omnes, 
—is headed, ‘‘ The duty of the Church in time of trial.” The 
Pastoral Letter, supposed by the Canon to be based on the 
Report of the Committee on the State of the Church, is, 
whether rightly or wrongly, on the State of the Country: Dr. 
Mahan’s two speeches, on all hands owned to be among the 
most scholarly, searching, philosophical specimens of forensic 
argument which any Ecclesiastical Body in America has yet 
heard ; ‘the Rev. Dr. Randall’s Remarks,” a very stirring, 
effective, patriotic appeal to American Churchmen at large ; 
and the calm and thoughtful “ Protest and Draft of a Pasto- 
ral Letter,” from the Bishop of Vermont, gaining increased 
import and weight from the dignity of their author, the Bishop- 
presiding in the House, within one of the Seniority in the 
American Episcopate, and distinguished for his solid learning 
and intellectual acumen, and further, marked by the fact that, 
since the American Church was organized, so formal and sol- 
emn a step was never taken by any of our Bishops ;—These 
documents, togethe: with the Newspaper reports, the frequent 
presence of political and religious agitators in the House as 
spectators, and the pros and cons uf Conservative and Radical 
Newspapers in their notices of the Convention, all these, cer- 
tainly, in a worldly point of view, assign chief prominence to 
the secular questions which occupied much the largest time 
of this ‘ate Session. 

For ourselves, we do not accord to this question the dignity 
of being the most important of its doings. An enthusiastic 
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excitement won for it a partial and temporary triumph, whose 
end is already come. After-effect, Ecclesiastical effect, politi- 
cal effect, it has none ; save that the fate is sealed, now, final- 
ly, of any attempt hereafter to intrude secular questions upon 
the Councils of the Church. She is safer than ever, now, from 
the political disintegration, which cripples all the mere Pro- 
testant bodies of America. And the survey of this portion of 
the Convention’s work will gladly give way,—when it has been 
fairly presented,—to the more lasting and important issues of 
other questions, which came up. The political discussion had 
its seed-time and harvest, in the brief fortnight of the Session. 
But the harvest has been reaped, and put away among the ar- 
chives of perishable recollections. The Church action upon 
other subjects seemed but a mustard seed in comparison, but 
their growing time, and fruiting time, and seeding time, for a 
deeper and larger growth, are yet to come. 

The questions of the State and of the times were distinctly 
alluded to in the opening Sermon before the Convention. We 
recognize, most fully, the Christian and Churchly tone of the 
Sermon. It was an earnest, loving, deep-hearted plea, that 
“‘no unhallowed or worldly interests might find an entrance 
into her Councils,” a prayer for ‘ her freedom from the intro- 
duction into her Councils of any worldly or secular subjects 
that might dim her beauty and lessen her influence in the 
world,” and that every attempt ‘‘ to reduce her to the level of 
those who have introduced discord and rebellion among us, 
would be signally rebuked.” It was a Sermon that sought out 
the moral causes of our troubles, and aimed to arm the Church 
with weapons of a warfare, not carnal, against them ;—against 
‘“‘the substitution cf human agencies and societies for the re- 
formation of men, apart from the Church and Gospel of 
Christ ;”—-against ‘ the religion which consists in the rejection 
of the visible order of Christ ;”’—against the violent exaggera- 
tions of religious experience and sudden conversions ;—and 
against political entanglements and religious amalgamations. 
It was a plea for parochial Schools, for the Christian training of 
children, for definite, dogmatic, positive Christian instruction. 
And its cardinal sentence deserves large and honorable place 
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among the wisest words of Christian counsel: “ Any and every 
attempt to bring within the Church a spirit of accommodation, 
either to the world, or to the perishing bodies around her, is 
high treason against her King.” Thus it was bold, Catholic, 
earnest, wise. But may it not be that, as had no law been 
recorded against parricide, so the crime might have been 
uncommitted,—had no warning been raised against the danger, 
the danger had not been incurred ? Not that this Se:mon 
suggested it. Every body thought about it. But an over- 
whelming majority thought alike ; and an overwhelming major- 
ity desired no reference whatever to the National crisis, in a 
political bearing. It seemed to us, that the marked discour- 
tesy with which a certain Newspaper met this Sermon, roused 
the few who thought otherwise, to feel that the “‘ altera pars” 
must be heard ; in fact, gave birth to that unfortunate and 
timorous proverb, which, over and over again, re-echoed 
through the Convention, and which, really, secured the passage 
of the Resolutions at last: ‘‘ We are sorry the subject has 
been introduced ; but, since it has been, we must speak out, 
for fear of misapprehension.” As one of the speakers put it: 
“The wisdom of saying nothing, now, would be like the wis- 
dom of maintaining silence about the small pox, when it had 
gotten into a house and one-third of the inmates were dead and 
dying with it.” A sounder reasoner would argue, ‘Small pox 
has gotten into this house, and we’ll send the patient to the 
physician, who has authority and ability to treat him, and 
meantime we will vaccinate ourselves with the warning of its 
introduction.” 

It should be noted, as part of the permanent record here, 
that the Bishops present were twenty-three in number, (four- 
teen being absent,) the Rt. Rev. the Bishops of Vermont, (pre- 
siding,) Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Assistant of Connecticut, New York, Western New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Assistant of Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, and Assistant of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, Min- 
nesota ; and that there were delegates present from all those 
Dioceses, and from California. 
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The earliest indication of feeling in.reference to the condition 
of National affairs, was perhaps shown ‘n the nomination and 
election to the Chair of the Rev. Dr. Craik of Kentucky. It 
was an act of considerate courtesy, tending to disarm all sus- 
picion of unfriendliness to the Southern States. And it was a 
courtesy well repaid, for the mild and loving rule of the Chair- 
man, so well set forth in the patriarchal benignity of his noble 
face, was a great charm of the Session. The prompt apprecia- 
tion, too, of the act of the Committee of the last General Con- 
vention, in the assignment of seats, (as reported by the Rev. 
Dr. Vinton,) was very graceful and becoming. In the words 
of Mr. Cornwall of Kentucky, “I am glad the seats are assign- 
ed to the absent Dioceses. No difference was made in the 
Temple Service, when the ten Tribes of Israel went away ; but 
still, as before, the twelve loaves of shew-bread were placed 
before the Lord, week by week.” Ina sudden pause, on the 
third day of the Session, the matter was formally introduced, in 
the shape of a Resolution, nominally asking for a Special 
Prayer, but really aiming a severe rebuke at the Southern 
people, as political rebels and religious schismatics ; and urg- 
ing the Bishops to set forth a particular sort of Prayer,* verg- 
ing, at least, upon an imprecation. Such was the feeling of 
the House, that had the motion, instantly made, “that it be 
not received,” been heard in time by the Chair, and put, 
there can be little doubt, that the whole question would have 
been ruled out, and kept out. But this failed to be put, and 
in its stead a Resolution to lay on the table prevailed, by the 
very large combined vote of 26 to 9,2 being divided ; nor would 
the Convention reconsider this vote, though pressed by the 
plea of discourtesy, &c. 

But the matter had got in; and it was thoroughly sifted 





* It ought not to be lost sight of, in this connection, that our forefathers, fresh 
from the experience of Revolutionary times, deliberately took out the most pointed 
expressions of the old prayer in the English book, ‘‘ abate their pride, assuage their 
malice, and confound their devices ;” and left. instead, our prayer more mild and 
general in its expressions, and referring their interpretation and application to 
God. The objection, made so often, in the Convention, to prayers of this sort, was 
well met by Judge Redfield’s quotation of the English Judge’s remark, that “ the 
Lord’s Prayer was the most non-commtttal Prayer he knew of.” 
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and discussed. There were three different opinions entertained 
in the House. One for steadily doing and saying nothing ; a 
second for saying something moderately and mildly ; the third 
for an unmeasured censure of rebels and schismatics. Their 
fortunes wavered. At times, undoubtedly, the whole question 
would have been thrown out, if a vote could have been reach- 
ed ; and, it is evident, that the advocates of severe condemna- 
tion were completely foiled. Among many Resolutions offer- 
ed, those of the Committee of Nine, which finally passed, are 
given here. They were distinctly introduced as containing no 
censure, present or prospective ; and an effort to slip in such 
censure, by the change of a few words, signally failed. We do 
not think thisa recommendation. Had the whole matter been 
ignored, as, in our judgment, it should have been, that had 
been the best result. But when once a body of such weight 
decided to speak at all, their voice should have been unmis- 
takeable. An uncertain sound ; a mere opinion ; a condemna- 
tion without a censure ; a Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet 
left out ; a gun, without lock, stock, or barrel ; a bull without 
horns ; ‘‘ a compromise opinion ;” a harmless, inoffensive utter- 
ance, whose chief recommendation, in the classic language of the 
day, was, that ‘no body was hurt” by it :—that this should 
have been the result of so much debate ; this the deliberately 
concluded best-thing-to-be-done, by such men as that Com- 
mittee* was composed of, is the best of proofs, that the subject 
was utterly out of place, and the Convention utterly out of its 
sphere in the whole discussion. 

But sti//, the tone of this result indicated the very slight 
amount of ultra, extreme, radical violence in the Church ; and 
certainly justified the confidence of Gov. Seymour’s prophecy : 
‘“¢ Nothing is to be feared from free discussion ; for it will prove 
us a united Convention and a united Church.” The Resolu- 
tionst of the Committee of Nine and of Judge Hoffman, will 


* The Rev. Drs. Mead of Conn., Higbee of N. Y., Wilson of W. N. Y., Totten of 
Iowa, and Thrall of California; and the Hon’bles R. C. Winthrop of Mass., W. 
Hunt of New York, Conyngham of Pennsylvania, and Gen. Goddard of Ohio. 


+ The votes on these Resolutions were as follows— 
The Resolutions reported by the Committee of Nine, were adopted, in precisely 
the shape in which they were reported, by the following vote:— 
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tell their own story, and are enough to indicate the two lines 
of thought : 


REPORT AND RESOLUTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE OF NINE. 

The Committee have been deeply impressed with the importance and with the 
difficulty of the duty assigned to them. They have examined with care all the va- 
rious Resolutions which have been referred to them, and have not lost sight of the 
subsequent suggestions, which have been made in debate, by members of this 
Body from many diiferent parts of our country. 

In framing the Resolutions which they have at length, after much deliberation, 
agreed upon, they have had three leading objects in view. They have designed to 
leave no room for honest doubt, or even for invidious misconstruction, as to the 
hearty loyalty of this Body to the Government of the United States. They have 
desired to confirm and strengthen the unity of the Church, as represented in this 
Convention. And they have attempted so to refer to the course of our brethren 
who are not represented here, as to shut no door of reconciliation which is still 
open, and to afford the best hope that they may still be induced to reconsider and 
retrace their steps, and to renew their relations, in Christian love and loyalty, to a 
common Church and a common country. 

The Committee have felt that it was not fit for this Convention to act or to speak 
as if they despaired, or in any degree doubted, of the ultimate restoration of the 
legitimate National authority over our whole land. They have felt, too, that the 

CLERGY. 

Ayes —Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Western New York— 
13. 

Noes.—Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, Vermont, Wisconsin—6. 

Divided.—California, Connecticut, Indiana—3. 


Lalry. 
Ayes.—Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Western New York—11. 
Noes.—Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, Vermont—5. 
Divided.—Minnesota—1. 
And the Resolutions of Judge Hoffman were lost by the following vote :— 
CLERGY. 
Ayes.—Connecticut, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
Vermont, Western New York, Wisconsin—9. 
Noes.—Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island—11. 
Divided.—California, New Hampshire. 
LalIry. 
Ayes.—Connecticut, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ver- 
mont—. 
Noes.—-Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Western New York—10. 
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question before them was not so much as to what might be done, or what might be 
said, by this Body, as a matter of stern justice, in vindication of the authority or the 
dignity of the Church; but as to what it was wise to do or say at this moment, 
consistently with our own convictions, and with a view to preserve, unbroken and 
undisturbed, every remaining link or tie of religious association and Christian sym- 
pathy, which might be of use hereafter in accomplishing the great end of restoring 
our National Union. 

The Committee are unwilling to conclude their report without one other suggest- 
ion. While there could have been no hesitation. under any circumstances, in ex- 
pressing, now and always, our earnest and abiding loyalty and -devovion to our 
Country, its Constitution, and its Laws, and to all its duly constituted authorities, 
they have felt that there yet rested upon this Convention the most solemn obligation 
to abstain from entering upon any narrower questions, which peculiarly belong to 
the domain of secular politics. Our Blessed Lord, in declaring that His kingdom is 
not of this world, and in directing us to render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, has clearly taught us, that whether as Ministers or as Legislators and 
Councillors of His Church, we are to refrain from those matters which He has not 
committed to our care. There is doubtless a difficulty in the minds of many, in 
clearly discerning the precise boundary line between the subjects which come 
within our jurisdiction and proper sphere of duty as Christian Ministers and Eccle- 
siastical Councillors, and such as belong exclusively to secular politics. But the 
Committee can hardly doubt that there will be a general concurrence in the opinion 
that, in this most critical period in the history of our Church and of our country, 
when words are things, and when rash utterances at one end of the Union may 
coéperate with rash acts at the other, in extinguishing the best hopes which remain 
to us, it is wise for such a Body as this to err on the safe side, if we must err at 
all; and to keep ourselves clearly within the limits which the Councils of our 
Church have hitherto so uniformly observed. 

In accordance with these general yiews, the undersigned recommend the adop- 
tion of the following Resolutions :— 

Resolved, by the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies of this stated Triennial Con- 
vention, that assembling, as we have been called to do, at a period of great National 
peril and deplorable civil convulsion, it is meet and proper that we should call to 
mind, distinctly and publicly, that the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States hath ever held and taught, in the language of one of its Articles of Religion, 
that “it is the duty of all men, who are professors of the Gospel, to pay respectful 
obedience to the Civil Authority, regularly and legitimately constituted ;” and hath 
accordingly incorporated into its Liturgy ‘a Prayer for the President of the United 
States and all in Civil Authority,” and ‘‘a Prayer for the Congress of the United 
States, to be used during their session ;” and hath bound all Orders of its Ministry 
to the faithful and constant observance, in letter and in spirit, of these and all other 
parts of its prescribed ritual. 

Resolved, That we cannot be wholly blind to the course which has been pursued, 
in their Ecclesiastical as well as in their civil relations, since this Convention last 
met in perfect harmony and love, by great numbers of the ministers and members 
of this Church, within certain States of our Union which have arrayed thémselves 
in open and armed resistance to the regularly constituted Government of our coun- 
try; and that while, in a spirit of Christian forbearance, we refrain from employing 
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towards them any terms of condemnation or reproach, and would rather bow in 
humiliation before our common Father in Heaven for the sins which have brought 
His judgments on our land, we yet feel bound to declare our solemn sense of the 
deep and grievous wrong which they will have inflicted on the great Christian 
Communion which this Convention represents, as well as on the country within 
which it has been so happily and harmoniously established, should they persevere 
in striving to rend asunder those civil and religious bonds which have so long held 
us together in peace, unity and concord. 

Resolved, That while, as individuals and as citizens, we acknowledge our whole 
duty in sustaining and defending our country in the great struggle in which it is 
engaged, we are only at liberty, as Deputies to this Council of a Church which hath 
ever renounced all political association and action, to pledge to the National Gov- 
ernment,—as we now do,—the earnest and devout prayers of us all, that its efforts 
may be so guided by wisdom and replenished with strength, that they may be 
crowned with speedy and complete success, to the glory of God and the restoration 
of our beloved Union. 

Resolved, That if, in the judgment of the Bishops, any other forms of Occasional 
Prayer than those already set forth, shall seem desirable and appropriate,—wheth- 
er for our Convention, our Church, or our Country, for our Rulers or our Defend- 
ers, or for the sick and wounded and dying of our Army and Navy and Volunteers, 
—we shall gladly receive them and fervently use them. 

Resolved, That a certified copy of the foregoing Report and Resolutions be trans- 
mitted to the House of Bishops, in evidence of the views and feelings of this body 


in reference to the afflicting condition of our Church and of our country. 
JuDGE HOFFMAN'S PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, a number of the members of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America are in open resistance to the Government set over them, 
and others of such members are aiding in such unlawful rebellion; 

And whereas, the members of this Church, in the several States, did, through the 
agencies of parishes, assemblies, or conventions, appoint Deputies to a General 
Convention, in which, in the year 1789, they adopted and declared a Constitution 
for the government of the Church; 

And whereas, every one admitted to Holy Orders, in such Church, has, upon such 
admission, solemnly engaged ‘to conform to the doctrines and worship of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States,’ 
were set forth in the Book of Common Prayer, ratified in the year 1789, and de- 
clared to be the Liturgy of the Church, and required to be received as such by all 


’ which doctrines and worship 


the members of the same; 

And whereas, it is in such book directed that there shall be read “ A Prayer for 
the President of the United States and all in civil authority,” to which the people 
present are bidden to say Amen, and to which the members of this Church owe 
obedience ; 

And whereas, the Convention of South Carolina did, in May, 1861, declare itself 


no longer under any obligation of obedience to the Constitution of the Church, and 


permitted alterations in the Prayer Book to be made by the Bishop of the Diocese, 


and recognized the power of bodies other than the General Convention to change 
such Book; And in the month of June, 1861, the Convention of the Diocese of 
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Louisiana did resolve that it had ceased to be a Diocese of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States; And, on the 3d of July, 1861, deputies from the 
Conventions of the Dioceses of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, Mississippi and Texas, passed the following Resolution :— 

‘ Resolved, That the secession of the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carplina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas and 
Tennessee, from the United States, and the formation, by them, of a new Govern- 
ment, called the Confederate States of America, renders it necessary and expedient 
that the Dioceses of the Protestant Episcopal Church, within these States, should 
form, within themselves, an independent organization :” 

And did proceed to adopt and recommend, for ratification, a Constitution and Form 
of Government independent of this Church; And, in the month of July, 1862, the 
Convention of the Diocese of Virginia did adopt such Constitution, and did assent to 
alterations of the Book of Common Prayer, and did substitute for the prayer for the 
President of the United States of America, a prayer for one designated as “ Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States of America,” in open rebellion against such United 
States; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America 
is alone the Particular or National Church for all who have acknowledged them- 
selves its members, to which authority is given, as declared by the XXXIVth Ar- 
ticle, to ordain, chane~s, and abolish rites and ceremonies. 

That, in the opinion of this House, all ministers and other persons who have vol- 
untarily united in the acts and proceedings before set forth, have fallen into the 
sins of rebellion, sedition and schism, and have greatly offended by their separation 
from this Church. 

That the House of Bishops be requested, in their Pastoral Letter, to call upon 
the members of the Church, who.have wandered into these offences, to return to a 
better mind, and upon all others earnestly to pray that God in His mercy would bring 
them back, so that our Christian region may rest again in quiet and order, and, 
being once more in godly concord, our Church, our land, our Government and peo- 
ple may be continually saved and defended by His abounding goodness and Al- 
mighty power. 

And further resolved, That the House of Bishops be requested to revise the first 
part of the Homily against ‘“ Disobedience and Willful Rebellion,” so that a portion 
thereof may be read in Churches, to the effect that “‘ we all make continual prayers 
unto Almighty God, even from the bottom of our hearts, that He will give His 
grace, power, and strength unto the President of the United States, and all in au- 
thority over us, to vanquish and subdue, as well rebels at home as foreign enemies, 
that all domestic rebellion being suppressed and pacified, and all outward invasions 
repulsed and abandoned, we may long continue in obedience to our lawful Govern- 
ment, and in that peaceable and qniet life which hitherto we have led; and may 
altogether, in obedience unto God, the King of Kings, and unto His holy laws, iead 
our lives so in this world, that, in the world to come, we may enjoy His everlasting 
kingdom.’ 

Resolved, That these Resolutions be sent to the House of Bishops. 


The debates on these Resolutions were most able, most 
earnest, and yet, with never, for an instant, the remotest shad- 


VOL. XV. 8 
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ow of bitterness, the least departure from courtesy, or the vio- 
lation of sympathy and good feeling. The speeches of Dr. 
Mahan, of Mr. Winthrop, Judge Redfield, Gov. Seymour, 
Judge Hoffman, Mr. Hunt, Dr. Hawks, Dr. Vinton, and Dr. 
Randall, and Mr. Ruggles, were speeches of very unusual abil- 
ity and interest. It is impossible to do more than to trace out 


the course of the debates here, in the more prominent lines it 
took. On the one hand, patriotism was strongly urged ; the 
opinion of the world, the Church’s liability to misconstruction 
and misunderstanding if she continued silent, and the necessi- 
ty of getting rid of a charge of disloyalty, which nobody seem- 
ed to have made. Much stress was laid, too, on a theory, that 
the act of the Church in the Confederate States could techni- 
‘ally be called a schism, This idea was urged with a consci- 
entious eloquence, which gave it personal weight, by one of 
the ablest Canonists of the Church, and one of her most emi- 
nent ornaments ; yet, the conclusive weight of authority, and 
the simple common-sense view prevailed, that a schism must 
be from the Catholic and not from a National Church ; that 
it must involve, not matters of mere Constitutional agreement, 
or national organization, but the great questions of the Faith, 
the Order of the Church; and that we of the Church, in the 
United States, would be ourselves in schism, if we anathema- 
tized and held aloof from the Church in the so-called Confed- 
erate States, recognized as it would be by other Branches, and 
in fuil Communien with the Church of Christ. 

The Church is consecrated, or set apart, to certain functions, 
with which the State cannot interfere. And though, in many 
points, the relations and duties and interests are mingled and 
parallel, yet it is equally true, that the State is, by God, con- 
secrated and set apart to certain functions, with which the 
Church cannot interfere. If the Convention had a right to 
decide upon the nature of the separation of the Confederate 
States, upon the rightfulness of the effort to coerce them into 
subjection, then'the Convention, in the abstract, had the right 
to decide that the Confederates were not rebels, and that the 
Federal Government ought to recognize their independence. 
There is no escaping from this, as common sense truth. The 
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delegation from New Jersey were reproached as unfaithful to 
the teachings of their late Bishop. The shadow of a great 
memory, on such a point, was invoked with more ingenuity 
than fairness, to give its countenance to one side of the quest- 
ion. But Bishop Doane never mixed up Church and State 
questions ; and therefore he never set his Diocese such a pat- 
tern to follow. Rather, he said of the Country, in reference to 
Foreign politics, what his Diocese said of the Church in refer- 
ence to politics foreign to her: ‘ Influence as of the Sun, the 
Polar star; remote and unentangled with the confused details: 
INFLUENCE, NOT INTERVENTION, THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH 
TO THE WORLD.” 

And there was this same confusion throughout. The duties 
of Churchmen and of the representative Body of the Church 
were confounded. No one supposed indifference, or disloyalty, 
to be right in members of the Church; because they are mem- 
bers of the State as well, to which the Church bids them be 
faithful. They are not organized into the Church as citizens 
of the United States. Rather is St. Paul’s great word the only 
one that then applies : ‘ 
20 ;) and the only politics she has a right to touch, are the 
politics of that re heavenly city ae the mwokireia Tie BactAeiac Tay ov- 
parva», if one may so speak. That the Church teaches her child- 
ren to give loyal obedience and support to the Civil Rulers, the 
Prayer Book amply attests ; and that her children have done 
it, is plainly proven by the graves in the battle fields, and the 
sick beds in the Hospitals, where her sons lie; and by the 
soldiers in the camps, and the Chaplains, and nurses in the 
Hospitals, who call her Mother. 

Again, the theory was assumed throughout, that unless the 
Church passed a set of Resolutions, she was doing nothing for 
the Country. Would not the Convention do something, one 
speaker suggested, ifan earthquake rolled outside ? ‘ Certain- 
ly,” was the ready reply. ‘ The Christian thing to do, would 
be for those in danger to pray God to avert it and protect 
them. The human plan would be, to run out of the Church 
to some unshaken ground, some terra firma. The very last 
thing would be, to stop and pass a Resolution about the earth- 


62. * . —¢ , *, 99 M4 sos 
jauav yap Td Todirevua év obpavoic, (Phil. lll, 
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quake!” The legitimate voice of the Church speaks in in- 
struction and in prayer. She does teach loyal support of the , 
powers that be. In Litany, in general and special Prayers, 
she does pray for “ all in authority over us,” against rebellion, 
for National prosperity, and peace ; and, in this crisis, special 
Prayers have borne our cause up daily and everywhere to 
Heaven. The Sects, who have no Liturgy to assert their belief, 
or to direct and proclaim their prayers, must perhaps speak 
collectively by Resolution. The Church need not. 

And now a few words as to the strictly Ecclesiastical quest- 
ion. ‘* A Bishop had taken up arms ; the words of the Pray- 
er Book had been changed ; certain Dioceses had withdrawn 
from union with the Convention, and were said to have con- 
federated in another organization; and a Bishop had been 
consecrated without the consent of a majority of the Bishops 
of the American Church.” What then? The Convention 
was neither a Judicial nor an Executive Body. They could 
neither try nor condemn. And Christianity suggested, at 
least, that until positive proof was brought, not hearsay, not 
unauthenticated printed documents, the charges should not be 
considered ; that the absent should not be condemned un- 
heard ; that the circumstances and difficulties of the case 
should be weighed well ; that we should not “make haste to 
shed blood.” The Convention was a Legislative body. But 
it should not make laws, ex post facto, to punish offences com- 
mitted before the laws were made. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to give a resumé of Dr. Ma- 
han’s most admirable speeches on this subject. They are treas- 
ures ‘‘of permanent value, on the general subject of the proper 
attitude of the Church towards political subjects.” Their com- 
pend of authorities, defining Schism, is in itself most valuable, 
and went very far in saving the Church from “ the fearful re- 
tort of that grand old Saint Firmilianus, who, when the Ro- 
man Pontiff, Stephen, excommunicated St. Cyprian and the Af- 
ricans, solemnly declared in the name of the Eastern Churches, 
that by his rash act, he had cut off himself and not them.” 
And his definition of the line between the things that belong 
to Cesar, and the things that belong unto God ; his exposé of 
the three fallacies, that, ‘“‘ the Church needs any vindication of 
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her loyalty to the Government ;”—that ‘the importance of 
the Church’s expressing an opinion, was equal to the impor- 
tance of the crisis, in which her opinion was asked ;””—and that 
‘the subject under discussion was not political, because it was 
patriotic,” are, and are to be guide-posts for Church action, in 
all similar cases. His closing words deserve quotation here. 


“ A few words in conclusion, to my brethren, clerical and lay, of this Convention 
Brethren, in this grave matter we are bound to go back to precedents. It is our duty 
to look away from the present to the past. If we proceed with this subject, we 
must take time for it. We must learn to distinguish things that ought to be dis- 
tinguished. .As religious men, as philosophers, as statesmen, we must not sow di- 
verse seeds in the same field, or weave diverse materials in the same web. For 
there are things which are good, if kept apart; but which, if mixed, lead to that 
thing—hateful to all good men—confusion: Confusion, which, of all things, God 
most abhors. And if my voice could go beyond these walls, I would utter a word 
of warning to the people of this land. I would remind them of the time when Is- 
rael was smitten before the Philistines.—when the honor of God’s people was laid 
in the dust, and when, in the moment of humiliation and despair, the popular voice 
demanded that the Ark of the Covenant should be brought forth and placed in the 
van of their armies. The Ark was brought forth. It was taken from the Mercy- 
seat. It was removed from beneath the overshadowing wings of the Cherubim ; 
and what was the result? The people, for a moment, were in a tumult of joyful 
hope. They shouted with a great shout. The enemy were seized with dismay. 
Yet when it came to the battle, Israel was discomfited more completely than before, 
and the Ark, which they had demanded, itself fell into the hands of the enemy. 
Learn from this a lesson for the times! The priesthood and the Church are an 
Ark of safety, only as they continue in their place. Let them abide by the Mercy- 
seat. Let them remain in the sanctuary, under the overshadowing wings, apart 
from the stir and tumult of secular affairs. But if the people will draw them from 
their place,—if, under the pressure of patriotic excitement, the Church be drawn 
into offices not properly belonging to her—if we mix up things sacred and profane 
—then look for defeat, for humiliation, for disasters of every kind, both to Church 


and State!” 


One word more as to the expediency of the Church meddling 
with the point at issue. Was not Mr. Winthrop, of Mass. right ? 


“T believe, if the Government could speak to this Convention, it would .say, 
‘Leave it to us to do the denunciation. Leave it to us to take care of the hostile 
proclamations. Leave it to us to apply force to those who are in arms. But, for 
yourselves, preserve carefully all ties of religious and fraternal sympathy that may 
remain; for these Christian ties, though now concealed, perhaps under duress, ma y 
once more be restored and help to bind us together in one.’ If we can only restring 
from the spires of our Churches, the wires and ties of Christian sympathy, the elec- 
tric current may once more flash along the threads of feeling; and we still do a better’ 
work towards the restoration of the Union, than all the Canons that could be passed 
in this house, or even all the Cannons that can be forged in the foundries or arsenals 


of the General Government.” 
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Is not the verdict of the world well expressed, in the opinions 
of two, (apparently Methodist ministers,) whom we overheard 
discussing the Convention, in the cars. 

“They are a set of stupid asses; of miserable dolts; of moral imbecifes; they 
are living in an age, when oppressed humanity calls on them for relief, and yet 
though they have discussed this question for a week, they have'nt said one word 
about Slavery.”* 

In approaching the Pastoral Letter, we shall speak with 
more reserve, but with not less respect. None can read the 
words of the Canon on this subject, without seeing that the evi- 
dent purpose of the Church is, that the Committee on the State 
of the Church having reported, the Bishops on that Report 
should base a Letter, of encouragement, or counsel, or reproof. 
Of the inner history of the passage of the late Pastoral Letter, 
the Church at large knows not much. The Bishops sit with 
closed doors. Twelve of the fourteen pages of the Pastoral 
Letter, are on the Rebellion. It bears the signature, and is 
understood te be the composition of the Bishop of Ohio, whose 
late position on political matters at the Court of St. James, 
undoubtedly enabled him to speak understandingly. The Let- 
ter passed, it is said, not unanimously. The authority of a 
Pastoral Letter is a question, perhaps, not altogether settled in 
the Church. Every Clergyman is bound to read it to his peo- 
ple, though, from ignorance or indifference, very many do not ; 
but none can claim for it, anything more than an expression of 
the views of a majority of the Bishops, present at a certain 
time. More than once, there has been no Letter, and for reasons 
which at the time were perfectly well understood. While 
every minister and layman, will of course pay courteous regard 
to every opinion of the Bishops, in their Pastoral Letters, yet 
the weight and influence of those opinions will be in exact 


proportion to the moral and religious tone and character of the 
Letter. Its permanent or passing value, will depend upon 


* The very decided Article on our Gen. Convention, in the Christian Remembrancer, 
refers with great pungency to this, that the only allusion to this “ primum mobile” 
of the trouble, in Dr. Mahan’s speech, was greeted with laughter. The whole Article, 
while in some ways distorted, from its thoroughly English stand-point of view, is 


remarkably clear-sighted, and well worth reading. 
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itself. - The Letter will cease to influence, and will pass away, 
if it deal with extraneous matters, or with merely earthly in- 
terests and concerns. The old rule never is more applicable, 
than in this case ; ‘ne sutor ultra crepidam.’ 

There was another Pastoral Letter prepared by the Senior 
Bishop present, to whom such a duty, by the rule of propriety 
and usage, properly belonged. His Letter was once formally 
adopted. Why this Letter was laid aside, and another substi- 
tuted, is of course not amatter of record. This proposed Pas- 
toral Letter by no means ignores the troubles of the nation. 
It does not argue, but it asserts, as axiomatic in the Church 
the duty of loyalty to the Government. It goes below the sur- 
face trouble, to the causative sin. Its line of treatment is thus 
laid down. 

“The inspired St. Paul, following his Lord’s example, declined all expressions in- 
volving the character, or the measures of Civil Government, while he laid down with 
clear precision the rule of Christianduty, ‘Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers.’ * * As followers of the Apostles, we desire to tread in the same paths, and 
presume not, in the exercise of our solemn office, to go one step beyondthem, Leay- 
ing, therefore, the secular aspects of this awful war to statesmen and to politicians, 
to whom they properly belong, we confine ourselves to the religious character of our 
national afflictions; and proceed to place before you the primary cause, to which, 
according to the principles of our sacred Faith, we are compelled to ascribe the dis- 
tracted condition of our Country.” 

Then follows an earnest denunciation of the hydra-headed 
evil which stalks over the land,—the idol-worship of popular 
favor ; the debasing of God’s Houses and His Holy Day, to 
political harangues ; the rapid growth of Infidelity ; the spread 
of Spiritualism ; the increase of bribery, and other gross polit- 
ical corruptions ; the admission of Mormons into Corgress, and 
the toleration of Pagan Worship in California: and then an 
exhortation both to Clergy and people, to faithfulness in their 
respective walks of life. So much for the rejected Pastoral. 

The Bishop of Vermont had a right to feel keenly the rejec- 
tion of his Letter, and he delivered to the House of Bishops a 
formal Protest against the Letter which was adopted. From 
that Protest we give a few detached sentences. 

“T am constrained, however reluctantly, to stand entirely aloof from the novel 
movement, which pledges the Church to the State, in its merely political adminis- 


tration. To that, as individual citizens, we owe all lawful obedience and support. 
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But here, acting as Bishops in the Church of Christ, we have no right to pass be- 
yond the circle of our Spiritual functions, nor to express any opinion, direct or in- 
direct, upon the measures of our secular Government. * * If we claim the right 
to applaud the course of the Secular Government when it pleases us, we must also 
claim the right to condemn its measures when they may happen to be unacceptable. 
And the inevitable result must be, that the Clergy would have the warrant of our 
example to discuss every political movement, in the House of God, and thus degrade 
our high and spiritual standing, to the temporal uses of party and popular excite- 
ment.” “Under the American Constitution, the State has no right to declare its 
sentence in the legislation of the Church, so long as we do nothing to impair this 
duty of loyalty. And, under our Apostolic Constitution, the Church has no right to 
utter her sentence upon the legislation of the State, so long as it forbears to assail 
our Christian liberty.” “If the Church of England had held it to be her duty to adopt 
the principles which this House of Bishops has laid down in the Pastoral Address, 
the Rev. Wm. White and his colleagues could hardly have been accepted, as fit 
subjects for Episcopal consecration; and the whole character of our ministerial 


succession would most probably have passed away forever.” 

There was one feature of the Convention bearing upon this 
subject in a strictly Ecclesiastical way, which deserves perma- 
nent remembrance and faithful commemoration. The solemn 
Service of Humiliation and Prayer in Trinity Church, New 
York, appointed and conducted by the Bishops only, was a 
great and wise Christian act. Never before has the American 
Church paid a more sublime and solemn tribute to the true re- 
lation of Church and State. It was a Service, simply of peni- 


tence, confession and prayer, on a day set apart for Fasting. 


The absence of a Sermon amid so great a company of preachers, 
was a public declaration of the forgotten trvth, that Worship, 
not Preaching, is the most prominent feature of a public Relig- 
ious Service. The whole scene was on« never to be forgotten : 
the multitude of Clergy in the Nave of i}1t noble Church; the 
very large number of men worshippers ; the gathering of Bishops 
in the Chancel; the Service all performed by them ; and the 
wise and temperate tone of its a: pointment, all made this act, 
at least, most appropriate, most impressive, and, we must hope, 
most powerful for good. 

Among the most important matters, which occupied the at- 
tention of the Convention, was that connected with its Mission- 
ary Work. As the Board of Missions is the creature of the 
General Convention, and is the normal mode of its activities, so 
the proceedings of the Board deserve attention. All that we 
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need to say is, that never have the debates of that body seemed 
to us, on the whole, so full of promise. For the sake of con- 
ciliating certain parties in the Church, who have insisted on 
sending their Missionaries to Mission Stations, without the con- 
sent of the Bishop having charge,—a point was yielded here, and 
the important words, “with the consent of” the Bishop, were 
stricken out, having once passed the Board, and the words 
‘‘upon conference with” were inserted. The addresses of 
Bishops Kemper, and Whipple, and Talbot, who were of course 
most deeply interested in the matter, were so admirable for their 
Christian tone, their spirit of fraternal confidence and concilia- 
tion, that they seemed to win all hearts. When the point of 
these changes however, as to the power of the Missionary Board, 
v~ame back to the General Convention, these changes were not 
sustained. We give the Articles as they passed both Houses 
of General Convention, the italics designating the changes 
made in the General Convention, from the Articles as passed 
in the Board :— 
[IN ARTICLE IV. 

. Provided always that, in relation to the organized Dioceses having Bishops, 
the Board shall regulate the number of Missionary stations; and [upon conference 
with] with the consent of the Bishop, shall select the stations. 

ARTICLE XI. 

No clergyman shall be appointed a Missionary by the Board or by either of the 
Committees, until after conference with the Ecclesiastical Authority of the Diocese 
or Missionary District to which he belongs; nor shall any Missionary be sent to 
officiate in any Diocese or Missionary District [until after conference with] without 
the consent of the Ecclesiastical authority of the same, except when regularly called by 
an organized parish, in accordance with the Canons, both Diocesan and General; and 
no person shall be appointed a Missionary who is not, at the time, a Minister of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, of regular standing. 

On every principle of Order, the Convention was right in re- 
sisting such an innovation. And it is a point, which our 
Bishops and Diocesan Conventions, as we trust, will never 
yield. We were glad to see, in the earnest debates of the Board, 
that a number of gentlemen, who have usually been regarded as 
tied up to a party, had the Christian manliness to show that 
their devotion to Christ and is Church, is stronger than their 
subservience to party policy, and partydrill. The Meetings, 
throughout, indicated that our Missions, at home and abroad, 
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have a deeper and stronger hold on the heart of the Church, 
than we had supposed. 

Another important matter before the Convention, was the 
passing of a Canon, permitting, under certain restrictions, the 
restoration of deposed Clergymen. In the absence of the Canon 
itself, as actually worded, the effect and spirit of this Canoni- 
cal change can only be given here. Canon 10, Title II, is not 
a very creditable piece of law-making in any way ; and it needs 
tinkering still. The muddling of the distinct terms, “deposi- 
tion,” “displacing,” “degradation,” and other like expressions, 
is not justifiable by good English, or by Ecclesiastical termin- 
ology. But the worst feature of the Canon was its inexorable 
exclusion of any hope of return to a penitent. Efforts have 
been made, year after year, to secure its repeal. But hitherto 
an unreasoned anxiety and an excessive severity have hindered 
their success. Reported on favorably, by the Committee on 
Canons, the proposed amendment came before the House, to 
strike out the severe words that left ‘‘no place of repentance,”— 
“No degraded Minister shall be restored to the Ministry,—’and 
substitute a carefully guarded permission for the restitution of 
such a one, after three years lay Communion with the Church, 
Dr. Higbee’s advocacy of this change was a most brilliant 
piece of eloquence, solid argument, lighted up with the fire of 
true feeling. Dr. Hawks, Judge Hoffman and Dr. Makan 
sustained it also by appeals to the custom of the earlier 
Church. And, after some slight alteration, it was carried, only 
two Dioceses in clerical votes and three in lay votes opposing 
it. Approved by a large majority of the Upper House, it is 
now the Law of the Church ; a Christian, Churchly, humane, 
God-like Law, pregnant, we trust, of good results to those 
who may be led from the strange pastures, whither they have 
strayed. back to their early home. 

The originators and advocates of this severe law have stood 
upon unnatural ground. The gift of the Ministry is indelible. 
Abused or unused, its exercise may be forbidden. But the 
gift itself cannot be lost, or taken away. And when penitence 
leads back the wanderer, it is God’s way to try him again, to 
trust him again. To admit a degraded Minister to lay Com- 
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munion does not meet the case. A baptized man, sinning and 
excommunicate, when he returns, seeks the Holy Communion ; 
and the use, the benefit of his baptismal gift is thus restored, 
which had been, not destroyed, but dormant and inactive. 
But the gift of the Ministry is distinct over and above this. 
And, on the same principle, the gift of the Ministry, suspended 
in its exercise by Church sentence, ought to be restored, under 
proper restrictions, when the sin is confessed and repented of, 
that brought down the sentence. The Church stands now 
upon her Master’s ground, touched with the feeling of infirm- 
ities, which she herself cannot feel; ready to say, to even an 
Apostle, who denies her Lord by acts of heresy or schism, as 
her Lord said to St. Peter, ‘‘ Feed my lambs,—Feed my sheep,— 
Feed my sheep ;” ready to offer to a penitent what is his most 
welcome test, the test of love,—for he will love the most to 
whom the most is forgiven ; ready, not only to give to every 
sinner the opportunity to repent, but to offer the measure and 
test of that repentance: ‘‘ As you have perverted your Minis- 
try, so now you shall use the Grace of God given you for that 
Ministry, in doing the very work which you were called to do.” 
This principle, thank God, prevailed. 

The Canon needs still further altering. But its work, so far 
as done, is a great step forward. And while cases of most se- 
vere unkindness will be at once relieved, of men who, from a 
mistaken pressure, or a morbid disorder of mind, have re- 
nounced the Ministry; while, as Mr. Winthrop suggested, the 
ends of justice will be better served, jurors being far more 
ready to administer justice, when they know that there may 
be, if it should seem right, ‘an opportunity for the Divine 
mercy of pardon,” while these are attained, there is this great 
gain over all. The Church re-asserts her Motherhood. The 
keys unlock as well as lock out. The power is to loose as well 
as to bind. And the prodigal child, of whatever degree, will 
come back, not to perpetual humiliation and life-long loss of 
usefulness, not to distrust, and suspicion, and branded disgrace, 
but to the open arms, and the kiss, the ring, and the best robe 
and the Feast, to the full forgiveness, the cordial confidence, 
the love, the restoration of all that was before. 
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Towards the end of the Session, there was deeply felt the 
want of time given to the discussions of the earlier portion of 
it. Crowded into the hurry of the last few hours, came two 
most important questions: one, the division of the Church into 
Provinces ; and the other, the Committee on the relations of 
the Greek and American Churches. Neither could be fairly 
discussed in the brief time that remained. The first was 
choked, unfortunately ; and, by a strange misapprehension. 
The Provincial System, perfected, or ready to be put in action, 
would be exactly the offer to make to the Bishops and Clergy 
of the Southern Dioceses in any event. Should the Civil 
Union be restored, this would unite them with us closely. 
Should it be severed, their Provincial independence would 
amply satisfy their wishes ; would secure them against any 
interference with their domestic and social institutions ; and 
would yet keep us together as one unbroken Branch of the 
Church of Christ. And yet, strangely enough, it was looked 
upon as tending toward separation. There is neither room 
here nor time to open this great subject. It was put down, 
under a mistaken fear, this year, and from the want of time. 
But it will come up, and it will keep coming up ; and, with 
its sister-claim for an enlarged Episcopate over Dioceses re- 
duced in size, it will force itself upon the adoption of the 
Church as the most convenient and the most Catholic method 
for Synodal action, for government, for the administration of 
discipline, and for the health and increase of the Church. 

Fortunately, the other question was not lost. The question 
of our relations with the Greek Church is among the most im- 
portant that can engage the thoughts and prayers of Church- 
men. Forced upon us by the practical fact, that the growth 
of our Empire touches, almost with a commercial closeness, 
the Russian Empire, it holds out a hope of a step towards 
that dear object of the Master’s prayer, that we all may be 
One. Blessing and honor shall be to that portion of Christ’s 
Holy Church which shall inaugurate any, even the least, 
measure of restored visible Communion among the parted 
Branches of the Vine. The statement, by a delegate from 
California, that that wonderful city, San Francisco, contained 
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now between three, and perhaps, four hundred Communicants 
of the Russo-Greek Church, unable, because of the unsettled 
relations between the two Churches, to come into full Com- 
munion, and yet attending the services of the Church ; and 
his further statement of their purpose to organize and build, 
and have a settled Pastor, and then secure for themselves the 
care of a Bishop, whose claim of jurisdiction would bring about 
a conflict with the Bishop of California ; this showed how 
Providentially the case was forced upon us to be promptly 
met. It is a question of some difficulty. The barriers are but 
slight. The question of the Nicene Creed is one rather of his- 
torical accuracy than of Theological truth, in which the Greeks 
(in our judgment) are clearly right. And the main question 
is, whether, as then in and of the Western Church, we are in- 
volved in her great schism with the East? If so, as clear 
now of Communion with Roman errors, we are free to take 
measures towards a restoration of Communion with the East. 
If not, then we are not wholly out of Communion with her. 
At any rate, the matter presses. It involves interests, eternal 
and most sacred. It offers a great glory to our American 
Church, which really has, over evéry other Branch of the 
Church, the advantage for such a blessed work. And now that 
the matter is fairly opened, and in the hands of an admirable 
Committee,* we trust the enquiry, ordered by the Convention, 
may be vigorously prosecuted, and to a successful end. There 
are indications of a yearning for this unity in the East. Our 
Mother-Church of England will cordially join in the movement. 
And, this accomplished, the old schism once healed in part, 
the Anglican and Greek Churches would present an undivided 
front AGAINST,—nay, not for resistance but for attraction,—an 
undaunted front and open heart to the Roman Church. She 
reformed, and she must be, or perish,—would the Church might 
all be, —One, as the Father is with the Son, and the Son with the 
Father, so we in Them. ‘The Lord hastenit in His day. The 
efforts in the previous Convention, in the ‘‘ Memorial Move- 
ment,” and a similar effort in the late English Convocation, 


* Bishops DeLancey, Williams and Whitehouse; the Rev. Drs. Mahan and 
Thrall; Messrs. President Eliot Dr. Shattuck and Hon. S. B. Ruggles. 
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looking to a restoration to Unity on the part of those who 
have wandered in a different direction, all these are grateful 
signs and full of meaning. 

Few more touching scenes have graced the history of the 
American Church than the closing hours of this Convention. 
For the first time, the Session both opened and closed with a 
solemn Service, and the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 
Indeed, the religious Services of the Convention, the Daily 
Prayers, with the musical parts properly rendered, the solemn 
Fast-day Service, the few moments of earnest Prayer before 
the final vote upon the Resolutions of the Committee of Nine, 
and the devout beauty of the Eucharistic Services, with the 
Bishops lining the are of the beautiful apsis of St. John’s 
Chancel,—all this formed a spiritual element of great beauty 
and significance. And at the very last, when, after all the 
eager differences of a debate conducted by strong men in earn- 
est, the venerable Lay-deputy from Maryland, Judge Cham- 
bers, the Father of the Laity of the Lower House, appealed to 
the long experience of the love and “ sweet counsel” of thé 
many years of his Conventional experience, still strong and 
unbroken through all contests of opinion and all diversities of 
feeling ; when the Hon. Mr. Bradish returned the sincere re- 
sponse of courtesy and cordial affection ; and when the Presi- 
dent, who had fully won the love and confidence of the House 
by his admirable government of its Sessions, added to these a 
few words of cordial, lasting and inviolable love, the testimony 
of that hour witnessed, fit omen, before high Heaven, to the 
inseparable and indivisible union of all portions of the Ameri- 
can Church, through whatever divisions and diversities of per- 
sonal or political or geographical relations. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE OF SAINT PAvut TO THE Romans, According to the 
Analogy of the Catholic Faith. By the Rev. Morgan Drx, A. M., New York: 
762 Broadway. 1862. 8vo. pp. 154. 

Without entering into a minute examination of this Exposition, we shall present 
the general principles on which Dr. Dix proposes to examine this most difficult 
Epistle, and offer a few remarks on the character of the work. First of all, he 
has endeavored to throw aside and utterly ignore all those modern speculations 
which have entered into, and which form so large a portion of, the sum and sub- 
stance of the popular “orthodox” Theology of the day. Next, he has endeavored 
in this volume to teach, as the Church herself must have held and taught, before 
she began to be distracted by doctrinal controversies; and especially before such 
things as Lutheranism and Calvinism, Solifidianism and Antinomianism were ever 
heard of. His language is, (in his preface,) 

“The author is sure, from his own experience, that no Commentary on the Epis- 
tle to the Romans can meet the wants of the Churchman, unless, in every part of 
it, the system in which he has been trained be reverently held in view; unless 
such Commentary harmonize with all the Articles of the Catholic Faith, as he has 
been taught them; unless the Creeds and Liturgy, the same in all ages, are one 
with it in temper, and it with them. Shall it be said, that this is to take the very 
course of which we have complained, and to do that thing to which we have objected 
when done by others? Surely not. To follow individual opinion as our guide is 
one thing: to be informed by the consent of the Catholic Church is another. The 
Reason, unaided, has no promise of success in efforts in coming to the knowledge 
of the truth: but the Church is the pillar and ground of the truth from generation 
to generation. For her the Scriptures were written; her system was settled, her 
sacraments ministered, her doctrines taught, her dogmas known and received to 
the salvation of the soul, before so much as one of the holy books of the New 
Testament had been penned. Centuries had elapsed since the Ascension of our 
Lord, before the New Testament, in its present form, was universally received. 
They, to whom these books were addressed, or into whose hands they came, knew 
already what they must believe; and it is not unreasonable to assume, that knowl- 
edge of the’ faith should precede the reading of the Scriptures, if they are ex- 
pected to bring forth their abundant fruit. The thorough comprehension of the 
System of the Church must surely be regarded as a condition to the profitable 
study of a work addressed to the Church. And further, since it was the object of 
the Apostle in writing, not to introduce to the Romans a Gospel, with which they 
were up to that time unacquainted, but to establish and confirm them in the one 
which they had already received, so ought we to try all interpretations of the 
Scriptures by the unchanging Faith of the Church, and to reject at once any scheme 
which ignores that Faith; which contradicts, in any particular, Catholic dogmas; 
or which cannot be reconciled with the System of Catholic Christianity.” 

These are pregnant, stirring words. To have placed himself, as Dr. Dix pro- 
posed, in this commanding position, is, so far as we recollect, a step in advance of 
auy Commentator in our branch of the Church. It is, of course, the very ground 
which Mr. Burgon has taken in his ‘‘ PLAIN ComMENTARY.” In his “ Introductory 
Remarks,” Dr. Dix specifies certain popular errors as follows: 

“ Finally, it is necessary to clear the mind of certain errors, ere we proceed ; 
and therefore the following propositions are noted, as being at once, for the most 
part, popularly accepted, and at tho same time false. Some of them are false ab- 
solutely; the rest are false through defect. 

Ist. That Justification means only Forgiveness: 

2d. That to be justified means to be accounted righteous, but not to be made so: 
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3d. That Justification and Sanctification are so essentially different as that they 
ought never to be confounded: : 
4th. That the only Righteousness which Man needs, is the Righteousness of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which, by a fiction, is supposed to have been rendered by us; 
and that we are accepted on the score of that Righteousness so imputed to us: 
5th. That Faith is the active instrument towards our acceptance with Gop, and 
that it is, in its own sphere, the cause of Man’s justification: 

6th. That the Faith required of us unto salvation, is the certainty that we 
shall be saved: 

7th. That whosoever firmly and without doubt believes that he shall be saved, 
will certainly be saved: 

8th. That a man's works contribute nothing toward his justification. 

9th. That when it is said a man is justified by faith only, all other acts, instru- 
ments, and means, are thereby excluded from the process: 

10th. That men could not be saved under the Law, because the Law requires a 
perfect and absolute obedience : 

11th. That the Faith and the Works of the Gospel are essentially distinct; and 
that Righteousness and Morality are two different things: 

12th. That Gop’s Election and Predestination do not contemplate the whole human 
race, but that they are limited, individual and absolute,ginstead of being general 
and conditional.” : 

Of course, a Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, detached portions of 
which are the great armory of certain modern Sects, a Commentary which saps 
the very foundation of these Systems, as Systems, will meet with no qualified cen- 
sure. The Schoolmen of the Middle Ages, with all their wonderful acumen and 
subtlety, if they broke the chains of a blind, perverted Traditionalism, yet left, as 
a legacy, directly or indirectly, a System of Metaphysical Theology, the bitter fruits 
of which Protestantism is already eating to its sorrow; and, more than all, it left 
a habit of thought, and a temper of mind, utterly adverse to the spirit of the Gos- 
pel. Just so far as this Modern Theology, and just so far as the temper and spirit 
which characterizes it, have crept into the Church, just so far, in the Church, will 
this Exposition fail, both of appreciation and reception. 

What measure of success the author has reached in representing the System of 
Catholic Christianity in this work, we do not undertake now to show. There are 
some expres ions, which seem obscure, or even objectionable,; and yet which, in 
connection with other portions of the Exposition, are relieved from the construe- 
tion that, in themselves, they seem to bear. There is also the occasional use of 
technical terms, not theological, which the writer employs, and of necessity, with 
a meaning which is his own; and where, if the reader differ from him, he will also 
differ as to the theological application of those terms. In other words, Dr. Dix 
has a Philosophy in his Exposition, as every man must have, who attempts to ex- 
plain things which are not revealed. We cite, in illustration, the terms “ Nature and 
Character,” on page 52d. If there isa distinction recognized here between these two 
terms, so real and fundamental as to form the basis of an argument, the question 
arises whether in fact there is any such distinction? Do not the Holy Scriptures predi- 
cate Uharacter of Nature? Does not the Baptismal Service imply this? Does not 
the author himself admit it, on page 72d, where he speaks of “Sin, @. e. Sinfulness; 
the primal and inherent evil and taint of the Nature of Mankind?” 

In respect to the term Justification, so prominent in modern theological contro- 
versy, Dr. Dix is outspoken; and he is in direct opposition to the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic theory. That theory is, that man is justified by the imputed, perfect 
Righteousness of Christ through faith, and that that faith is the special gift of 
God. It teaches, ipsissimis verbis, that “ David was more perfectly: justified, even 
when committing adultery, than he would have been if he had always kept the 
whole Law;” because, Christ’s Righteousness is more perfect than that of any 
man can possibly be. And yet that doctrine, horrible and unscriptural as_ it cer- 
tainly is, is a part of a clearly and sharply defined System, which has at least the 
merit of logical unity and consistency with itself; and it is a System, too, which is 
held both within and without the Church, by many who yet would hesitate at 
many of its necessary deductions. The Council of Trent, too, set forth its theory 
of Justification, over against Martin Luther’s, substituting infusion for imputation, 
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and Baptism for faith, &c., &c., a System wonderful for its completeness as a Sys- 
tem. Yet both the Romish and Lutheran notions are mere theories; and if Martin 
Luther threw aside St. James’ Epistle because it clashed with his theory, the 
Chureh of Rome has treated Holy Scripture in the same way. 

For ourselves, we believe that System-making and dove-tailing, in respect to the 
deep mysteries of God, has always been the curse of the Church. When the Fi- 
nite can grasp the Infinite, then man may use the line and plummet in such mat- 
ters. The term Justification, is used in Holy Scripture, like the term Faith, with 
different meanings, having sometimes a more comprehensive, and sometimes a 
more restricted signification. The Early Church, inher Formulas of Faith, rested 
on the Facts revealed; if we are wise, we shall do the same thing. 

Dr. Dix has certainly reconciled St. Paul and St. James, in respect to Justifica- 
tion; and yet his view looks to us like a theory, after all. If it be said that we 
must havea theory on such matters, we reply, let it be held only as a theory. 
Whatever may be thought of his treatment of this point, we are sure that he has 
in a marked degree, seized hold of the main design and scope of the Apostle, in an 
Epistle, which has all the grandeur and sublimity of a Great Epic; and no careful 
and candid reader of the Exposition will fail to catch something of the inspiration 
of the theme. 

Dr. Dix is evidently a thoughtful, scholarly, earnest man; his work is written in 
a devout spirit; with a heart fully alive to the deep mysteries ef the Christian’s 
inner life; and, in this respect, it contrasts gratefully with the shallow, flippant 
sentimentality of most of our modern works on Theology. In this same spirit and 
temper let the volume be read and studied; and the reader cannot but be abund- 
antly rewarded, even though he hesitate, as he perhaps will, here and there, to go 
along with every verbal, and even every doctrinal statement of the author. 


LECTURES ON MORAL ScIENcE: delivered before the Lowell Institute, Boston. By 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., President of Williams College, &c. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1862. 12mo., pp. 304. 


A course of Lectures on Moral Science, delivered annually for twenty-five years, 
repeated by invitation to intelligent audiences, and given to the world in the au- 
thor’s old age as a last legacy, is worthy of attention. All that we have room to 
say is, that the great fault in this Treatise is, that which attaches to almost all our 
modern works on Moral Philosophy, namely, in that it divorces Moral Science from 
Christianity. That Supernatural Scheme followed immediately upon the Fall of 
Man; it had that Fall as its necessity, and the remedy for that Fall as its object. 

The lapse of the Fall was not in mere position; it was in condition, character, 
powers, capacities. Differing as Christian psychologists do as to the precise effect 
of that lepse on the soul, yet they must and do agree as to the fact itself; and yet 
here is the very point where almost all our modern treatises on Moral Science are 
wide of the mark. They ignore an essential element or feature of their subject. 
Why they do this, how it is that they are led to such a defective, one-sided, super- 
ficial view, we cannot state without more space than is now at our command. It 
had its origin, partly, in the Calvinistic theory of the Atonement, and partly in 
Medizeval Scholasticism, which, in its turn, borrowed largely from the old Heathen 
Philosophy, and so handed down more or less of that system, to be incorporated 
into the Ethics ef Modern Protestantism. To verify this remark we shall not here 
attempt, but the position we advance as true beyond contradiction, and capable of 
demonstration. The best treatise on Christian Ethics, as a popular work, that we 
know of, is Professor Sewell’s; and simply on the ground that it has a Christian 
basis. Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, Locke, Paley, Wayland, Hickok, Taylor and 
Hopkins, differing widely as they do from each other, are yet all of one family and 
likeness; they are all of the earth, earthy. Nor do we suppose that these late 
Christian writers, with their doctrinal explanation of Redemption, or, for instance, 
of such a passage as that of St. Paul, (Ist Cor. xv. 22d,) “For as in Adam all die, 
even so in Curist shall all be made alive,” are capable of elevating Christian Eth- 
ics into a system of Moral Philosophy. 

We have thus given our general estimate of Dr. Hopkins’ Lectures. His system 
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is far nobler than that of Paley and Taylor, and yet we doubt if it is safer. As to 
the great ends of our being, his theory differs little from mere Kantianism. We 
shall never have a work on Moral Science, such as the age demands, until some one 
shall write it on a thoroughly Christian basis; until the relations of the Second 
Adam to the First Adam are treated, notas a figure of speech, or a metaphysical 
technicality, but as a deep, all-pervading reality. 

We speak of Dr. Hopkins’ work solely in respect to the basis on which it is 
written. Conceding his premises, and portions of his Lectures are admirable; es- 
pecially would we name those on the Instincts, the Appetites, the Desires, and the 
Natural Affections. 


AMERICAN History: By Jacop Apsott. Illustrated with numerous Maps and 
Engravings. Vol. IV. NortHern CoLontes. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
1862. 12mo. pp. 288. 


It is Mr. Abbott’s design, he says, to group together the leading facts in Ameri- 
ean History, in a manner and style to interest the young, and so to impart to them 
important information, and excite within them a thirst for historical studies. The 
present Volume is devoted, mainly, to the Plymouth, the Massachusetts Bay, and 
the Dutch Colonies, with the transfer of the latter to the English. Plymouth and 
Massachusetts Bay, with the “ Puritans” and “Pilgrims,” &c., occupy over 200 
pages, and are given in some detail of dates and incideuts. The Dutch and New 
York Colony takes up only about 50 pages, but with not enough of detail either to 
excite interest, or satisfy it. 

But this is not all. Mr. Abbott's opening sentence is; “The first permanent 
settlement that was made in the Northern portion of the American territory, dates 
from the landing of the Pilgrims, as they are called, in 1620.” Again he says, 
““Sevenor eight years after the settlement at Plymouth had become established, cer- 
tain vague rumors came to the Colonists there, from time to time, chiefly through the 
Indians, of a company of Dutch emigrants, who had established themselves at the 
mouth of the Hudson River.” “It was in fact only three or four years after the 
landing at Plymouth, that the first company of.Dutch emigrants arrived at the 
mouth of the Hudson.” “In 1624 a number of Dutch families came out under the 
charge of a governor or director, named Peter Minuit, and built a town around Fort 
Amsterdam. They named the town New Amsterdam.” 

Now, we beg to remind Mr. Abbott, that there is one subject, on which if a man 
intends to write, he must draw on something else besides his imagination and his 
prejudices, and that subject is History. It was in 1609, that Hendrick Hudson, an 
Englishman, under the Dutch flag, landed at the mouth of the Hudson, and expler- 
ed the country lying on the river. In 1614, New Netherlands was officially recog- 
nized at a meeting of the States-General at the Hague; and in the same year at 
least three settlements were made, and three forts erected. which had the charac- 
ter of permanence. This was six years before the landing at Plymouth. So import- 
ant and flourishing was the Colony at the mouth of the Hudson, that the city of 
New Amsterdam was incorporated as early as 1621; and by 1622, the colonists of 
the Hudson had made exports to the amount of twenty thousand pounds sterling. 
These few facts will show how much reliance may be placed on Mr. Abbott's 
* American History.” 

We would do no injustice to the memory of the old Puritan colonies; but we 
would not see History belied, nor the claims of other Colonies disparaged. Puri- 
tan School books, written by Puritan authors, used to teach the children of the 
country the fable of “ Puritan Freedom of Conscience,” and the same story was 
the standing theme of Plymouth Rock celebrations. But all that is now given up. 
Cotton Mather’s American Bible still contends for the palm of priority, while it is 
certain that William Bradford issued his Prospectus for an American Bible and the 
Prayer Book too, in 1682. The colony at the mouth of the Hudson, in which was 
blended the best blood of the Dutch, the English Cavaliers, and the French Hugue- 
nots, differed radically, in its main features, from the Puritan Colonies; has never 
vaunted its claims, has not heen in the habit of blowing its own trumpet ad nause- 
am usque, and has never had justice done it. It has made history, if it has not 
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written and perverted it. It has shaped the destinies of the country, if it has not 
imperiled them by its impracticable and infidel theories. The Schuylers, and 
Jays, and Morrises, and Livingstons, and Clintons, have done their part in devel- 
oping and embellishing our national character; while, on the great matters of Civ- 
ilization, and Political and Religious Freedom, the State of New York has a record 
that will bear examination, and of which she may well be proud. 


Tue ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD, SHOWING WHO 
Rospsep Him, WHO HELPED Him, AND WHO PassED Him By. By W. M. THAcker- 
RAY, Author of “ Vanity Fair,” ‘The Newcomes,” “ The Virginians,” ‘“ Penden- 
nis,” ‘“ The English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century,” “The Four Georges,” 
ete., ete., ete. With Illustrations. New York: Harper and Brothers. 8vo. 1862. 


Thackeray is a cynic and a satirist. He is more than this; but he is this, em- 
phatically. To scathe and probe is a passion with him. One would suppose, in 
reading him, tliat society is but an unmitigated sham; that the Clergy are hypo- 
crites; that the women are venal, or would be, with the opportunity; that the 
most respectable families have clinging to them, as an heir-loom, some tale of scan- 
dal, which, if it had any existence at all, was started by envy, or malice, or hatred, 
and has long since been forgotten; and that your warm friend, who has stood by 
you though sunshine and storm, has, after all, some sinister design upon you. He 
contrasts the secret vice, which he presumes to exist, with open profligacy, which 
al! see; and thinks the latter quite the more respectable of the two. Thackeray 
has power, enough of it. He can lash like a scorpion. He can draw, with more 
or less of delineation as he likes, the portrait of a character which shall be as 
heartless, and unprincipled, as can exist under the semblances of well-bred society. 
He can fathom the undercurrent of social life, and lay bare the secrets of the 
heart throbbing and lacerated with jealousy, and revenge, and ambition ; where the 
smooth and smiling face tells a different story. As for genuine humor, Thackeray 
does not know what it is. Almost the only thing in this volume which has provoked 
our laughter is a passage or two, where two old vixens try, to excel each other in 
pouring their vials of wrath on each others heads. Mr. Thackeray does not make 
us feel kindly towards our fellows, nor think well of them. One might imagine 
that he had been writing, all his life long, smarting under some terrible snubbing, 
which he has never forgotten or forgiven. The “ Adventures of Philip,” we shall 
not criticise, ner compare it with his previous writings. It is an old tune on a new 
instrument; that is all: but it is very well played, as a matter of course. It has 
already appeared in detachments in Harper’s Magazine, and can now be read 
continuously and uninterruptedly, as most persons will prefer todo. We have 
spoken almost exclusively of the moral tone of Thackeray’s writings; to criticise 
him as an artist, and to show wherein he is peculiar and alone among the Novelists 
of the day, we do not attempt. 


Nortu America. By Antnony Tro.Lope, Author of ‘The West Indies and the 
Spanish Main,” “Dr. Thorne,” “The Bertrams,” “ Framley Parsonage,” “ Castle 
Richmond,” “The Three Clerks,” “Orley Farm,” &e. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1862. 12mo. pp. 623. 


Mr. Trollope, we hardly need say, is the son of the Mrs. Trollope who, several years 
since, wrote a scandalous and vulgar book on the United States. The son of Mrs. 
Trollope says, ‘‘it has been the dream of his literary life to write a book about the 
United States” also; and he has done it. He says that his mother’s book was a 
“ woman's book,” and that although she saw and described the “ social defects and 
absurdities ” of our domestic life, she did not attempt to trace their cause to our 
“political arrangements.” This, however, Mr. Anthony Trollope essays to do; 
and his work is more pretentious than any thing that we have seen from his pen; 
yet he lacks almost every qualification for such a task. An English critic says of 
him, and he does not do him injustice: “He repudiates any claim to acquaintance 
with legal matters. He has no capacity for the duties of a military critic. Science 
is not to his taste: —‘I have listened,’ says he, ‘to geologists, and understood ab- 
solutely nothing, and have only wished myself away.’ He disclaims knowledge of 
botany and natural history in general; ‘my ignorance on all such matters is of a 
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depth which Professor Agassiz can hardly imagine.’ He is fonder of architecture, 
but seems uncertain about it, and does not profess to describe it. He is not strong 
in geography, for he had never heard of Milwaukie, or Lake Michigan, before he 
went to America, and announces, with all the freshness of a discovery, that New 
York is built upon an island. * Nor is he a sportsman: ‘I am not capable of fish- 
ing;’ he has never shot a bird; he cannot drive; his pace on horseback is a trot.” 
He came to this country soon after the commencement of the War, and remained 
until the early part of 1862, traveling through all the North and North-West, and 
into Canada. He speculates on the causes, management, and probable results of 
the War; he visited Washington, and gives his opinion of public men and meas- 
ures; he even attempts an examination of our National Constitution, and ventures 
upon a description of the practical working of our civil Government. The great 
problem which he attempts to solve, to wit, to show the connection between socie- 
ty as existing in the United States and our political system, he does not even grasp. 
The only part of his volume where he seems really au fait, is in his chapter on 
‘‘ Hotels.” Here he “ spreads ” himself, on Hotels in general, and American Ho- 
tels in particular. New York city, he says, he does not like, first because “ there 
is nothing to see,” and then because “there is no mode of getting about to see any- 
thing.” The buildings are over-heated, the women are pale-faced and vulgar, there 
are no “ works of art,” nor “fine buildings,” &c., &c. With New York as his index, 
he thinks America is becoming French in conversation, French in comforts and dis- 
comforts, French in eating, French in dress, and French in art. To be sure he at- 
tempts, before he is through, to take back nearly all he had written in dispraise of 
New York; still he comes to the conclusion, and he is undoubtedly right, that 
New York is “ more intensely American,” or rather more thoroughly un-English, 
than any other city that he visited. But while he does not like New York, he does 
like Boston; indeed, he says he was quite “enamored ” of that ‘“ Western Athens,” 
and that he was received with “open arms and hearts,” not only by the men but 
the women too. He praises the “State House.” the “Common.” and “ Bunker's 
Hill,” as he persists in writing it, those Lares et Penates of the city; and names a 
dozen or so of its citizefls with a familiarity which will make them ashamed of 
themselves. The real truth of the matter evid-ntly was, that at Boston he was 
taken in hand by the “ Mutual Admiration Society,” and was petted and patted on 
the shoulder. Religiously, he sympathized with them; socially, he was flattered 
by attentions to which in England he had never been accustomed. In New York, 
however, he was treated with little or no consideration, and he judged of the city 
and its people only by what he saw in the Hotels and streets and cars and omni- 
buses. His description of the West is, on the score of good taste, utterly beneath 
criticism. He has some statistics of the physical and commercial resources of that 
great and noble country which are valuable; but, in passing through that region, 
he seems to have had neither the heart nor the head to appreciate what he saw. 
He says: “I cannot fancy myself much in love with a Western lady, or rather 
with a lady in the West. They are as sharp as nails, but they are also as hard. 
They know, doubtless, all that they ought to know, but then they know so much 
more than they ought to know.” On the whole, the book, although altogether 
superficial, is somewhat amusing. As to the “harsh and bitter words” which he 
thinks he has used about us, and the “gall in his pages” which he says he has 
poured out, he need give himself no great amount of trouble about it. With all the 
defects of the book, it will, we presume, be useful in helping disabuse Englishmen 
of some of their ignorance and prejudice respecting the United States, and so may 
perhaps be of some service. 


CuamBers’ Encyciopxpia: A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, 
on the Basis of the Latest Edition of the German Conversations-Lexicon. Illus- 
trated by Wood Engravings and Maps. Vol. II, III. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. Edinburgh: W. & R. Chambers. 1862. &vo. pp. 828, 827. 


As a work of solid worth we know of no “Dictionary of Knowledge for the 
People,” which we can so unqualifiedly recommend as this. Messrs. ‘William 
and Robert Chambers, the authors, are men of established literary and scientific 
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reputation, abundantly competent to execute, thoroughly, the task which they have 
undertaken. They have taken, as the basis of their work, the best and latest fruits 
of German investigation in this department, The Conversations-Lexikon, first pub- 
lished at Leipsic, in six volumes, (1796-1810,) and which has passed through ten 
successive editions, the last in sixteen volumes; and have added to it from every 
source within their reach. In addition to this, the American Publishers have 
placed the Biographical and Geographical portions, and other matters of local 
American interest, under the supervision of a distinguished American scholar. The 
thoroughuess of the Articles, and the entire absence of that petty bitter Rationalism 
which has been employed in the interest of some of our Modern Cyclopedias, enti- 
tle this work to the confidence of the people. The whole will be comprised in six 
or seven volumes, which are sold at from $3 to $4 per volume, according to the 
binding. 


Tue Cuurcn or Cnrist, in its Idea and Attributes and Ministry. With a partic- 
ular reference to the Controversy between Romanists and Protestants. By Ep- 
WARD ARTHUR Litron, M. A. Second American Edition. Published by a Lay 
Member of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 468. 


The fallacious reasoning which, on one or two most important points, runs 
through this whole treatise; the failure in it to grasp the true issues in-the Sys- 
tems which are examined; the extreme Ultra-Protestant ground from which the 
argument, drawn from the Apostolic and Primitive Church, is viewed,—there are 
prominent features of this large, heavy, tedious book. Its inevitable tendency is 
toward that indifferentism and latitudinarianism, which, wnder the pretense of a 
truer, deeper spiritualism, is sweeping away, as far as its influence extends, all pos- 
itive Christianity. We notice, (and it has a suspicious look.) that in the American 
edition the author has left out some of his observations on “Infant Baptism.” He 
says his “ opinions have undergone a change!!” We do not wonder. Not unlike- 
ly they will undergo further changes still. Would it not bé quite proper for him, 
before dogmatizing on such an elementary subject, to mature opinions by which he 
is willing to abide? Really and in truth, the Doctrine itself of Infant Bay tirm is 
one which has no place in his theory, or “ Idea,” of the Church; and the sooner 
he follows the example of Baptist W. Noel, and becomes openly an Anti-peedo- 
Baptist, the sooner he will feel relieved from the inconsistencies of his present po- 
sition. 


THE WorRKS OF FRANCIS Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. Albans, and Lord 
High Chancellor of England. Collected and edited by JAMES SPEDDING, M. A., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; DovGLass DENon HEATH, Barrister at Law, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Ropert LEsLIE EL.is, M. A., late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. Boston: Brown & Taggard. 1862. 12mo. 
pp. 502. Vol. III. 


In this volume the Philosophical Works are continued; and there are given in 
part Works published, or designed for publication, as parts of the Jnstauratio Mag- 
na. De Augmentis Scientiarum is completed; and there are added, Historia Vento- 
rum; and Historia Vite et Mortis. 


SERMONS PREACHED AND RevisED. By Rev. C. H. Spurcgon. Seventh Series. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1862. 12mo. pp. 378. 


In a previous Volume we gave a description of Mr. Spurgeon, and his manner 
and method of preaching, drawn by an eye witness. His printed Sermons are evi- 
dently toned down in style. There is a certain sort of power in the man; and the 
secret of that power is a question worth answering. He evidently hates the 
Church intensely, and says, that the Answer in the Catechism, “In my Baptism 
wherein I was made a member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” is “a most wicked, blasphemous and false expression.” Of 
course he is a High Calvinist, and a strong Anti-pedo-Baptist. 
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Tae Lire or Epwarp IrvinG, Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. 
Illustrated by his Journals and Correspondence. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of 
“Margaret Maitland,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 8vo. pp. 
627. With Portrait. 


In volume VII of this Review we examined with some care the peculiar notions 
of the modern Sect, calleu Irvingites. We wished to expose the pretensions of a 
class of men who, as is usual with pretenders of all sorts, seem filled with a deter- 
mined spirit of propagandism. How much this mere earnestness has availed, and 
always will avail, with common minds, over inert reality and truthfulness, is a 
problem which we leave for our readers to solve. In the Article alluded to, we 
exhibited, as we think, the fallacy with which this Sect attempts to prop up its 
“restored Apostolate.” We cannot too constantly remember, that nothing but our 
undoubted possession of the Apostolic Succession can save us, or save any body 
from just such wild speculations as this of Edward Irving. The volume before us, 
however, does much toward letting us into the secret of Edward Irving’s character 
and history. Mrs. Oliphant approaches her subject with reverence, and every 
where pours out her affectionate tribute of admiration. She defends Mr. Irving 
against many of the charges brought against him, always ingeniously, and on some 
points, we think, successfully. And yet, taking the story as she herself has writ- 
ten it, from the time he entered the Presbyterian Ministry to the culminating point 
of his popularity at Regent Square, the process by which such a rare, gifted and 
singularly constituted mind, in a body of such peculiar organization, was lost and 
bewildered in a maze of absurdities, is easily traced. He himself, at the last, bore 
witness unconsciously to his own delusion in more respects than one, when, even 
on the bed of death, he clung to the notion that disease over him had no pow- 
er. We commend that testimony to his followers. We cannot enter into the de- 
tails of the volume in this brief notice. Mrs. Oliphant’s fine descriptive talent, and 
especially in delineating character, has found full play in the life and history of 
such a man as Edward Irving. Her womanly sympathy has made the strongest 
possible defense in his behalf. The Appendices, of which there are three, give 
some valuable information respecting the so called miraculous gifts; and they also 
give the defense which Mr. Irving made in his own behalf before the London Pres- 
bytery, by whom he was tried and condemned. The spiritual pride, the arrogance, 
the presumption, the self-will of a sincere but deluded Zealot, were most strikingly 
illustrated, in this painful exhibition which he made of himself. We say nothing 
now of the errors of Irvingism, nor of the doctrinal developments of his followers 
in England and the United States. The system, both in Scotland and the United 
States, is a natural reaction from an extreme Individuallsm and Sectism, and, in 
this aspect, may do good; and it will, we doubt not, lead many to seek shelter in 
the bosom of that “‘ Catholic and Apostolic Church” which Christ Himself estab- 
lished ; and in attempting to supplant, or rival, or tamper with which, the position 
of these men is seen in its true character. The large and handsome volume is em- 
bellished with a portrait of Mr. Irving, which a physiognomist would say is life- 
like. 


HEALTH: ITS FRIENDS AND ITS Fors. By R. D. Mussgy, M. D., LL.D., late 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery, at Dartmouth College, N. H.; and of Surgery 
in the Medical College of Ohio, ete., etc. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1862. 
12mo. pp. 368. 


A first and hasty glance at this book, will impress the reader perhaps unfavorably, 
especially if he happens to light upon some of the Doctor's favorite theories; for the 
Doctor is not only a theorist, but he pushes some of his hobbies most pertinaciously, 
and against what we believe to be the soundest principles of Hygiene, as well as 
the opinions of the most successful practitioners, and the testimony of experience. 
His Vegetarian theory especially, died out long ago. A convert to it, who happen- 
ed to have in reserve a good stock of common sense, once said in our hearing, that 
Vegetarianism was like the Smalt Pox; a man never had it but once. The book 
however is full of valuable matter. It contains a record of facts and cases, gather- 
ed during a long and extensive practice, the Doctor is now eighty-two years of age, 
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and the common reader will learn many things concerning Diet, Regimen, and Med- 
ication, which are valuable. His chapters on Corsets, Alcohol, and Tobacco are 
worth reading. 


Tue INSTITUTES OF MEDICINE. By MARTYN Parng, M. D., LL. D., Professor of the 
Institutes of Medicine and Materia Medica in the University of the City of New 
York, &c., &e. Seventhedition. 8vo., pp. 1130. New York, 1862: Harper & 
Brothers. 

The continued demand for so large a work, is evidence that it is duly appreciated 
by the Medical Profession. The author’s views of physiology, pathology, and thera- 
peutics, recognize “the important truth that, in all his ministrations, the physician 
has to do with a living vital organism, all of whose abnormal states are to be re- 
ceived as the results, immediate or remote, of disturbances of vitality—for the cor- 
rection of which those remedial agents alone can be effective which act immediately 
upon living organs, and are capable of bringing about such a modification of their 
disturbed vitality as shall be adapted to restore their actions, and, as far as practi- 
cable, their tissues to their normal conditions.” This is good sense; and if understood 
by the people, would save Society from a vast amount of humbuggery and quackery. 
In the Appendix to this Edition, the author attempts to demonstrate the substantive 
existence of the Soul, and the Instinctive Principle, upon physiological grounds. This 
part of the work is exceedingly able, and refutes effectively, we think, that materr 
alism of the day, by which infidels would rob the Soul of her Immortality. At any 
rate, Dr. Paine shows that, between the Immortality of the Soul and Atheism, there 
is no middle ground, 


Memoirs OF Mrs. JOANNA BeTuuNE. By her Son, the Rev. Grorcr W. BeTuune, 
D. D. With an Appendix, containing Extracts from the Writings of Mrs. Be- 
thune. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1863. 12mo. pp. 250. 


Mrs. Bethune seems to have inherited from her mother, Mrs. Isabella Graham, 
many personal traits of character; and among these, was a certain demonstrative 
energy; she certainly imitated her mother in a life of active benevolence, and her 
early connection with several charitable Institutions, as the Orphan Asylum, will 
cause her name to be long remembered with gratitude. Nearly one half of the volume 
is filled with extracts from her writings, especially her private Journal, containing 
Meditations, Prayers, &c. There isa sacredness in such a record, which forbids us to 
read with the eye of a critic. 


THe NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA. A popular Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
Edited by GzorGe RipLey and Cuartes A. Dana. Vol. XV. Spiritualism—Uz- 
ziah. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1862. 8vo. pp. 858. 


Among the most elaborate of the Articles in this Volume, are those on Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, the United States, Steam Engine, Telegraph, Telescope. 
Stereoscope. The biographical Articles are numerous, and generally very complete. 
In all matters of Physical Science, Commerce, Practical Art, &c., &c., the Cyclope- 
dia is exceedingly valuable. 


My Diary, Nortn anp Sours. By Wituiam Towarp Rvussett, LL. D. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 1863. 8vo. pp. 224. 

Mr. Russell was sent over to this country in March 1861, as a reporter to the 
Iondon Times, and was petted by the belligerents on both sides. His “Sensation” 
Articles being republished in the American papers, he found the country a 
very uncomfortable one to stay longerin, and was glad enough to escape to Europe. 
Hoaxed and outwitted again and again, by those who practiced upon his credulity, 
he relates the grossest fabrications as solemn verities. His “Diary” is vain, 
conceited, and snobbish to the last de@ree. Mr. Russell would make a very clever 
Police reporter; such things as noses, eyes, whiskers, mouths, ears, &c., &c., he de- 
scribes like an adept in such matters. The most mortifying thing about the volume 
is, the proofs it contains of the consideration which some very respectable people 
amongst us will persist in paying to scribbling adventurers of this sort. 
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MeEmorrRS OF THE Rev. Nicnotas Murray, D. D. (Kirwan.) By Samvuet Ire- 
n&uS Prime, Author, &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 12mo. pp. 
438. 

The Rev. Dr. Murray, so well known as the author of Letters, signed Kirway, 
to Archbishop Hughes, first published in the New York Observer, in 1847, died at 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, Feb. 4, 1861, aged 59 years. Mr. Prime, one of the Ed- 
itors of the Odserver, has done the work of his biographer with care, judgment, 
delicacy and success. The life of Dr. Murray has the air of romance. In July, 
1818, he landed on the dock at New York, a poor Roman Catholic Irish boy. His 
parents were in humble life, though not belonging to the very lowest class of Irish 
peasants. His whole history from the time he entered the printing establishment 
of the Messrs. Harpers until his death, is one of great interest, and in many respects 
is very suggestive. His conversion, his College life at Williams College, his Semi- 
nary course at Princeton, his ordination as a Presbyterian Minister, and his labors 
at Wilkesbarre, Penn., and Elizabethtown, where he remained twenty-seven years, 
are well described and illustrated by his biographer. It was as a controversialist, 
that Dr. Murray was best known. His early acquaintance with Romanism, and 
his keen ready Irish wit and scathing sarcasm, gave to his Letters a wonderful 
popularity and no inconsiderable influence, especially with the people; yet, in the 
ardor of his zeal, and ip the use of the argumentum ad hominem, which was a fa- 
vorite weapon in his hands, he was often incautious, and exhibited a lack of accu- 
rate reading, which of course his opponents did not hesitate to take advantage of. 
The Memoirs are made up largely from the manuscripts of the deceased, and the 
reminiscences of friends. — 


History OF FREDERICK THE SECOND, called Frederick the Great. By Tuomas 
CarRtyLe. In Four Volumes. Vol. III. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1862. 12mo. pp. 596. 

This remarkable work, by a remarkable writer, concerning, if not a remarkable 
man, yet a man who figured prominently among remarkable men in remarkable 
times, we shall hope to pay our attention to when the whole work is completed, 
which will be with another volume. 


A Compenpious Ecc.esiasTicaAL History. From the Earliest Period to the 
present time. By the Rev. WILLIAM PaLmMER, M. A. With a Series of Ques- 
tions, adapting the Work for Parochial Instruction. Twenty-Third Edition. New 
York: H. B. Durand. 1862. 12mo. pp. 250. 


It is one of the mischievous and lamentable results of our ‘‘ Common School Sys- 
tem,” that works like this must be ignored in instructing the young; while such 
comparatively unimportant subjects as Anatomy, and Physiology, and kindred 
branches of Physical Science, are made to take its place; and we then wonder 
that the children of our country are growing up skeptics and worldlings. Bishop 
Whittingham’s endorsement of this Compend, and the fact that it has reached its 
twenty-third edition, are proofs that iv ‘s worthy of more extensive use in our Paro- 
chial and Sunday Schools. 


THe CaRIsTIAN YEAR. . Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holydays through- 
out the Year. By the Rev. Joun KeEsxe, Professor of Poetry, &c. A New 
American Edition. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rt. Rev. G. W. Doang, 
D. D. New York: H. B. Durand. 18mo. 1862. pp. 331. 

This beautiful gem is now given in so cheap yet neat a casket, that all can call it 
their own. 

A MerTHopist IN SEARCH OF THE CouRCH. By the Rev. 8S. Y. McoMasters, D. D.. 
LL.D., President of St. Paul’s College, Fglmyra, Mo. Claremont, N. H.: God- 
dard & Ide. 1862. 12mo. pp. 314. 

We hope this book will not pass by unobserved. It is not only a good book, in 


that it is ably written and in a good temper, but it is just now most timely. For 
some reason, there is a new spirit of enquiry awakened among the Methodists, 
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from which much is to be hoped; and, what is equally noticeable, in no quarter 
is the Church so persistently and bitterly spoken against, just now, as among some 
of that same denomination. Dr. McMasters was formerly a Methodist preacher, 
and much of this volume could never have been written except by one who, con- 
scientiously and in the fear of God, has felt his way from what he knew to be un- 
tenable ground on to the firm foundation where he now stands. His description of 
the inner life, and the machinery, and practical working of Methodism, and his 
Exposition of the real character of Methodist EHpiscopacy, are admirable. In one 
respect the work is valuable to Churchmen; we mean his portraits of Mr. Graves, 
the semi-papist, though it is hardly fair to Dr. Pusey to call him a Puseyite; and 
of Mr. Lippincott, the Low Churchman, whose opinions, if he had any, on the prin- 
ciples and Institutions of the Church, were every thing in general and nothing in 
particular. There are hundreds of young men in the country, honest, sober enquir- 
ers after the truth as to the Church of Christ, who will be glad to read just such a 
work as this by Dr. McMasters. We are glad to see that the Claremont publish- 
ers are doing such good service, in issuing such excellent works at a low price. 


THE Evcuaristic WEEK. A Manual of Devotions for Weekly Communicants, and 
for those whose occupations prevent longer devotions. By the Rev. EUGENE 
Auas. Horrmay, A. M., Rector of Christ Church, Elizabeth, New Jersey. Second 
edition. New York: H. B. Durand, 1862. 18mo. pp. 134. 


The basis on which Mr. Hoffman has constructed this neat little volume, and the 
manner in which the work has been prepared, are the two points deserving consid- 
eration. As to the first, we believe it to be Scriptural, Primitive, and strictly that 
according to which our Communion Office was originally framed. Of course it is 
not in accordance with that Zwinglianism which ignores any intervention of Church, 
Priest, or Sacrament, in the Communication of Divine Grace; and which gives to 
the Holy Communion only a mnemonic virtue. That Sacrament, in this view, be- 
comes a mere memorial, an external badge, an outward sign. We need not say 
that this view is the popular one in this country, and that it obtains to some extent 
in the Church. Nor need we say where it came from, and whatare its natural and 
uniform results. Its great argument in the public mind, is in the stress which it 
seems to lay on experimental subjective religion. The only question is, however, 
does this view give to the Sacraments their true place? In the light of this 
theory, the Sacraments are no Sacraments at all. Mr. Hoffman has apprehended 
clearly the Divine plan, and his work is, in this respect, closely in harmony with 
the Prayer Book. As to the mode in which the Manual has been compiled, it ex- 
hibits a habitual acquaintance with the best and most spiritual of Chureh divines; 
and, in preparing the communicant for the Holy Sacrament, it adheres faithfully to 
those qualifications which the Church herself prescribes in the Communion Office. 
The book will help to cherish that sober, earnest piety, which makes our religion a 
blessed reality; it will lead Christians into closer union with Him, Who is their Life 
and Strength; and so it will develop the true sources of the Church’s prosperity. 


THE Book or Days: a Miscellany of Popular Antiquities, in connection with the 
Calendar, including Anecdote, Biography, and History, Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, and Oddities of Humor, Life, and Character. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. Edinburgh: W. & R. Chambers. 1862. 


We give in full the title of this work now in course of publication in monthly 
parts in large octavo. It will contain matters connected with the Church Calendar, 
including the popular Festivals, Saints’ Days, and other Holydays, with illustrations 
of Christian antiquities in general; phenomena connected with the seasonal changes; 
folk-lore of the United Kingdom, namely, popular observances connected with times 
and seasons; notable events, biographies and anecdotes connected with the days of 
the year; articles of popular Archeology, of an entertaining character; and cu- 
rious fugitive and inedited pieces. It begins with the first day of the year, and, 
under the heading of the day of the month, gives whatever matter of the character 
above mentioned appears to be peculiarly appropriate to thatday. The Editors say 
that it is their desire, while not discouraging the progressive spirit of the age, to 
temper it with affectionate fellings toward what is practical and elevated, honest 

’ 
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and of good report in the old national life. We cannot but desire for these volumes 
a wide circulation. They will be full of matter rare and curious, entertaining and 
instructive, and will be sure to rebuke that over-weening self-complacency which 
so characterises our own time and people. 


HistoricaL Sketrcues of Christ Church, Louisville, Kentucky. By James Craik, 
Rector. Louisville: John P. Morton & Co. 1862. 12mo. pp. 137. 


The early history of the Church in Louisville is an interesting chapter in our Church 
History generally. Dr. Craik, himself a grandson of Gen. Washington’s family 
physician and personal friend, appreciates clearly the religious and irreligious influ- 
ences under which Kentucky was at first settled, and their bearing on the estab- 
lishment and growth of the Church in that State. The pioneer settlers of Kentucky 
being mostly or largely from Virginia, they carried with them that virus of French 
Infidelity which unhappily had spread so rapidly among the older families of Vir- 
ginia; and, we do not hesitate to say, it is the bounden duty of the Church now to 
win back to her fold their descendants who, amid the Church’s neglect, have strayed 
away into the ranks of the Sects. There is not a richer, nobler field for our labor 
in all the country than Kentucky. Confined, as this work of Dr. Craik’s mostly is, 
to the Parish of Christ Church, Louisville, its Ministers and its families (and this 
portion of the work is done with delicacy and taste), there are yet many things in 
it of general interest. Among these are sketches of the Rev. Dr. Chapman, and 
of that wonderful man, Dr. Joun EsteN CooKE, whose conversion to the Church 
was one of the most noticeable facts in our Church’s history. 


Harper’s Hanp-BooK FOR TRAVELERS IN EUROPE AND THE East; Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. By W. PEMBROKE FetrmpGe. With a Map embracing Colored 
Routes of Travel in the above Countries. New York: 1862. 12mo. pp. 480. 


The publishers in introducing this work to the public, do it in language which we 
will quote presently, and which after a thorough examination we endorse unquali- 
fiedly. The author is an experienced travéler; and his closely-printed, compact 
volume supplies a real want. The multitudes of our people who are flocking to the 
old world will, if they are wise, study carefully the pages of this Hand-book be- 
fore starting, and carry the volume with them. It will not of course answer for 
that special “reading up” which is requisite; but it gives a great amount of in- 
formation, historical, statistical, descriptive, and critical; it advises the traveler 
upon a thousand litile things which he cannot anticipate, and yet upon which he 
will need to be posted. The publishers say: “‘The object of this work is to give a 
clear and distinct outline for a skeleton tour throug the different cities and places of 
interest in Europe and the East; the names of the principal works of Art by the 
leading masters in all the galleries; the fees expected by the different custodians; 
the names and charges of the different hotels; the cost of traveling the different 
routes and the time employed; all the items in reference to the transportation of 
luggage, and the innumerable number of small charges which tend to swell the ac- 
count of traveling expenses; so that travelers may not only be able to travel with- 
out a courier, saving thereby twenty-five per cent. of their expenses, but will not 
be obliged to buy some twenty-five volumes of Guide Books, at an expense of $60 
or $70, in addition to the charges upon their weight. Those who have been in Eu- 
rope. and those who cannot go to Europe, will both find in this work a fund of en- 
tertainment; the first, to read up and remember what they have seen, and the sec- 
ond, what they ought to have seen.” 


Sprines oF Action. By Mrs. C. H. B. Ricnarps, Author of “ 


Pleasure and Profit,” 
&e. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 12mo. pp. 357. 

There has been such a surfeit of inferior books of the same general character 
as this, as to have produced a prejudice against them all. “Hints to Young La- 
dies,” “ Letters to a Daughter,” &c., &c., made up for the most part of sentimental 
platitudes, and Christian virtues and proprieties stupidly and unsympathetically but 
very dogmatically expressed, are so common‘ that many a young Miss turns up her 
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nose at the very sight of such a book. “Springs of Action” is really a good book, 
notwithstanding. It is fresh, and sensible, and touches the “springs of action” 
in living hearts with the hand of one who knows whereof she writes. The Vir- 
tues which she describes, and so pleasingly illustrates, are precisely those, which in 
our American Society are in most danger of being neglected. 


MopERN Wark; ITs THEORY AND Practice. By E. Szapap, CaptainU.S.A. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 1863. 12mo. pp. 279. 

From being a people knowing and caring only for the Arts of Peace we are be- 
coming a warlike nation, and in this respect the present struggle is to change our 
national character for a long time tocome. War, and especially in modern times, is 
both a Science and an Art. In this work, the author, who is an Italian and lately 
attached to the army under General Fremont, avoids technical expressions, and lays 
down the great principles on which modern warfare is conducted; describes the 
composition of an army, its raising, organization, maintenance, and mode of hand- 
ling; explains the nature and object of military movements, whether in general 
campaign or in actual battle; illustrating the whole by descriptions of and com- 
mentaries upon the great campaigns and battles of modern times, especially those 
of Frederick, Napoleon and Wellington. Accurate military maps are given of the 
countries covered by Napoleon’s leading campaigns, and diagrams of his chief 
battles. 


Lines Lert Out, or Some of the History left out, in “Line upon Line.” By the 
author of “ Line upon Line,” * Reading without Tears,” &c.,&c. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1863. 18mo. pp. 339. 

This volume, which is really one of a series, contains, in the way of historical 
and personal narrative, sketches of Sacred History drawn from the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament; and is designed to be read by parents to their children in con- 
nection with “Line upon Line.” The plan of the volume is well conceived, the 


style is attractive, and the illustrations are numerous. 
. 


Lyra Domestica, &c.. with additional Selections, by the Rev. F. D. Huntineton, 
D. D. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


No reader can well fail to find in what Dr. Huntington writes and in what he edits 
of the writings of others, a real religion, and an earnest spirituality that belongs 
to one who himself feels,—even if others ‘ wist it not,—that he must be about the 
Father’s business. Religion and life are not, with him, two things apart: but, with 
him, ‘to live, is Christ.’ 

We happened to’ have been hindered from the reading of the Lyra Domestica for a 
year or more after its coming out; but we thank the editor for it as a book that 
we are the better for. The name does not, in strictness, belong to the book; be- 
cause a great many of its pieces (we have not been curious to know how many) 
are not fitted to be sung: but many of them, even judged by the common stand- 
ards of criticism, are very good, and most of them, if not all, judged by the law of 
meek hearts of Christian men and women, are very profitable. 

About one-third of the book is made up of Mr. Rich. Massie’s rendering of 
the Psalter und Barfe of Spitta, of which the last piece—‘ What shall we be?’—is a 
favorable specimen: but, judging from Spitta’s reputation, without having met the 
German original, we cannot think the English worthy of him. 

What is written in verse is the more easily taken to heart, and the more easily 
remembered; and poetry, therefore, ought to be well contented thet religion should 
dress after its fashion, if not always so gracefully. We miss a verse or two, in 
one of the best of living hymns,—‘ Jerusalem, my happy home !’—and in some oth- 
ers; but must set against this little disappointment our satisfacticn in finding, as 
we might expect from the character of the editor, that the pieces are not cut to 
certain lengths. 


LESSONS ON THE LiturGy. By aChurchman. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


There is useful information here, and in convenient size and handsome style: 
and we must speak for the generous enterprize with which the Messrs. Dutton & 
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Co.are in the habit of publishing. Whatever comes from them shows that they 
are as much Churchmen as publishers, and have a true feeling for God’s service 
and a regard for a worthy name, and not merely for gain in the market. They get 
good paper, and they set it under the fair type of Mr. Houghton, of the Riverside 
Press, and they deserve well of all readers for taking this care for them. 


Tue Book or Common Prayer, &c. New York: New York Bible and Common 
Prayer Book Society, No. 5 Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue. 1862. 12mo. pp. 293. 


In noticing the new and beautiful editions of the Prayer Book which Mr. Potts, 
the present Secretary and Agent, is getting out, which we do most heartily, we 
wish to commend both the Prayer Book and the Tract Society to the special atten- 
tion of Churchmen. The publications of both these Societies now appear in a taste- 
ful and attractive form; and we need not say there is a certain kind of work to be 
done in every Parish, which these Societies are now ready to uadertake. But this 
is not all. Our Missionaries, especially at the West, are pleading for Prayer Books. 
We know of some appeals of this kind which would move the heart of any man 
who has within him the slightest clair: to be either a Christian or a Churchman. 
We do not hesitate to say to these Missionaries,—order from Mr. Pott, the Agent, all 
the Prayer Books and Tracts that you need. There are warm-hearted Churchmen 
here at the East who will cash all your Bills) May we not ask of the Parochial 
Clergy that among their regular appropriations they will not forget these Societies. 
It is a quiet, unostentatious way of doing the Church especial service. 


First Book tn Cuemistry. For the use of Schools and Families. By Worrtutne- 
ton Hooker, M.D. Illustrated by Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1862. 4to. pp. 231. 

The great clearness of statement with which the simplest elementary principles, 
or we should say, facts of Chemistry, are brought before the minds of children, ren- 
ders this the very best work of the kind which we have any where seen. The book 
would answer well for a strictly elementary work on this subject in High Schools 
and Academies. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE Ergutn Census. 1860. By Jos. C. G. KENNEDY: 

Washington. 1862. 8vo. pp. 294. 

The Preliminary Report proper, fills 192 pages, and is accompanied by an Appen- 
dix of Statistical Tables of over 100 pages. The material interests of the country, 
up to the breaking out of the war, exhibit a prosperity unparalleled in the history 
of nations. The statements are official and reliable. Population, Agriculture, and 
Agricultural Productions, Manufactures, Banking. Railroads, Telegraphs, Territo- 
ries, Public Lands, Mines, Internal and Foreign Trade, Education, Diseases, Mor- 
tality, Slavery, Immigrants, Indians, &c., &c., are classified and illustrated by tabu- 
lar statistics, with a degree of care and an amount of labor which leave nothing to 
be desired. The volume is and will be invaluable as a work of reference. We are 
indebted for it to Mr. Smith, Secretary of the Interior. 


THE NATIONAL ALMANAC AND ANNUAL RECORD, FOR THE YEAR 1863. Philadelphia: 
George W. Childs. 1863. 16mo. pp. 698. 


This new Almanac, in its general plan and arrangement, resembles the old Bos- 
ton American Almanac, which for more than thirty years has been almost a sine- 
qua-non, and which in these troublous times has failed to appear. But the new 
Almanac is a great improvement on the old one. Its Tables and Abstracts pertain- 
ing to every department in the National and State Governments, and the industrial 
interests of the country, are full; it has a vast fund of information respecting pub- 
lic Institutions, Religious, Educational, Commercial, &c., &c., in convenient forms 
for reference. It also contains the United States Tax Law, the New Tariff, an ab- 
stract of the last Census, &., &c., with a summary of Foreign Statistical Intelli- 
gence. And whatis equally important, it has a pretty full General Index. Public 
men of all sorts require just such a work close at hand; and intelligent men will 
find in it what they cannot find elsewhere without great difficulty, if at all. 
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The following new books are published by the Cuurcn Book Society. New 
York: 762 Broadway. 


(1.) Unper His BANNER. By Mrs. J. M. PARKER. 12mo. pp. 261. 


The author sketches various Church objects, briefly, yet in a way to excite the 
interest and draw forth the contributions of the children of the Church. We see, 
however, that she repeats a mis-statement which we have corrected again and 
again. She says, “ Bishop Berkeley sent a noble library to Yale College, a Puritan 
institution, and by their silent preaching they turned the President and leading 
scholars into Churchmen.” Now this is a very interesting romance; but unfortu- 
nately there is little truth in it. The Bishop’s Library was given to Yale College 
in 1734; Rector Cutler and Tutor Brown conformed to the Church in 1722, twelve 
years previously. 


(2.) Lire or BisnHop WILSON oF CaLcuTTa. By the Rev. Joun V. Norton, D. D., 
Author of “‘ Rockford Parish,” &c., &c. 12mo. pp. 334. 


Dr. Norton’s talent in biography, so well employed heretofore, has found a rich 
subject in the Life of Bishop Wilson, and in the vast missionary field, the scene of 
his labors, which the English Church is so successfully cultivating. Dr Norton has 
not written blindly; he appreciates thoroughly the character of Bishop Wilson; we 
wish he had given us the opinion of that Bishop on the doctrine of Baptism; espe- 
cially, as he is so often quoted as belonging to a particular school in the Church. 


(3.) Dick WortLey, or Choosing a Profession. By Mrs. J. M. PARKER. 12mo. 
pp. 149. 
A fresh story, full of American Western Life; it can hardly fail to induce some 
noble boy to follow the example of Dick Wortley, and to choose the noblest of all 
professions. 


(4.) Netty; The Gipsy Girl. 18mo. pp. 144. 
(5.) May’s Apvent. By A. G. R. 18mo. pp. 57. 


(6.) THe CoTTAGERS OF PENNMAEN—Mavur. A Christmas Story. By Emma Ma- 
CALLAN. 18mo. pp. 36. 


(7.) Mama’s Microscope; or Two Days with Lily and Grace. 24mo. pp. 62. 
(8.) Tae Trurp Lams, whom the Goop SHEpPHerp carried. 24mo. pp. 62. 


(9.) A SHort AND PLAIN GuipE for the Meet Partaking of the Holy Communion. 
New York: Church Book Society, 1862. 


A simple, affectionate and practical bidding to the Holy Sacrament. 


THE Cuitp or Grace: A Sermonin Memory of Margaret L. B. Ballou, in St Mark’s 
Church, Brooklyn, E. D., 4th Sunday in Advent, 1862. By Rev. 8S. M. Haskins, 
A.M. New York: 1863. 

The one great thought which the history of this little girl of 14 years suggests, 
as given by her faithful Pastor, is, that as she was a child of tie Covenant, so she 
was a child of Grace. The world finds no difficulty in believing in Spiritualism ; 
but stumbles at the fact of God's faithfulness to His own promise. 


Bisuop BurcGess’ Sermon, at the Twelfth Triennial Meeting of the Church Book 

Society, in Trinity Chapel, Oct. 5, 1862. 

Christian Literature—Church Literature—Our own American Church Litera- 
ture—is the theme of the Bishop’s Sermon. The vast influence of such a Litera- 
ture, the comparat.ve poverty of our Church in it, and the difficulties in the way of 
creating it, are thoughts which the Sermon suggests. In itself, itis a graceful and 
scholarly production. We commend to the Publishing Committee of the Church 
Book Society, what the Bishop says on the effect of a certain method, or rule, in 
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crushing cut all the life, freshness and vigor from an author's productions. Better 
let carpers carp at an excrescence here and there, than make books which are very 
unexceptionable, but very dull, and very useless. Besides, as a matter of policy, 
nothing is ever gained by such trimming. 


Bisuor Kip’s Appress, at the Twelfth Annual Convention of the Diocese of Cali- 

fornia, May, 1862. 

An Address like this, which records a year’s Episcopal labors, in such a vast 
and promising field, and in which the Bishop speaks plainly of the difficulties with 
which the Church has to contend, is full of interest. Every earnest and true- 
hearted Churchman will admire, and be thankful for the boldness with which Bish- 
op Kip breasts the almost resistless tide of worldliness which threatens to sweep 
over that fair and beautiful iand, and by which even nominal Christians are in 
danger of being overcome. 

BisHop Wuippie’s Primary CuarGe: The Work of a Missionary Church. At 

the Convention, Hastings, Minn., St. Barnabas Day, 1862. 

We wish every Clergyman could and would read this Primary Charge of the 
Bishop of Minnesota. His clear conception of the work to be done, and his deep 
conviction of the Church as God’s chosen instrumentality to do it; the burning 
words of love and earnestness which are poured out of a full heart, and the spirit 
of meekness and of wisdom, too, which pervades the whole.—the entire absence of 
everything like a timid, trimming, time-serving policy; all this proves that God has 
put the right man in the right place, for the upbuilding of His Church in that vast 
and important field. 


Tue Sacrep Scriptures: the Inspired Record of the Glory of the Holy Trinity: 
as it was in the Beginning, is now, and ever shall be. The Primary Charge to 
the Clergy of the Diocese of New Jersey: Delivered (in part) May 28, 1862, at 
the opening of the Convention in Grace Church, Newark: By WiLut1AM Henry 
ODENHEIMER, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese. Philadelphia: James B. Chandler, 
306 Chestnut street. 1862. 8vo. pp. 61. 

Of all the Charges of all our Bishops, not one so able, learned, and thoughtful, 
has attracted so little attention as this. The key-note to this Charge, is the Bish- 
op’s preliminary observation, ‘ that whilst the older records of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, in common with all other parts of the Bible, may be wrested by expositions 
which spring from the mere fancy of the expositor, it is not to be forgotten that 
there is the authority of the Word of God Himself. as well as of His Inspired 
Apostles and Evangelists, for affirming and seeking in these older records more 
than appears upon the surface. It is not fancy but faith which, in this last age of 
the world, requires the student of the opening as of the middle and closing chap- 
ters of the Bible, whilst maintaining unimpaired the critical integrity of the records, 
to find in their histories the essential elements of Evangelical truth as to the Na- 
ture and Glory of the Triune God, and in their pervading spirit, the testimony of 
JESUS.” 

In illustrating this great theme, to which the Charge is devoted, the Bishop ex- 
amines the facts recorded in Holy Scripture, and marks “three periods, into which 
all human history may be divided, when treated philosophically and theologically. 

Tue First Pertop.—That of Creation or Innocence, which may be designated 
by the term “the Beginning,” with its subsequent day of sabbatical rest and satis- 
faction. Then is interposed The Fall, with its consequences, which led to 

THe Seconp Periop,—That of Redemption or Grace, designated by the word 
“ Now,” with its subsequent day of rest and triumph on this earth. Then is inter- 
posed the ‘The Restitution of all things,” (Acts iii.: 21) which will lead to 

Tae Tatup Pertop,—That of Salvacion or slory, designated by the phrase 
“ Ever shall be,” when the Sabbath Day of rest shall be exalted into the glorious 
Lord’s Day. or first and endless day of glorious triumph and active worship forever 
in heaven.” 

It is impossible, within our limits, to give the slightest idea of the Bishop’s plan, 
and method, and manner, in treating such a subject. But if any of our readers 
desire to escape, completely, from the atmosphere of that dry, barren, skeptical 
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literalism, which characterize the Biblical criticism of our times, we commend 
them to this Charge. 


Rev. Dr. W. F. MorGan’s Sermon, at the Consecration of St. Mary’s Church, 
Brooklyn, Sat., May 24, 1862. “The Church of God a Common Heritage and 
Home.” 


Rev. Dr. W. F. MoreGan’s Sermon, at the Eighth Anniversary of the Dedication 
of Christ Chapel, Elizabeth, N. J, July 13, 1862. “The prosperity of the 
Church dependent in equal measure upon Priest and people, as co-workers with 
Christ.” 


High-toned Christian sentiment, based upon Christian Doctrine, and distinctly 
recognizing, rather than dogmatically teaching it—warmn, deep, Christian sympa- 
thy—beautiful imagery, and purity of style, united, here and there, with great di- 
rectness of manner—these are the main characteristics of both these Sermons; 
and must have made them, with the aid of the preacher’s delivery, exceedingly 
effective. 


Rev. Dr. Morgan Drx’s Sermon, on “the Inspiration of the Scriptures,” in St. 
Paul’s and St. John’s Chapels, on 2d Sunday in Advent, 1863. New York: 
James Pott. 1863. 12mo. pp. 12. 


Dr. Dix’s Sermon, which was not written for publication, and which was called 
for by several gentlemen who heard it, is one of, we doubt not, many instances in 
which the Clergy are guarding their people against one of the insidious errors of 
the times. He notices the two extreme theories respecting Inspiration; one is, 
the mechanical theory: the other is that, now so common, which makes every good 
man to be inspired. He then takes the ground, and the true one, that the Church 
has no theory on the subject. His remark, that the Scriptures rest not alone for 
their authority upon the fact that they are inspired, but also upon the Witness of 
the Church, is important; as is also the position, that our labor is thrown away in 
reasoning upon the subject with men who, in the first place, deny the personality 
of God; as, in fact, most of these modern cavillers do. The style of the Sermon 
is neat and terse; that of a scholarly, thoughtful man, who scorns the clap-trap of 
high sounding words; who has something to say, and says it. 


Dr. Bronson’s Appress to the Candidates for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
in the Medical Institution of Yale College, Jan. 15, 1863. 8vo. pp. 19. 


The Science of Medicine, and how to master it; the cautious, prudent physician, 
and the impulsive, enthusiastic physician, contrasted; the senses, as sources of 
knowledze; and the value of facts in Medical practice—these are the salient points 
in an Address, which is full of good sense, sound wisdom, dry wit, and keen, well- 
deserved satire. We are glad to see, that besides exposing Quackery in Medicine, 
Dr. Bronson has punctured (in a single, brief sentence) the inflated philosophical 
quackery, for which Yale College has so long been notorious; we mean, of course, 
the *‘happiness-theory,” as the motive of human action, and the end of human ex- 
istence. Such transparent humbuggery would soon be seen through, and could not 
be long-lived; yet it might unsettle, as it has unsettled, the minds of a whole gen- 
eration of young men, as to the true grounds of moral obligation, and of right moral 
action; and has turned them loose upon the country, to teach their shallow, wretch- 
ed, mischievous system of Empiricisin. 


DocuMENTARY HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT Episcopal CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
Srares, by Francis L. Hawks, D. D.. and Wm. 8. Perry, A. M. New York: 
James Pott, No. 5 Cooper Union, Fourth avenue. 


The editors have, in the course of their historical researches, gathered together 
a vast amount of manuscript and early printed matter, illustrating the General and 
Diocesan history of the American Episcopal Church. These comprise the results of 
diligent inquiry and research among the old Church families for original matter re- 
lating to our earliest annals; the materials for history gathered from the archives 
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of Lambert and Fulham, and the State Paper office in London; the inedited and 
unpublished letters of the early missionaries of the Venerable Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, narrating, with the freshness and authority of 
contemporaries, not only the religious condition of the English Colonies, from the 
frontiers of Maine, to the borders of the Spanish settlements at the extreme south, 
but also abounding in illustrations of local manners, statistics, and history; the 
various, rare, and costly early printed narratives, sermons, reports, broad-side and 
controversial publications of those who were foremost, both in laying the founda- 
tions of the Church, and in the inauguration of a new republic of letters in the 
wilds of America; the accumulated correspondence of the early American Bish- 
ops, and the gatherings of fragmentary, and often incidental allusions to the 
Church’s progress or decline, and giving, from other and widely-differing stand- 
points, the testimony of foes as well as of friends, 

The tirst No. opens with the Early Church in South Carolina, and gives letters 
from the Rev. Mr. Marston, the Rev. Mr. Thomas, and other documents, from the 
first establishment of the colony, down to the year 1706. The second and third 
are devoted to the Church in Connecticut, under the auspices of the zealous Mis- 
sionaries of the 8. P.G.: and the history of the Church in Connecticut, will be con- 
tinued until completed. We find, here, some curious Letters from the Dissenters, 
when the conversion of Cutler, and Brown, and Johnson, fell among them like a 
bomb-shell, and frightened them out of their senses and thair good manners. The 
value of this work can hardly be estimated, and it could not have been placed in 
better hands. The work will be published in monthly numbers, of from twenty- 
five*to thirty pages each, at $2 per annum. As far as it can be done, the yearly 
volumes will be made complete in themselves, each containing the records of a 
Diocese. 


LeonarpD Scott & Co’s REPRINT OF BRITISH PERIODICALS: 


For ten dollars, Messrs. Scott & Co. furnish the whole of the following Reviews: 
(1.) The London Quarterly, (Conservative:) (2.) The Edinburgh, (Whig:) (3.) 
The North British, (Free Church Presbyterian:) (4.) The Westminster, (Infidel :) 
(5. Blackwood, (Tory.) If half the time and money spent by Americans upon 
their daily Newspapers, were devoted to these Quarterlies, they would be better 
educated, and better fitted for their duties. Our people need to be more thought- 
ful, more firmly grounded on principle; and to this end they should read Newspa- 
pers less, and good books more. ‘“ Pictorials” and “ Sensationals,” just now, carry 
the day, with the masses; not so, however, with the men who are really making 
their mark upon the age in which we live. 


A New Crass-Book For Sunpay-Scnoots. Ninth Edition, revised. By Rev. N. 

Barrows. New York: Church Book Society. 1862. 12mo. 

System is almost everything in a Sunday-School. The best appointed school 
will fail without it. Mr. Barrows has prepared a book specially for Teachers, with 
spaces ruled and designated, covering an entire year, and marking everything which 
need be noted in the management of a Sunday-School Class. There are also Rules 
and Hints for Teachers; and the Book seems to have been admirably got up for 
practical use. 

The following new publications have been received. Several of them deserve, 
and some of them will receive hereafter more particular attention. 

Tue LIFE OF OUR LORP UPON THE Eartu: Considered in its Historical, Chronolo- 
gical, and Geographical relations. By SamugL J. ANDREWS. New York: 

Charles Scribner. 1862. 8vo. pp. 674. 


Ape. Drake's Wirz. A Novel. By Joun SaunpeErs, author of “The Shadow 
in the House,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 8vo. pp. 162. 


Ortey Farm. A Novel. By Antuony TROLLOPE; author of “ North America,” 
&c. Illustrated by J. E. Millais. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 8vo. 


pp. 338. 
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MISTRESS AND Marp. A Household Story. By Miss Mutocn; author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 8vo. pp. 120. 


No Name. A Novel. By Witkie Coutts; author of ‘The Woman in White,” 
“Queen of Hearts,” “ Antonina,” &c., &c. Illustrated by John McLenan. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. 1863. 


BarRiInGTON. A Novel. By Cuartes LEVER; author of “Charles O'Malley,” 
&e., &. New York: Harper & Brothers: 1863. S8vo. pp. 161. 

CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. A Novel. By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” 
“The Life of Edward Irving,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1863. 
8vo. pp. 306. 


BisHop BurGess’ INavGuRAL Discourse, in St. Luke’s Church, Phila., Sept. 29, 
1862. “The Nobleness of Theological Studies.” 


Rev. Dr. GeorGE LeEEpDs’ Sermon, on the death of Rev. Dr. Charles Mason, in 
Grace Church, Boston, April 13, 1862. 

tev. Epwarp JeEssup’s SERMON, on the death of Rev. Dr. T. T. Guion; in St. 
John’s Church, Brooklyn, Oct. 26, 1862. 


Rev. Dr. G. M. RANDALL’s SERMON, on the death of Hon. E. A. Newton, in St. 
Stephen's Chapel, Boston, Sept. 28, 1862. 

Rev. G. D. GILLespiz’s CONVENTION SERMON, in St. John’s Church, Detroit, Jfine 
4, 1862. 


Rev. W. 8S. Perry’s Connection of the Church of England with Early American 


Discovery and Colonization. Portland: 1863. 8vo. pp. 7. 
Tue CLERGY Not RecruitiInG AGENTS, and Churches not Recruiting Stations. New 
York. 1862. 
CHARLES T. Conapon’s Poem, The Warning of War, at Dartmouth College Com- 
mencement, July 30, 1862. 


WitiiamM WE tsu’s LeTTer, to the Committee on Lay-Céoperation, &c., and the 
Report of the Lay-Committee, &c. Philadelphia: 1863. 


Rev. Josepu M. CLarke's Fourth Annual Address, &c., in St. James’ Free Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 1, 1862. 

GENERAL CATALOGUE OF TRINITY COLLEGE, Hartford, Conn., 1862. 

REGISTER OF RACINE COLLEGE, Wis. Tenth Year. 1863. 

THIRD ANNUAL CATALOGUE of Griswold College, Iowa. June, 1862. 

Firty-THirp ANNUAL Report of the P. E. Tract Society. 1862. 

Firty-Focrtu Consecutive Report of the New York Bible and Common Prayer- 
Book Society. 1862. 

ELEVENTH ANNUAL Report of the Orphans’ Home and Asylum of the Prot. Epis. 
Church. New York: 1863. 

NINETEENTH ANNUAL Report of the New York Association for improving the 
Condition of the Poor. 1862. 8vo. pp. 79. 


REPORT OF THE SECOND TRIENNIAL MEETING of the Society for the Increase of the 
Ministry, in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, Oct. 5, 1862. 


CHARTER, CONSTITUTION, AND Orricers, &c., of the Divinity School of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. 1562. 

Parisu Sratistics, &c., of Christ Church, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 1862. 

TWELFTH TRIENNIAL Report of the G. P. E. 8.8. U., and Church Book Society, 


with Proceedings, &c. 1862. 
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Name. 
Baker, J. W. C. 
Batté, Algernon, 


ORDINATIONS, 


DEACONS. 
Time. 
Dec. 31, 1862, Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y. 


Bishop. 
DeLancey, 
Talbot, 


Beauchamp, Wm. Henry, DeLancey, 


Benjamin, Wm. Henry, 
Blow, Robert W. 
Boardman, Wm. 8. 
Bolles, J. Hibbard, 
Bower, William, 


Potter, H. 
Kemper, 
Potter, H. 
Potter, H. 
Bedell, 


Braithwaite, F. Windsor, Williams, 


Brdoks, Geo. Lorin, 
Brown, Henry Martyn, 
Bugbee, George F. 
Butler, Edwin Ely, 
Chambers, J. Taylor, 
Chapin, Densmore D. 
Chevers, Samuel S. 
Joan, Edwin. 
Cooley, Benjamin F. 
Coster, Robert J. 
Dake, 0. C. 

Darrell, Aubrey S. 
DeMille, John H. H. 
Du Hamil, J. P. 
Dyer, Wm. H. 
Elwell, John, 
Fisher, Frederick 8. 
Goodwin, Daniel, 
Green, Jonas, 

Hood, J. Leason, 
Humphrey, Frederic, 
Ireland, John, 
Jackson, Augustus, 
Lathrop, H. D. 
Laverty, Jas. C. 
Learoyd, Charles H. 
Lee, J. H. 

Lewis, H. A. 

Lewis, Wm. P. 
Mallory, George S. 
McAlister, Adam A. 
Morgan, Pliny, 
Morriss, M. 

Nelson, Jr., Henry W. 
Nields, Wilbur F. 
Palmer, Simeon, 
Pearce, J. T. 
Phelps, Lyman, 


Potter, H. 
DeLancey, 
Potter, H. 
Potter, H. 
Whittingham, 
Kemper, 
Potter, H. 
DeLancey, 
Williams, 
Whittingham, 
Talbot, 
Williams, 
Potter, H. 
Potter, A. 
Bedell, 
Whipple, 
Potter, H. 
Clark, 
Potter, A. 
Potter, A. 
Lee, H. W. 
Bedell, 
Williams, 
Bedell, 
Potter, A. 
Eastburn, 
Bedell, 
Bedell, 
Potter, A. 
Williams, 
Kip, 
Eastburn, 
Kemper, 
Williams, 
Potter, A. 
Kemper, 
Kemper, 
Kemper, 


June 15, 
Sept. 21, 
June 29, 
June 15, 
June 29, 
Aug. 5, 
June 26, 
June 17, 
June 29, 
Sept. 21, 
May 29, 
June 29, 
Mar. 1, 
June 15, 
June 29, 
Sept. 21, 
June 24, 
Mar. 1, 
June 15, 
June 4, 
June 29, 
Oct. 22, 
June 26, 
Aug. 3, 
June 29, 
July 7, 
Nov. 6, 
June 29, 
July 23, 
June 26, 
June 4, 
June 26, 
Dec. 7, 
July 10, 
June 26, 
June 26, 
Oct. 22, 
June 4, 
Aug. 10, 
July 18, 
June 16, 
June 4, 
Dec. 7, 
June 15, 
June 15, 
June 15, 


“ 


1863, 
1862, 


‘ 
1863, 
1862, 


Place. 


Trinity, Omaha, Nebraska T. 
St. Peter’s, Geneva, W. N. Y. 
Transfiguration, N. Y. City. 
Chapel, Delafield, Wis. 
Transfiguration, N. Y. City. 
HolyInnocents, Albany,N.Y. 
St. Paul’s, Mount Vernon, O. 
St. Andrew’s, Stamford, Ct. 
Transfiguration, N. Y. City. 
St. Peter’s, Geneva, W. N.Y. 
Mediator, N. Y. City. 
Transfiguration, N. Y. City. 
Mt. Calvary, Baitimore, Md. 
Chapel, Delafield, Wis. 
Transfiguration, N. Y. City. 
St. Peter’s, Geneva, W. N.Y. 
Redeemer, Southington, Ct. 
Mt. Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 
Trinity, Omaha, Nebraska T. 
Holy Trin., Middletown, Ct. 
Transfiguration, N, Y. City. 
St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Paul’s, Mount Vernon, O. 
Little Falls, Minn. 
Transfiguration, N. Y. City. 
St.Stephens, Providence, R.I. 
St.Andrew’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Advent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Grace, Lyons, Iowa. 

St. Paul’s, Mount Vernon, O. 
Holy Trin., Middletown, Ct. 
St. Paul’s, Mount Vernon, O. 
Christ, Eddington, Penn. 
Christ, Andover, Mass. 

St. Paul’s, Mount Vernon, 0. 
St. Paul's, Mount Vernon, O. 
St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Holy Trin., Middletown, Ct. 
Grace, Sacramento, Cal. 

St. John’s, E. Boston, Mass. 
Chapel, Delafield, Wis. 

Holy Trin., Middletown, Ct. 
Christ, Eddington, Penn. 
Chapel, Delafield, Wis. 
Chapel, Delafield, Wis. 
Chayel, Delafield, Wis. 
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Name. 
Phillips, Duane S. 
Potter, Eliphalet Nott, 
Rice, Charles H. 
Ritter, Charles, 
Robertson, Charles F. 
Rogers, John H. 
Sabine, William T. 
Sanderson, James A. 
Sellwood, John W. 
Shinn, George W. 


. Potter, H. 


Bishop. Time. 
Potter, H. 
Potter, A. 
Kemper, 
Potter, H. 
Potter, H. 
Clark, 


June 22, 
June 15, 
Jan. 


Aug. 29, 
June 29, 
June 4, 
July 13, 
Oct. 30, 


Williams, 
Scott, 
Potter, A. 
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June 29, 1862, 


“ 


“a 


4, 1863, 
June 29, 1862, 


“ 
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Place. 
Transfiguration, N. Y. City. 
St. John’s, Troy, N. Y. 
Chapel, Delafield, Wis. 
Redeemer, Yorkville, N. Y. 
Transfiguration, N. Y. City. 
Emmanuel, Newport, R. I. 
Transfiguration, N. Y. City. 
Holy Trin., Middletown, Ct. 
St. Paul’s, Oregon City, Or’n. 
Emmanuel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Transfiguration, N. Y. City. 
Epiphany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. David’s, Austin, Texas. 
Mediator, N. Y. City. 
Chapel, Delafield, Wis. 
Incarnation, N. Y. City. 
June 26, St. Paul’s, Mount Vernon, O. 
June 29, Transfiguration, N. Y. City. 
Aug. 3, ‘ St. James, Chicago, Il. 
June 4, Holy Trin , Middletown, Ct. 
June 29, Transfiguration, N. Y. City. 
June 4, Holy Trin., Middletown, Ct. 
June 29, Transfiguration. N. Y. City. 
June 15, Chapel, Delafield, Wis. 
June 26, St. Paul’s, Mount Vernon, O. 


June 29, 
Feb. 1, 
Apr. 6, 
May 29, 
June 15, 
Nov. 21, 


Potter, H. 
Potter, A. 
Gregg, 
Potter, H. 
Kemper, 
Potter, H. 
Bedell, 
Potter, H. 
Whitehouse, 
Williams, 
Potter, H. 
Williams, 
Potter, H. 
Kemper, 
Bedell, 


Smith, James T. 
Spear, John N. 
Stone, C. W. 

Sykes, George L. 
TenBroeck, Wm. P. 
Tompkins. Elliot D. 
Tortal, E. 

Tuttle, Daniel S. 
Vandyne, Chas. Henry, 
Vibbert, William H. 
Walker, William D. 
Ward, Julius H. 
Weeks, George A. 
Wood, Jr., Joseph, 
Young, C. H. 


PRIESTS. 

Place. 

Nov. 21, 1862, Incarnation, N. York City. 

Mar. 1, 1863. Chapel, Delafield, Wis. 

Dec. 15, 1861, Grace, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dec. 21, 1862, Mediator, New York City. 

Dec. 4, 1861, Advent, San Francisco, Cal. 

Clark, 25. 1863, Grace, Providence, R I. 

Potter, A. y 15, 1862, St. Luke's. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Potter, H. 21, “ Mediator, New York City. 

Potter, H. 2, 1863, Holy Cross, Troy, N. Y. 

Odenheimer, , 1862, Christ, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Whipple, Junell, “ St. Luke’s, Hastings, Minn. 

Stevens, Feb. 15, 1863, St. James’, Bristol, Penn. 

McCoskry, July 3,1862, St.Andrew’s, Ann Arbor, Mic. 

Potter, H. Jan. 22,1863, Holy Cross, Troy, N Y. 

Bedell, June 26, 1862, St. Paul’s, Mount Vernon, O. 

Williams, July 4, “ St. Luke’s, Middletown, Ct. 

Kip, May 7, “ Advent, San Francisco, Cal. 

Burgess, May 7, “ St. Stephen’s, Portland, Me. 

Eastburn, All Saints, Worcester, Mass. 

Potter, H. July 10,1862, Christ, Oyster Bay, (L.L)N.Y. 

Kip, Apr. 9, Grace, San Francisco, Cal. 

Potter, A. Nov. 6, “ St. Andrew’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bedell, June 26, “ St. Paul’s, Mount Vernon, 0. 

“ Lewis, Albert C. DeLancey, Aug.19, “ Trinity, Buffalo, W. N. Y. 

“ Lewin, F. D. Williams, May 30, “ St. Thomas’, Bethel, Conn. 
Luson, Fred. Nugent, DeLancey, June 15, St.Luke'’s, Rochester, W.N.Y. 
McKim, Philip, Hawks, June 8, “ Christ, St. Louis, Mo. 

* Mallory, Geo. S. Williams, Mar. 16, 1863, St. John’s, Hartford, Conn. 
Mann, DuncanC. DeLaacey, Aug. 19, 1862, Trinity, Buffalo, W. N. Y. 
Mills, Leonard J. Whittingham, Mar. 1, 1863, Mt. Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 
Moffett, Wm. Henry, DeLancey, July 25, 1862, St. John’s, Oneida, W. N. Y. 


Bishop. Time. 
Potter, H. 
Kemper, 
Kip, 
Potter, H. 
Kip, 


Name. 
Rev. Benjamin, Eastburn, 

* Blow, R. W. 
Brotherton, T. W. 
Bugbee, Geo. F. 

‘ Cameron, James, 

‘ Collins, Wm. H. 

‘ Coleman, Leighton, 

* Corneille, Sam’! J. 

* DeMille, John H. TH. 

“ DePuy. Ephraim, 

* Dorset. Chas. Palmer, 
Drumm, John H. 
Fuller, Osgood E. 

‘ Gray, George Z. 

* Hall, Wyllys, 

* Harris, Wm. R. 

* Hill, Arthur E. 
Howard, Henry R. 
Huntington, W. R. 

* Hutton, R. G. 
Jaekson, F. B. 
James, ©. D. 

Lee, d. N. 
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Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Rey. Murray, Robert, Clark, Feb. 25, 1863, Grace, Providence, R. I. 

“ Niles, Wm. W. Burgess, May 14, 1862, St. Philip’s, Wiscasset, Me. 

‘ Paine, Geo. 8. Eastburn, AllSaints, Worcester, Mass. 
Pierce, C. C. Kip, July 30, 1862, Grace, San Francisco, Cal. 
Ringgold, Samuel, Smith, May 16, “ Grace, Louisville, Ky. 

* Rogers, W. K. Bedell, June 26, “ St. Paul’s, Mount Vernon, O. 

‘ Rogers, Alex. H. DeLancey, July 25, “ St. John’s, Oneida, W. N. Y. 

* Rowe, Wm. L. Upfold, Noy.19, “ Christ, Indianapolis. Ind. 
Smith, D. F. Burgess, July 9, “ Christ, Gardiner, Me. 

‘ Smith, Dennis, DeLancey, May 16, “ St. James’, Theresa, W.N.Y. 
Southwell,Geo. W. DeLancey, Junel5, “ St.Luke’s, Rochester, W.N.Y. 

‘ Tanner, Geo. C. Whipple, July 16, ‘‘ GoodShepherd,Faribault, Min. 

‘ Thompson, Wm. Bedell, June 26, “ St. Paul’s, Mount Vernon, O. 
Townsend, Hale, Lee, H.W. May 11, “ St. John’s, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Tschiffely, L. P. Upfold, Dec. 3, “ St. James’, Goshen, Ind. 
VanAntwerp, W.H. DeLancey, July 25, “ St. John’s, Oneida, W. N. Y. 
Von Schmidt, F. C. Kemper, Aug. 1, “ Christ, Janesville, Wis. 
Waldo, Gershon P. DeLancey, Aug.19, “ Trinity, Buffalo, W. N. Y. 
Weeks, Geo. A. Potter, H. Jan. 22,1863, Holy Cross, Troy, N. Y. 

* Winkley, John F. Hopkins, Mar. 5, “ Trinity, Rutland, Vt. 

‘ Winslow, Jedediah, DeLancey, Aug. 19, 1862, Trinity, Buffalo, W. N. Y. 


CONSECRATIONS. 

Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Calvary, Lee, A. Jan. 29, 1863. 3randywine Hundred, Del. 
Calvary, Potter, A. Jan. 17, “ Conshohocken, Penn. 
Chapel, Potter, H. Dec. 2, 1862. Roslyn, (L. I.) N. Y. 
Chapel, (Hospital) Potter, A. May 29, ‘ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Christ, Upfold, Nov. 20, “ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Christ, Hopkins, May 20, “ Enosburg, Vt. 
Epiphany, Williams, Jan. 29, 1863. Durham, Conn. 
Grace, Potter, H. gen. 8 “ Jamaica, (L, I.) N. Y. 
St. Esprit, Potter, H. Jan. 13, “ New York City. 
St. James, Upfold, Dec. 4, 1862, Goshen, Ind. 
St. James, Kastburn, — 3 * Great Barrington, Mass. 
St. John’s, Talbot, July sg Denver, Colorado Territory. 
St. Luke’s, Lee, H. W. July 30, * Lansing, Iowa. 
St. Luke’s, Chase, July 15, ° Nashua, N. H. 
St. Stephen’s, Kemper, Nov. 22, “ Menasha, Wis. 
St. Timothy’s, Stevens, Feb. Roxborough, Penn. 
Trinity, Kip, July 20, 1862, Folsom, California. 
Trinity, Odenheimer, Sept. 4, Bergen Point, N. J. 
Trinity, Stevens, June ll, “ Athens, 
Trinity, Whipple, June ] Stockton, Minnesota. 


OBITUARY NOTICES, 


The Rev. Samvet Cuatmers Davis died in New York City, May 8, 1862, aged 
56 years. Mr. Davis was born in Baltimore; was for several years a Methodist 
preacher ; conformed to the Church, and was ordained Deacon by Bishop B. T. 
Onderdonk in 1837; in 1839 became Rector of William and Mary’s Parish in St. 
Mary’s Co., Maryland; in 1844 returned to New York, and, after officiating in sev- 
eral places, returned to Maryland in 1849, and officiated in Holy Trinity and As- 
cension Parishes, Carroll Co., and in Trinity Parish, Charles Co. ; in 1852 returned 
to New York, where he has since resided. For some years his health has been 
feeble, and his intellect at times beclouded. He had, however, the reputation of a 
sincere and good man. 


The Rev. EDWIN MENDENHALL, Rector of St. John’s Parish, Salem, Penn., died 
at Salem, May 12th, 1862, aged 59 years. He was born at West Nantmeal, Pa., of 
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Church parents; studied at the Alexandria Seminary in Va.; was ordained Deacon 
by Bishop Meade in July, 1844, in Christ Church, Alexandria; and continued la- 
boring in Salem and vicinity during the eighteen years of his Ministry. 


The Rev. Setu Davis, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Monroe, Ct., died at Monroe, 
July 6, 1862, aged 60 years. He was born at Providence, R. I., July 18, 1802, of 
Baptist parents; graduated at Hobart College in 1827; studied at the Gen. Theo. 
Seminary ; was ordained Deacon by Bishop B. T. Onderdonk in 1833; officiated at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y.; and became Rector of Trinity Church, Cleveland, Ohio, where 
he was ordained Priest, and remained usefully four years, and where he organized the 
new Parish of St. John’s. The air of the Lakes being injurious to him, he returned 
to Western New York, where he labored in several Parishes, part of the time being 
engaged in teaching. In 1854 he went to Conn., and had charge of the Parishes 
in Woodbury, North Haven and Northford. In 1857 he took charge of the Parish 
at Monroe, where he labored faithfully until disabled by disease. He was a man 
of scholarly attainments, sound and conscientious in his Church views, amiable 
in his disposition, and won universal respect both without and within the Church’s 
fold. 


The Rev. GrorGe Benton, Rector of Christ Church, Rockfish, N. C., died at 
Rockfish, July 15, 1862, aged 54 years. 


The Rev. CLEVELAND Kertn, Missionary to China, died on board the ‘“‘ Golden 
Gate,” Steam-Ship, on the Pacific Ocean, Sunday, July 27th, 1862. He was born 
in Alexandria, Va.; and was the youngest son of the Rev. Prof. Reuel Keith, D. D., 
of the Alexandria Seminary. He studied Theology at the Alexandria Seminary, 
was ordained Deacon by Bishop Meade, in Christ Church, Alexandria, Va., July 
12, 1850; and Priest, by Bishop Johns, at the Seminary Chapel, Va., July 10, 
1851. He sailed from Boston for China, Aug. 1, 1851, where he has since been 
engaged in Missionary work. He determined to return to this country by way of 
California, for the benefit of Mrs. Keith, who was in feeble health. and who died 
in Bishop Kip’s family, July 10th. On the 21st he embarked on the Golden Gate 
for New York; but the Steamer took fire at sea, and Mr. Keith, with a large num- 
ber of passengers, was a victim. He preached on the morning of that fatal day 
with great earnestness; and his calm and Christian fortitude at the last, is particu- 
larly mentioned by survivors. His long experience in the Mission, his acquaintance 
with the language, and his well-tried character, render his loss to the Church a se- 
vere one. 


Rey. Erastus DeWotr, Rector of St. Barnabas’ Mission Church, Philadelphia, 
died in that city, Aug. 2nd, 1862. 


The Rev. Davip BaLpwrn died at Guilford, Conn., Aug. 2nd, 1862, aged 8&2 
years. He was born in Litchfield, Conn., Feb, 4th, 1780, of Congregational pa- 
rents. The violent opposition to the Church in Conn., at that period, early engaged 
his attention, and led to a thorough investigation of her real principles, and at 
length to a conviction of ler Divine authority; and he was thenceforth one of the 
most intelligent and decided Churchmen that we have ever known. He pursued 
his studies under Bishop Jarvis, and was ordained Deacon by him in Bridgeport, 
Sept. 1, 1807; and Priest, by the same Bishop, in Guilford, April 30, 1809. His 
first cure was the Parish of Christ Church, Guilford, together with the Parishes 
in Branford and North Guilford. Under his sound teaching and faithful labors, 
each of these Parishes grew into independent Parishes; and Guilford had a Rector 
of its own in 1834, Branford in 1838, and North Guilford in 1851. Subsequently 
he officiated in North Branford and Killingworth until disabled by bodily infirmi- 
ties. Mr. Baldwin was distinguished for the clearness of his perceptions, and for 
his conscientiousness, firmness and integrity. Such men never live in vain. He 
was buried, Aug. 6th, in Guilford, a large number of the Clergy being present, and 
the Rev. L. T. Bennet preaching a Sermon from St. Luke, xvi, 25, “ Now he is 
comforted.” 
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Rev. Lutuer Grecory, Rector of St. Paul's, Huntington, and Trinity Church, 
Nichols’ Farms, Conn., died at Huntington, Aug. 4, aged 34 years. He was a stu- 
dent of the Nashotah Seminary; was ordained Deacon at Delafield, Wis., by Bishop 
Kemper, May 18, 1856. He officiated in Milwaukee and Beaver Dam, Wis., in 
Catherine, W. N. Y., and for the last two years in Huntington and Nichols’ Farms, 
Conn. ; 


The Rev. Francis H. Cummina, D. D., Rector of St. Mark’s Parish, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., died at Grand Rapids, Aug. 26th, 1862, aged 66 years. He was born 
at New Haven, Conn., Oct 28, 1799; his literary and Theological studies were con- 
ducted under the care of the Rev. Dr. Rudd of Elizabethtown, N. J.; he was or- 
dained Deacon by Bishop Croes, in 1819, in St. John’s Church, Elizabethtown, and 
Priest in 1820, by Bishop Hobart, in St. Luke’s Church, Rochester, N. Y. The De- 
gree of D. D. was conferred on him by Columbia College, N. York. His first cure 
was in Binghamton, W. N. Y., where he remained a year; he was then called to St. 
Luke’s, Rochester, where he remained nine years; after spending one year each in 
Reading, Penn., and LeRoy, W. N. Y , he became Secretary, Agent and Euitor of 
our Sunday School Union, and removed to New York, and in this capacity labored 
four years. He was first Rector of Calvary Church, New York City. In 1839, he 
became Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., where he remained four 
years; in 1843, he became Rector of St. Mark’s Church, Grand Rapids, where he 
remained nineteen years. As Chaplain of the 3rd Regiment, Mich. Infantry, he 
suffered by exposure, and returned to his family in Grand Rapids, where he died. 
For twenty-five years he almost uniformly represented the Diocese of Mich. in the 
General Convention. Dr. Cumming was no ordinary man. Of great energy of 
character, loving the Church devotedly, with a mind well stored with learning, a 
gentleman by instinct and in manners, he wes indeed a worker in the Vineyard 
He was an attendant at the last sickness and at the death of Bishop Hobart. and 
seems to have imbibed the quenchless zeal, the fearlessness, the loving loyalty to 
the Church, of that remarkable prelate; and in organizing and building up Par- 
ishes, few men have done as much as Dr. Cumming. The Parish at Grand Rapids, 
at his death, was second in size and importance in the Diocese. 





Rev. Tuomas T. Gurion, D. D., Rector of St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died at Milford, Conn., Oct. 21, 1862, aged 45 years. He was born at Bedford, N. 
York, Aug. 31, 1817, of Methodist parents; and graduated at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Ct., in 1840. He studied Theology privately, and was ordained Deacon 
and Priest by Bishop Brownell. In 1860, Columbia College conferred on him the 
Degree of D. D. His first cure was the Missionary station at Zoar, Conn. He 
then took charge of the Parishes of St. Thomas’ Parish, Bethel, and St. James’, 
Danbury, Conn., both then feeble and forming one cure. Both grew under his 
efficient ministrations, and at the end of three years had become self-supporting, 
and both called him to the Rectorate. He remained more than three years at 
Danbury; in 1848 he attempted to build up St. Mary’s Parish, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
he then became Rector of St. James’ Parish, Birmingham, Ct., where he remained 
more than four years, and enlarged and strengthened the Parish. In 1853, he ac- 
cepted the Rectorship of St. John’s Parish, Brooklyn, N. Y., then feeble. The 
Church was rebuilt, a new Chapel erected, and, had his health been spared, his 
success in building up a strong Parish, in that important field, seemed certain; but 
his vigorous constitution sank under a complication of diseases. More than a hun- 
dred Clergy gathered at his burial, and appropriate Resolutions were passed both 
by them and by the Parishes which he had served. Dr. Guion was a man of 
strongly marked character. He was clear in his conceptions, honest in his con- 
victions, and fearless in their avowal; a stranger himself to a trimming time-serv- 
ing policy, he could neither use it, nor be used by it. He was warm in his attach- 
ments, and his love and devotion to the Church were unreserved. The Rev. Ed- 
ward Jessup, Rector of the Church of the Redeemer, Brooklyn, preached a Memo- 
rial Sermon in St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, Oct. 26, 1862. 


Rev. Witiiam A. Curtis, Rector of St. Peter’s Parish, Hobart, New York, died 
at Norwich, Conn., Oct. 31, 1862. 
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The Rev. Wiui1aM Berrian, D. D., Rector of Trinity Church, New York City, 
died in New York, Nov. 7, 1862, aged 76 years. A full sketch of the life of this 
venerable and lamented clergyman, will be given hereafter. 


Rev. GeorGgE B. Manser, D. D., Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Bennington, Vt., 
died at Bennington, Nov. 17, 1862, aged 60 years. He was born in New Haven, 
Conn., Aug. 8, 1803; graduated at Dartmouth College in 1827; studied Law, and 
held important Civil offices; for several years he was Secretary of Civil and Mili- 
tary affairs. Having been a Presbyterian, as the result of careful study and consci- 
entious conviction he conformed to the Church, abandoned the Law, and entered 
the Ministry, and, in doing so, gave up the most flattering worldly prospects. For 
about nine years he was Rector of the Parish in Montpelier, which he was instru- 
mental in organizing; in 1850, he became Rector of the Parish in Bennington, which 
he built up to be one of the strongest in the Diocese, and where he remained faithful 
unto the end. Since 1847, he has been Secretary of the Diocese; he has been de- 
legate to*the General Convention; he was also Trustee of Norwich University, and 
of the Vermont Episcopal Institute at Burlington, at the time of his death. He was 
a man of large acquaintance, of sound judgment, of manly Christian character, and 
his death was a fitting and beautiful close to a well-spent life. 


The Rev. JoHn Scovitt died in Johtstown, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1862, aged 58 years. 
He was ordained tothe Diaconate by the Right Rev. B. T. Onderdonk, D. D., A. D. 
1837, in Trinity Church. New York City; officiated as assistant minister nearly a 
year in Christ Church, Cooperstown, N. Y. By the same prelate he was admitted 
to Priest’s Orders at Greenville, Green County, N. Y., in the following year. Re- 
maining at this place one year, he removed from thence to Granville, Washington 
County, N. Y., where he resided one year. Removing to Johnstown, N. Y., in 
1842, he officiated in the capacity of assistant to the Rev. 8. Wheaton, D, D., Rector 
of St. John’s Church. In 1846, he took charge of St. Mary’s Church, West Charl- 
ton, Saratoga County, where he ministered four years. Accepting an invitation to 
the rectorship of Christ Church, Morristown, St. Lawrence County, in the year 1850, 
he removed to this charge, which he held four years. Ill health obliging him to 
desist from parochial labor, he removed to Johnstown, N. Y., in 1855. Hardly 
had he taken up his residence in this place, when he was visited with a severe 
stroke of paralysis, from which he never raliied. 


Diep,—In Washington, D. C., December 11, 1862, Rev. JosepnH HvuLBERT 
Nicuots, A. M., Chaplain of the 19th Regiment Wisconsin Volunteers, in the Army 
of the United States. 

Mr. Nichols was born August 20th, 1805, at Newtown, Conn., and there resided 
until 1815, when his parents removed to New York City. He afterwards studied 
at the Episcopal Academy in Cheshire, Conn., under the Rev. Dr. Bronson, and 
was graduated at Yale College in 1825. He then attended a course of medical lec- 
tures in New York City, and studied law in the office of Seth P. Staples, Esq., of 
New York, and was also for some time a member of the law school at Litchfield, 
Conn., under Judge Gould. He was admitted to the bar at Albany, in 1828; but 
soon resigned this profession for that of Divinity, and became a student of the Gen- 
eral Episcopal Theological Seminary, in New York, where he graduated in 1831, 
and was immediately ordained to the Ministry by Bisl.op Onderdonk. In the same 
year he was called to Richmond, Va., to assist the venerable Bishop Moore, in the 
Monumental Church. His health failing there, he returned, and was Rector of 
Christ Church, Greenwich, Conn,, from 1832 to 1839, where he was ordained Priest, 
by Bishop Brownell, June 27, 1835; then officiated one’season in Meriden, Conn. ; 
was then an Assistant Minister of Trinity Church, New Haven, with Rev. Dr. Cros- 
well, where he was married, Sept. 17, 1844, to Miss Louisa Rutledge, of that city. 
He removed from New Haven in 1846, officiated one year in Bristol, Conn., and 
then became Rector of St. Peter's, Cheshire; but removed from thence, in 1851, to 
Racine, Wisconsin, where he was Rector of St. Luke’s Church until 1856, and Pro- 
fessor of English literature in Racine College, preaching at the same time in Dela- 
van and Elkhorn, until his appointment as a chaplain, in 1862. He went with his 
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regiment to Norfolk, Va., and there, with many others, was prostrated, the last 
summer, by a fever, which doubtless was the proximate cause of his final illness. 
He attended the General Conventions in 1853 and 1856, as a deputy from Wisconsin. 
Mr. Nichols was a high-toned Christian gentleman, a man of taste and culture, 
and withal a Poet of no mean pretensions. His Articles written for this Review 
attracted much attention. His delicate sensibility, and fine physical organization, 
rendered him too susceptible, however, to outward impressions, and more than once 
gained the mastery over his clear and vigorous intellect He leaves many warmly 
attached friends, who will never cease to respect his memory. 


The Rev. EpwarD H. KENNEDY, late of the Diocese of Western New York, died 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 5, 1863. He formerly officiated at Cape Vincent, and in 
St. Catherine’s Parish, Schuyler Co., N. Y. 


The Rev. MATTHEW FONTAINE Mavry, died at Ashhurst, Ky., Jan. 29, 1863, aged 
50 years. For the last 25 years, he has been Rector of Trinity Church, Danville, Ky. 


The Rev. Cutusert C. Barciay, Rector of .' 1] Saints’ Church, New York City, 
died in New York, Feb. 7, 1863, aged 33 years. He was born in New York City, 
studied Theology at Jubilee College, Ill.; was ordained Deacon in Grace Church, 
Chicago, Nov. 4, 1855, by Bishop Whitehouse, and Priest by the same Bishop in 
St. James’ Church, Chicago, Dec. 7, 1856. He officiated in Rock Island, then as 
Assistant in St. James’ Church, Chicago, Il.; then as Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Syracuse, W. N. Y.; then in St. John’s Church, North Haven; and then in St. 
Thomas’ Church, Bethel, Conn; and then became Rector of All Saints’ Church, 
New York City. He prepared a “ Catechism on the Nicene Creed.” 


The Rev. BensaminC. Cuter, D. D., diedin Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1863, aged 
65 years. He was born in Roxbury, Mass., Feb. 6, 1798, and on the mother’s side 
was a descendant of the Huguenots; he studied under Dr. Jarvis, andentered Brown 
University, where he graduated in 1822; was ordained Deacon, by Bishop Gris- 
wold, in November 1822; officiated seven years in Christ Church, Quincy, Mass., 
about two years in Leesburg, Virginia, three years as City Missionary in New York: 
and, for nearly thirty years, as Rector of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn. His funeral 
was attended by alarge number of the Clergy, and by crowds of people. who flocked 
to pay their last tribute toa man universally respected and beloved. His amiability 
and cheerfulness, his warm religious feeling, his singular fidelity and devotion to 
his work gave him rare eminence, and made him eminently useful. 


Rev. JAMEs LEGRAND Finney died at Delafield, Wisconsin, Feb. 20, 1863, aged 
23 years. He was born at Norwalk, Conn., Sept. 22, 1839; received his Classical 
education at the Norwalk High School; entered Nashotah Seminary in 1858, and 
graduated in 1861; was ordained Deacon by Bishop Williams, in Trinity Church, 
Norwalk, May 7, 1861. He officiated in Grace Church, Plainfield, N. Jersey, with 
much usefulness ; from ill health, in 1862, he returned to Wisconsin to join the 
Mission of the Rev. Mr. Durbin. 


The Rev. WiLt1AM H. BARNWELL died at Frankford, Pern., Feb., 1863, aged — 
years. He was for many years Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Charleston, 8S. C. 


The Rev. M. T. C. WiG, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Gambier, Ohio, died at Gambier, Feb. 26, 1863, aged 65 years. 
He was born in Vermont, in 1798; graduated at Middlebury College; entered the 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va.: becarme Tutor in Kenyon College; and has 
ever since been connected with that Institution. 


Rev. AARON VAN Nostranp, Rector of St. James’ Church, Painesville, Ohic» 
died at that place, of Camp fever, Feb. 27, 1863, aged 32 years. He was Chaplain 
of the 105th Reg’t of Ohio Volunteers. He was ordained Priest in Trinity Church, 
Geneva, W. N. Y., by Bishop DeLancey. He was Rector of St. John’s Church, 
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Clyde, W. N. Y., five years, and for nearly three years has been in Painesville. 
He was a man of more than ordinary ability and culture. 


CONVERSIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


Mr. J. C. Laverty, lately a Presbyterian Minister, has received Holy Orders in 
Pennsylvania. 

Rev. E. DePuy, lately admitted to Priest’s Orders in New Jersey, was formerly, 
and for nearly twenty years, a Minister in the Dutch Reformed denomination. 

Rev. John Elwell, lately ordained Deacon by Bishop Whipple, was formerly a 
Methodist preacher. 

Mr. J. L. Heylinger, formerly a Methodist Minister, has become a Candidate for 
Priest’s Orders in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. George R. Hewlings, recently confirmed by Bishop DeLancey, and now a 
Candidate for Holy Orders, was formerly a Congregational Minister. 

Mr. Thomas Atkins, formerly a Methodist Minister, has become a Candidate for 
Holy Orders in Maine. Living far out of the reach of Churchly influences and as- 
sociations, it was not until late in life that he ever saw the Book of Common Pray- 
er. Noticing it upon the parlor table of a parishioner one day, in the course of his 
pastoral visitations, he asked permission to take it home with him; and, from the 
simple perusal of that best of all Church tracts, he has been led, step by step, as 
he believes, by the hand of God, into the old Church of the Wesleys and White- 
field, Coke and Adam Clarke. He brings with him the fullest testimonials of piety 
and excellence ; and, though he will be among the few of our Clergy ordained after 
half a century of life has passed, we can hardly doubt his remaining years may ex- 
hibit the faithfulness of Checkley, the untiring zeal of Chittenden, and the patient 
labor of Usher, all received into the Ministerial ranks as late in life as himself. 

Mr. Charles, Ritter, lately ordained Deacon by Bishop Potter, was formerly a 
Unitarian preacher. 

The Rev. John Murray Forbes, D: D., who, in 1849, left the Church and entered 
the Church of Rome, has returned to the Communion and Ministry of the Catholic 
Church. 

The Rev. Wm. G. Hyer, who left the Church for Unitarianism, has been restored 
to the Ministry of the Church by Bishop A. Potter, D. D., of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. William Flynn, lately a Methodist Preacher, has become a Candidate for Or- 
ders in Kentucky. 

Rey. Geo. 8. Paine and Rev. W. R. Huntington, lately ordained Priests at Wor- 
cester, Mass., were formerly Unitarians. Of the Clergymen who took part in the 
services, five were formerly Unitarians,—Rev. Dr. Huntington, Rev. Messrs. Cool- 
idge, Sever, Huntington and Paine. Rev. Mr. Patterson, once a Unitarian, was 
also present. 

Mr. Benjamin Eastwood, formerly a Wesleyan Methodist Minister, has been ad- 
mitted Candidate for Orders in the Diocese of Connecticut. 

Mr. Nathan H. Chamberlain, lately a Unitarian Minister, has applied to become 
a Candidate for Holy Orders in Mass. 





SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


DEATH OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


The Right Hon. and Most Rev. Jonn Brrp Sumner, D. D., P. C.,, ninetieth Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, (founded A. D. 596,) Primate of All England and Metropoli- 
tan, died at Addington Palace, Sept. 6, 1862, aged 82 years. He was born at Ken- 
ilworth in 1780. He was the eldest of three sons of the Rev. Robert Sumner, 
Vicar of Stoneleigh and Kenilworth, by Harriet, daughter of Mr. William Bird, a 
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merchant in London. His father died in 1802, but his mother lived to an honored 
old age to see her two surviving sons Bishops, and died at Godalming, aged eighty- 
eight, December 10, 1846, fourteen months before the elevation of her eldest son to 
the Primacy. All three brothers were sent to Eton School. From Eton John 
Bird Sumner was elected Scholar of King’s in 1798, first of his “year.” In 1800 
he obtained Sir William Browne’s medal for an Alcaic ode, (“‘Mysorei Tyranni 
Mors,”) and the Hulsean Prize Essay in 1802. He became B. A., in 1803, and 
M. A., in 1807. Shortly after his ordination by Bishop Douglas, of Salisbury, he 
was appointed to an Assistant-Mastership at Eton, to which post his well-tried 
scholarship gave him a claim. In 1817 he accepted a Fellowship of the College, 
to which he added, in 1818, the valuable Eton living of Maple Durham, near Read- 
ing. In 1810 he gave to the world his first work,—Apostolical Preaching considered 
in an Examination of St. Paul's Epistles,—which has gone through nine or ten edi- 
tions. In 1815 Mr. John Burnett, of Dens, Aberdeenshire, gave £1,200 as the first 
prize, and £400 as the second prize, for a treatise on ‘“‘The Evidences.” The form- 
er was awarded in 1816 to Dr. W. L. Brown, the latter to Mr. Sumner, who pub- 
lished it in 1817, under the title of A Treatise on the Records of the Creation, and on 
the Moral Attributes of the Creator. Dr. Shute Barrington was then Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and in 1820 that distinguished discerner and liberal rewarder of merit gave 
Mr. Sumner one of the valuable stalls at Durham, which he retained till his eleva- 
tion to the Primacy in 1848. In 1821 Mr. Sumner dedicated to his Episcopal pat- 
ron a volume of eminent literary merit, Sermons on the Christian Faith and Char- 
acter, “ which has been over and over again reprinted.” Three years afterwards 
appeared an equally able and successful work On the Evidences of Christianity de- 
rived from its Nature and Reception. In 1827 he published sermons on the Festi- 
vals, and, among numerous other works, may be named a Preface on Essays and 
Reviews to his reprint of his volume On the Evidences of Christianity. Dr. Sumner 
was consecrated Bishop of Chester, at Bishopsthorpe, 13th September, 1828. and 
enthroned, by proxy of Canon Blomfieid, early in November. On the death of Dr. 
Howley in 1848, by the appointment of Lord John Russell, he became Primate, 
and on the 28th of April his Grace was solemnly enthroned in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral by Archdeacon Croft, at a most solemn service, which was attended by the 
Bishops of Winchester, Rochester, Norwich, Chichester, Lichfield, Lincoln, Llan- 
daff, Manchester, Ripon, Worcester, Madras, Antigua and Fredericton, and no few- 
er than 300 Clergymen. He was nota brilliant man; but he was a ripe scholar 
and a fluent writer; and his blameless life, his genial temper, his unassuming gen- 
tleness of manners, his superiority to all feelings of self-importance, his humble and 
consistent piety, the care with which he superintended his Diocese, alike avoiding 
the extremes of careless neglect and irritating over-government, the easy access 
which his Clergy had to his presence, and the bland attention with which they 
were listened to, made him respected and beloved. 


The vacant See of Canterbury has been filled by the translation of Archbishop 
Longley from the See of York. Dr. Longley is now in his sixty-eighth year, and 
he has been a Bishop for more than a quarter of a century, having been appointed 
to the See of Ripon in 1837, by Lord Melbourne. There he remained till about six 
years ago, when Lord Palmerston transferred him to the See of Durham, and, more 
recently still, to York. 


The Rt. Rev. CHaRtEs CAULFIELD, D. D., Bishop of Nassau, W. I., died at Nas- 
sau, Sept. 4, 1862, of the prevailing fever. He was the first Bishop of the Bahama 
Islands, and was consecrated Nov. 24, 1861. 


DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF GIBRALTAR. 


The Rt. Rev. GzorGE TomLinsoy, D. D., Lord Bishop of Gibraltar, died at Gibraltar. 
His Lordship was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
in 1822. Having been for some years Minister of St. Matthew’s Chapel, Spring- 
gardens, Westminster, he was nominated in 1842, during the Ministry of Sir Robert 
Peel, to the Bishopric of Gibraltar. The appointment, vvhich will fall to the gift of 
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the Duke of Newcastle, Secretary of State for the Colonies, is worth £1,200 a year, 
payable from the Colonial Bishopric’s Fund; and the Bishop's jurisdiction extends 
over Malta and the Islands, and the other British possessions of the Mediterranean. 
There are at present about forty-two Clergy in the Diocese. 


IRELAND, DEATH OF HIS GRACE THE LORD PRIMATE OF ALL 
IRELAND. 


The Right Hon. and Most Rev. Lord Joun GeorGe BeresrorD, D. D., 106th 
Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of all Ireland and Metropolitan, 90th Bishop of 
Clogher, a Privy Councillor in Ireland, Prelate of the Order of St. Patri¢k, Lord 
Almoner for Ireland, Chancellor of the University of Dublin, died on Saturday, 
July 19th. He was born at Tyrone House, Dublin, on the 22d of November, 1773, 
so that he had attained, at his death, the great age of eighty-nine. He was second 
son of the Right Hon. George De la Poer Beresford, -econd Earl of Tyrone, (created 
Marquis of Waterford in 1789,) by Elizabeth, only daughter and heiress of Mr. 
Henry Monck, of Charleville, and Lady Isabella Bentinck, daughter of Henry, first 
Duke of Portland. He was sent to Eton School, and proceeded to Christ Church, 
Oxford, as a “ nobleman,” and took the degree of B. A., April 30, 1793, and that of 
M. A., in 1796. He was appointed, at the age of twenty-six, Dean of Clogher. 
This office he held from December, 1799, till 1805, when he was raised to the 
Bishopric of Cork and Ross, (being consecrated March 24,) on which occasion he 
proceeded to Oxford and took the degree of D. D., by diploma. He was translated 
to the See of Raphoe in 1807, to that of Clogher in 1819, and to the Archbishoprie 
of Dublin in 1820. In June, 1822, on the accidental death of the Hon. and Most 
Rev. W. Stuart, from laudanum taken in ignorance, his Grace succeeded to the 
Archbishopriec of Armagh, (the first Irishman, b® it observed, for thie space of 120 
years, who hed filled the office,) and was installed on the 17th of the following 
July. In 1829 he was appointed Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin, and 
in 1851, on the death of the Duke of Cumberland, its Chancellor. On the death of 
Lord Robert Tottenham in 1850, the See of Clogher again fell under his jurisdice 
tion, according to the provisions of the Church Temporalities Act. 

His liberality was unbounded. On Armagh Cathedral he spent nearly £30,000, 
and restored it to something like beauty and good order. In one year he spent 
£1,100 in stipends to Curates whose Rectors were too poor to keep a Curate out of 
their own funds. He entirely supported, for many years, the Fever Hospital of 
Armagh, with its forty patients. In 1853 he gave £1,000 to Dublin University, 
for founding an Ecclesiastical History Professorship; in 1854 he gave the same 
University £300 for the purchase of the “ Book of Armagh.” In Armagh, where 
his Grace was looked upon as a father by all classes, there was not an institution, 
or a Church society, or a hospital, that did not taste largely of his bounty. When 
translated from Raphoe to Dublin, and again from Dublin to Armagh, in both of 
which Sees he was succeeded by the celebrated Dr. Magee, his Grace positively 
refused to take for himself the “reversal fines,” and so put into his successor’s 
pocket a sum little short of £20,000. As for his private charities, no one can 
know their extent, except his Master, into Whose joy he has now entered. It was 
no uncommon thing for him to spend £1,000 in one year in private charities, alto- 
gether exclusive of his subscriptions and munificent contributions to public socie- 
ties, &c. 


Tue New Primate.—The appointment to the vacant Primacy has been filled up 
by the elevation of the Right Rev. Marcus GervVAIS BERESFORD, Lord Bishop of 
Kilmore, to the Archi-Episcopal See of Armagh. His Lordship is second son of 
the late Right Rev. George de la Poer Beresford, by the daughter of G. P. Bushe, 
Esq., M. P., and was born in 1801; married first, in 1824, Mary, daughter of Colo- 
nel H. P. L’Estrange, who died in 1845; and married secondly, in 1850, Elizabeth, 
daughter of J. D. Kennedy, Esq. His Lordship was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge; was appointed Rector of Kildallon, 1825; Vicar of Drung and Vicar- 
General of Kilmore, 1833; Archdeacon of Ardagh, 1839; consecrated Bishop, 
1854. 
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DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF QUEBEC, 


The Right Rev. G. J. Mountary, D. D., D. C. L., Lord Bishop of Quebec, died 
at Quebec, on Tuesday, Jan. 6th, 1863, aged 74 years. He was born in Norwich, 
England, in 1789. He came to Canada with his father, the first Bishop of the 
English Church in Canada, when a boy, but was afterwards sent home to be edu- 
cated for the Church. He studied at Cambridge, and graduated at Trinity College 
in 1810; was ordained Deacon in 1812, and Priest in 1813. He served, after his 
ordination, in the Cathedral at Quebec; was appointed Rector of Fredericktown, 
New Brunswick, in 1814; and in 1817, Rector of Quebec and Bishop's official. 
In 1821 he was appointed Archdeacon, and in 1825 was deputed to go to England 
on Church business. After his return he was made Examining Chaplain to Bishop 
Stewart. He again went to England on matters connected with the Clergy Re- 
serves, in 1835, and while there he was, in 1836, consecrated Bishop of Montreal. 
His Diocese at that time comprised the whole of Lower Canada, Bishop Stewart 
retaining only Upper Canada; and, shortly afterwards, he had for a time both 
Provinces under his charge, for Bishop Stewart became ill and retired. His Dio- 
cese therefore stretched from Labrador to the Red River Settlement; and he had 
this extended charge till 1839, when the present Bishop of Toronto, who is now 
full of years, was appointed. He afterwards had the whole of Lower Canada for a 
Diocese, as Bishop of Quebec and Montreal, till 1850, when the present Bishop of 
Montreal and Metropolitan was appointed. He traveled much, when traveling was 
not so easy as at present. At the age of seventy-two he visited Labrador, in pur- 
suance of his duties. In 1844 he went to the Red River Settlement; and in 1853 
he went to England to meet the Bishop of Australia, and confer on the subject of 
Synodical action in Colonial Churches, on which occasion he received the degree of 
D.C. L., at Oxford. Bishop Mountain is also the founder of Bishop’s College, Len- 
noxville, and of the Church society organizations, for the completion of which he 
had to labor long and faithfully. He has spent a large portion of his income in 
behalf of the Canadian Church, and in relieving the distressed. When the Metro- 
politan See of Canada was offered to him a short time since, he respectfully de- 
clined the honor; he was advanced in years, and he would not accept the office 
when he could not perform the duties appertaining to it. 


New Bisuop or QuEBEC.—The new-elected Bishop is the Rev. James WILLIAM 
Witiiams, M. A., the well-known and deservedly popular Rector of the Junior 
Department and Grammar School at Lennoxville. The Bishop designate is still a 
young man, being in his thirty-eighth year. He is a cousin of the Rev. Isaac Wil- 
liams, the sacred poet and commentator, and is a man of moderate views, combined 
with great energy and good judgment. He was educated under Dr. Penny, at the 
Grammar School, Crewkerne, Dorsetshire, and graduated at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, B. A., in 1851, previous to which he passed two years in New Zealand. 
He was for sorae time one of the classical Masters in Leamington College, and af- 
terwards served the cures of High Wiscombe, Buckinghamshire, and then of Huist 
Champfieur, Somersetshire. From thence, in 1857, he removed to the post which 
he has since so ably and successfully filled. 


DEATH OF THE RT. REV. BISHOP MACKENZIE, 


The Rt. Rev. C. F. MAcKENzig, Missionary Bishop to the native tribes of South- 
Africa, died Jan. 31, 1862, on the Island of Malo, at the confluence of the Shire 
and the Ruo. Expecting the arrival of a sister and a wife, the Bishop and the 
Rev. Mr. Burrup set out on their journey down the Shire, intending to reach the 
Zambezi mouth. While drifting along the river in a native canoe, their frail craft 
was caught in an eddy, they themselves were upset into the stream, and, worst of 
ail, their medicines,—an indispensable requisite to travel there,—went to the bot- 
tom, and in about twenty days more the Bishop was dead. Mr, Burrup died soon 
after reaching the station. Bishop Mackenzie was consecrated Jan. 1, 1861. 

Under the direction of Dr. Livingstone they settled in an admirable station, high 
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up the Zambezi river, where the country is an elevated plateau, where the climate 
is tolerably salubrious, and where a dense population is immediately available for 
evangelizing work. A Church was speedily erected, schools were established, and 
the Mission was organized in a business-like fashion, which still secures its pros- 
perity and success; and it was only after all this had been accomplished, and the 
first fruits were already beginning to appear, that the Bishop and his right hand 
man were both stricken down with fever aud removed to their reward. 

The Bishop had put himself at the head of the Manganje tribe, and had made 
war on the Ajawas, to the great regret of the friends of the Mission at home. It 
should be said, however, that Mr. Horace Waller, Lay Superintendent of the Mis- 
sion, has written very strongly in defense of the Bishop. 


Successor TO Bishop MACKENZIE.—The Central African Mission has obtained a 
successor, every way qualified to succeed Bishop Mackenzie, in the Rev. W. G. 
Tozer, Vicar of Burgh-le-Marsh with Winthorpe, Lincolnshire. Mr. Tozer gradu- 
ated at St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1852, was ordained Deacon to the curacy of 
St. Mary Magdalene, Munster-square, in 1854, and in the following year was pre- 
sented by the present Bishop of Lincoln, thus early in his Episcopacy, to the double 
living above mentioned. There he has been in the habit of giving full services 
every Sunday in the two Churches, situated four miles apart, requiring more than 
ordinary physical strength. The Rev. Mr. Tozer was consecrated Feb. 2nd, 1863, 
in Westminster Abbey, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by the Metro- 
politan Bishops of Capetown and Montreal. The Bishop of Oxford preached the 
Sermon. 


NEW MISSIONARY DIOCESE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


The Orange River Free State has been erected into a Missionary Diocese, and the 
Rev. Epwarp TWELLs has accepted the appointment of Missionary Bishop. He 
was consecrated in Westminster Abbey at the same time with Bishop Tozer, the 
same Prelates officiating. 


ANOTHER NEW MISSIONARY DIOCESE, 


DiocesE OF MADAGASCAR.—A Committee, consisting of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Oxford, and several eminent 
lay members of the Church, has been formed for the purpose of carrying out a pro- 
posal made by the Bishop of Capetown, for the erection of Madagascar into an 
Kpiscopal See, for which the consent of HerM ajesty’s Government has been ob- 
tained. The endowment for the new Bishopric will be provided from the Colonial 
Bishopric Fund, aided by the great Church Societies. 


The Right Reverend Witt1aM THompson, D. D., has been translated from the 
See of Gloucester and Bristol to the Archbishopric of York. He is the youngest 
English Bishop, being only forty-three years of age; and he is the youngest in order 
of Consecration also, being only promoted to the See of Gloucester and Bristol in 
1861. There is a general agreement as to his merit and orthodoxy, and as to the 
absence of all aristocratic influence. 


NEW BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 


The Dean and Chapter of Bristol, to whom, on this occasion, her Majesty's congé 
d@’élire was addressed, have elected the Very Rev. Cnar_es Jonn EL.icort, D. D., 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, late Dean of Exeter, to the Bishopric of Glouces- 
ter and Bristol, rendered vacant by the elevation of Dr. Thomson to the Archbishop- 
ric of York. A movement has been begun in favor of separating Bristol from Glou- 
cester, and making it once more a separate See. 


Diocese OF HonoLutv.—In our last No. we recorded the consecration of Bishop 
Staley to this important Diocese. We regret to see in some of the Sectarian News- 
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papers of the United States bitter attacks made upon the character of the Bishop. 
The Congregational Missionaries have done a great work there; but their System 
is one which does not meet the wants of the Islanders; and the English Church 
has only reponded to the call made upon her by the Islanders themselves. On the 
28th of Nov., 1862, the King and Queen of the Hawaii Islands were confirmed by. 
the Bishop. Three of the King's officers have also been confirmed, viz., his Excel- 
lency the Hon. R. C. Wyllie, Prime Minister; the Hon. G. M. Robertson, Vice- 
Chancellor; and the Attorney-General, C. C. Harris, Esq. On Advent Sunday the 
King and Queen, with the above-mentioned, made their first Communion. The 
staff of Clergy will soon be increased by one native Deacon, Mr. William Hoapili 
Kauwoai; he is at present a Major in the army, and Aide-de-camp to the King; 
he owns considerable property at Wailuka or the Island of Maui, and is one of the 
highest chiefs in the Kingdom. 


CONVOCATION: PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 


The Convocation of Canterbury met on Wednesday, Feb. 11, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury presiding, and nine Bishops being present. A year ago the Lower 
House sent to the Upper a Report on the increase of the Home Episcopate; and 
the next day the Upper requested the Lower to communicate to the Upper the con- 
clusions at which the Lower had arrived. These conclusions were now presented 
to the Upper House, as follows:— 

1. “That this House is of opinion that some increase in the home Episcopate 
is necessary.” This resolution was seconded by Lord Alwyne Compton, and carried 
unanimously. 2. ‘This House is of opinion that there are two modes by which 
an increase of the Episcopate may be effected, viz: (1.) By a subdivision or re-ar- 
rangement of existing Dioceses. 2. By means of the statute of Henry VIII. (26 
Henry VIII., chap. 14) for the appointment of Suffragan Bishops.” This resolution 
was seconded by Canon Harold Browne, and carried unanimously. 3. ‘This House 
is of opinion that a general permissive Bill should be introduced into Parliament, 
enabling Her Majesty, and Her Majesty’s successors, to subdivide Dioceses under 
certain conditions of territory and population, but that no subdivision of any Dio- 
cese should take place without the consent of the Bishop of the Diocese which it is 
proposed to subdivide.” This resolution was seconded by Archdeacon Denison, 
and carried unanimously. 4. ‘That it is desirable that a Committee should be 
formed consisting partly of Bishops and clergy and partly of laymen (similar to the 
Committee for the extension of the Colonial Episcopate,) whose duty it should be 
to receive and to dispense funds, accruing from voluntary contributions, for the en- 
dowment of new Sees at home.” This resolution was seconded by Rev. Richard 
Seymour, and carried unanimously. 5. ‘That no new See should be erected, until 
a suitable church should be set apart for the cathedral of the Diocese, and until an 
endowment of not less than £1,500 per annum with a house should be provided for 
the Bishop of the new See.” Moved by Archdeacon Ffoulkes, andcarried. 6. “That 
it is also desirable that advantage should be taken of the Act of Parliament above 
referred to (26th Henry VIIL., cap. 14,) not only, whenever from age or infirmity a 
Bishop is unable to discharge in person the active duties of his office, but also pro- 
visionally in large and populous Dioceses with a view to future subdivision.” This 
resolution was moved by Lord A. Compton, and seconded by the Rev. F. C. Mas- 
singberd, and carried unanimously. 

This was supported by the Bishop of Oxford, who laid before the Upper House, 
the following petition:— 

“We, the undersigned laymen of the Church of England, having learnt that the 
clergy of the provinces of Canterbury and York in Convocation have expressed 
themselves favorable to the extension of a home Episcopate, and feeling strongly 
the importance of such an extension, beg leave most respectfully to commend the 
subject to the consideration of the Archbishops and Bishops of bo:h provinces, with 
an earnest request that they would take such steps as they may think best for carry- 
ing such a measure into effect.” 

Among the numerous signers were 26 members of the House of Lords and 77 of 
the House of Commons, the Duke of Marlborough having the honor of standing at 
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the head of the long list. Several of the Bishops spoke warmly upon the subject; 
all in favor. The Bishop of Llandaff said that in the reign of Henry VIIL, when 
the population of England was 4,000,000, it was recommended by Cranmer, that 
twenty new Bishoprics should be constituted, of which only six were constituted. 
The immense addition, which had taken place to the population of the country, added 
reat weight to the necessity of an increase. 

The Bishop of Oxford then proposed that the lay Memorial and the Report of the 
Lower House shouid be submitted to a Committee of the whole House, to sit after 
the present session, and to report at their next meeting. 

The Bishop of Winchester seconded the Motion, which was unanimously adopted. 

In the Lower House, Archdeacon Denison moved an Address praying the Upper 
House— 

“To direct the appointment of a Committee to examine a book lately published in 
London, within the province of Canterbury, entitled ‘The Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua critically xamined,’ by the Right Rev. John William Colenso, D. D., Bishop 
of Natal, and to report whether any, and if any, what opinions, heretical or erro- 
neous in doctrine, are contained in the said book.” 

Archdeacon Hony moved as an amendment— 

That it is inexpedient that any steps should be taken in Convocation with a view 
to revive the power of censuring books or authors. 

After some discussion, in which the amendment was supported by Archdeacon 
Browne, the Dean of Canterbury, the Rev. Mr. Blackstone, the Rev. Mr. Woodgate, 
the Rev. Mr. McKenzie, and Canon Selwyn, and the original motion by the Rey. 
Mr. Fendall, Dr. Jelf, and the Rev. Mr. Massingberd; the question was put and the 
amendment was lost. After another amendment was moved by Archdeacon Browne, 
the original motion was carried without a division. 

On the 13th of Feb., the matter came up in the Upper House: only five Bishops 
were present besides the Archbishop. The Bishop of Lincoln moved, that his Grace, 
the President, direct the appointment of a committee, as prayed for by the Lower 
House. The Bishop of Llandaff seconded the motion. The Archbishop then put 
the question to a vote, when there appeared—For, 3; against it, 2; majority 1. 
The majority was composed of the Bishop of Lincoln, the Bishop of St. Asaph, and 
the Bishop of Llandaff; the minority, of the Bishop of London and the Bishop of 
St. David's. 

The Upper House having assented to the appointment of a committee to inquire 
into the book published by Bishop Colenso, the following were nominated as the 
committee by the Lower House:—Deans of Canterbury, Ely, and Westminster ; 
Archdeacons of Bath, Berks, London, Sarum, and Taunton; Proctors—Branston, 
Harold Browne, Jebb, Jelf, Jeremie, Massingberd, Mackenzie, M’Caul, Selwyn, 
Williams, and Wordsworth. 

It ought to be said, that in both Houses, the dissent from, and condemnation of, 
Bishop Colenso’s book, were unanimous; although some things, in the Bishop of 
London's speech, surprise us. Several of the speeches in the Lower House, especi- 
ally those of Chancellor Massingberd, Canon Woodgate, and Archdeacon Denison, 
were very able, and worthy of this momentous subject. 

Chancellor Massingberd presented a petition from members of the Lower House 
of Convocation, stating that they had learnt with much interest that, in the recent 
synod or Convocation of the Bishops and Clergy of the Northern States of America, 
certain steps were taken, with a view to promote intercommunion between the 
Russo-Greek Church and the Anglican Communion; and that they believe the 
present time might be more favorable than former times had been for efforts in that 
direction. They therefore pray the House to use their endeavors to bring about 
suchintercommunion. The petition was signed by two Deans, thirteen Arch‘eacons, 
and a large number of Proctors. , 

Several other matters were before Convocation, but we have noticed those of 
most interest to American Churchmen. Convocation was prorogued to May 19th. 


SCOTLAND. SCOTTISH COMMUNION OFFICE, 


At a late Meeting of the General Synod of the Scottish Church, held in October 
last, the following Canons were adopted by a vote of 4 to 3 in the House of Bishops, 
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and 8 to 5 in the Lower House: the Bishops voting for the old National Office being 
Bishops of Brechin, St. Andrew’s, and Moray, and those who voted it down being 
the Bishops of Aberdeen, Argyll, Edinburgh, and Glasgow :— 

Canon 17.-——On the use of the Book of Common Prayer in the celebration of Di- 
vine worship and administration of the Sacraments and other rites and ceremonies 
ofthe Church. Whereas, in the Preface of the first Reformed Prayer Book of the 
Church of England (1549,) it was provided, in order to remove the inconvenience 
arising from “diversity” in the celebration of Divine worship, that “ henceforth all 
the whole realm shall have but one use;” and whereas, in consequence of the 
communion and intercourse that exist between the United Church of England and 
Ireland and the Episcopal Church in Scotland, it is expedient to have as little diver- 
sity as may be between the practice of this Church and that of the sister Churches 
of the United Kingdom in the use of Divine offices; and whereas the English Book 
of Common Prayer is, and has been for many years past, in general use among us, 
not only for the performance of morning and evening service, but for the adminis- 
tration of the Sacrameuts and other rites and ceremonies of the Church; it is hereby 
enacted that the said Book of Common Prayer is, and shall be held to be, the only 
service-book of this Church for all the purposes to which it is applicable; and that 
no clergyman shall be at liberty to depart from it in public prayer and administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, or in the performance of other Divine offices, except so far 
as the circumstances of this Church require, and as shall be specified in the canons 
of this Church. 

Canon 18.—Of Holy Communion. 1. The adoption of the Book of Common Prayer 
shall not affect the present practice of the congregations of this Church which now 
use the Office for the administration of Holy Communion generally known as the 
Seottish Communion Office. In such congregations the use of the said Scottish 
Communion Office shall be continued, unless the incumbent and a majority of the 
congregation shall concur in disusing it. 2. The Office of the Book of Common 
Prayer shall be used in all new congregations, and at all consecrations, ordinations, 
and Synods. 

The only real argument, which we have noticed for this change, is that of the 
promotion of outward peace and harmony. English influence is growing predom- 
inantin Scotland. And yet there is a great idea, a Catholic verity in the distinctive 
marks of that Scottish Office, which it is sad tolose. We need not say that our own 
American Office was mainly derived from it. It represents the doctrinal tone of 
the Ancient Eastern Church more exactly than the English. As one has said, it 
is the voice “of the liturgy of St. James for the Greeks; of St. Mark for the Church 
of Alexandria, of the most ancient liturgy in the Apostolic Constitutions; of St. 
Gregory Nazianzen’s liturgy; of St. Basil’s liturgy; of the Syriac Anaphora; of St. 
John Chrysostom’s liturgy; of St. Cyril of Alexandria’s liturgy. It is the voice, 
still amongst us, of the Church of the days of Justin Martyr, and Irenzeus, and Or- 
igen, and Cyril of Jerusalem, and Ephraem Syrus, and Optatus, and Jerome.” 

Five of the Seven Diocesan Synods having decided in favor of granting more to 
the Scottish Communion Office than had been proposed in the new Canons, the 
General Synod met on Monday, Sept. 29th. The matter of the proposed Canons was 
postponed, but a new Canon was passed, providing for the admission of non-insti- 
tuted Clergy and Laity to avoice in the election of a Bishop. The Synod adjourned 
to Feb. 3, 1863. 

At this adjourned Synod, which continued in session several days, the above 
Canons were adopted by both Chambers with a slight alteration as to the use of 
the English Service in new congregations. The Bishop of Argyll protested to the 
last; and the Bishop of St. Andrews was absent. 


COADJUTOR-BISHOP OF EDINBURGH, 


The appointment of Coadjutor-Bishop of Edinburgh, with right of succession, has 
fallen upon the Rev. TooMas BAKER MorRELL, Rector of Henley-on-Thames. The 
Bishop-elect is son of Mr. Baker Morrell, the late, and brother to Mr. Frederick 
Morrell, the present, Solicitor to the University of Oxford. He graduated at Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, B. A., 1836, M. A., 1839, was ordained by the Bishop of Ches- 
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ter, and after serving as a Curate in that Diocese, became incumbent of St. George's, 
Kidderminster, through the patronage of Mr. Claughton. In 1852 the Bishop of 
Oxford presented him to the Rectory of Henley, and the work that he has done 
there,—his labors in the cause of education, his promotion of frequent services, 
good singing, reverent Communions, and his eloquent preaching, have made his 
name well known throughout the Diocese. He was consecrated Coadjutor-Bishop 
of Edinburgh, in St. Paul’s Church in that city, by the Primus, assisted by the 
Bishops of Brechin, Argyll and Glasgow. 


Bisuop CoLeNso.—The Rt. Rev. Joun W. CoLenso, Bishop of Natal, has lately 
published a work, examined in our previous pages. The evasions and disguises 
and insinuations of the Essayists are frankly dropped, and the Bishop speaks out 
in his real character. He says: ‘“‘ Our examination has forced on us the convic- 
tion, by reason of the utter impossibilities and absurdities contained in it, that the 
whole story of Exodus is a fiction; and that, consequently, no such groups of laws 
were ever laid down in the wilderness, as the story describes. And if the last four 
books of the Pentateuch must be pronounced to be fictitious, it will hardly be con- 
tended that the Book of Genesis can be other than, in the main, fictitious also.” 
The book has excited the deepest interest, not because of its ability, but of the high 
and false position of its author. He was consecrated in 1853. <A disciple of Mr. 
Maurice, then ejected from the Professorship of King’s College, he published a 
pamphlet disclaiming the sentiments of Mr. Maurice; but was consecrated, with 
great misgivings on the part of many. 

It should be added, that the Rev. F. D. Maurice placed in the hands of his Bish- 
op his resignation of his Ecclesiastical preferment, in order that he might have 
leisure to reply to the work of his former friend and disciple, Bishop Colenso, and 
do so without it being supposed that he had the retaining of his own emoluments 
as a motive to take up the pen. Mr. Maurice is not the man to answer his disci- 
ple; but his delicacy of feeling in the matter is highly creditable to him. 

At a late Monthly Meeting of the Propagation Society, the Rev. C. E. Oakley 
gave notice, that he should move for the removal of Bishop Colenso’s name from 
the list of Vice-Presidents of the Society, and subsequently, at a full meeting, his 
name was left off. 

A Letter, signed by the Archbishops and by all the Bishops of England, has been 
addressed to Bishop Colenso, reminding him of the pain and scandal which he is 
bringing upon the Church, and the glaring inconsistency between the vows of his 
Ordination and Consecration and the views which he has lately published; and 
calling upon him, as an honest and a conscientious man, to retire from his Episco- 
pate. The Bishop’s Letter in reply, which is full of self-conceit and impudence, 
indicates that he has no intention of abandoning a strong-hold of the Church, 
whence he can discharge his weapons with more deadly effect. The whole tone 
and temper of the Letter show, what the Church cannot now understand too soon, 
that every thing like argument, concession, conciliation, remonstrance, is wasted 
upon these men, and worse than wasted. 

An unofficial and informal Meeting of the Bishops, twenty-nine in number, under 
the presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury, was held at Lambeth, Feb, 4th, 
at which there was an unanimous condemnation of Bishop Colenso’s book, though a 
small minority differed from the rest as to the mode in which it was most expedient 
to act. Any action will most probably be taken through Bishop Colenso’s imme- 
diate Metropolitan, (the Bishop of Capetown ;) but the Bishop is awaiting the de- 
cision of the appeal of “ Long v. the Bishop of Capetown,” now pending before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The moral dishonesty, the scandal, ex- 
hibited by a Bishop continuing to rule in and to live on the revenues of the Church, 
and yet betraying the Faith of which he is a constituted guardian, was deeply felt. 
Meanwhile, Bishop Colenso is parading before the public letters of encouragement 
from German Neologists, and is making arrangements to leave England and hasten 
back to Natal. 

The following is the Letter of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of 
England, asking Bishop Colenso to resign, and also his Reply. They are worth 
preserving. 

We, the undersigned Archbishops and Bishops of the United Church of England 


VOL. XV. 
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and Ireland, address you with deep brotherly anxiety, as one who shares with us 
the grave responsibilities of the Episcopal office. 

It is impossible for us to enter here into argument with you as to your method of 
handling that Bible which we believe to be the Word of God, and on the truth of 
which rest all our hopes of eternity. Nor do we here raise the question, whether 
you are legally entitled to retain your present office and position in the Church, 
complicated, moreover, as that question is by the fact of your beinga Bishop of the 
Church in South Africa, now at a distance from your Diocese and Province. 

But we feel bound to put before you snother view of the case. We understand 
you to say, (Part II, p. xxiii, of your Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Ex- 
amined,) that you do not now believe that which you voluntarily professed to be- 
lieve, as the indispensable condition of your being intrusted with your present of- 
fice. We understand you also to say, that you have entertained, and have not 
abandoned, the conviction that you could not use the Ordination Service, inasmuch 
as in it ‘‘ you” must require from others a solemn declaration that they “unfeign- 
edly believe all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament ;” which, 
“with the evidence now before” you, “it is impossible wholly to believe in.” 
(Part I, p. xii.) And we understand you further to intimate, that those who think 
with you are precluded from using the Baptismal Service, and, consequently, (as we 
must infer,) other offices of the Prayer Book, unless they omit all such passages as 
assume the truth of the Mosaic history. (Part II, p. xxii.) 

Now, it cannot have escaped you, that the inconsistency between the office you 
hold and the opinions you avow, is causing great pain and grievous scandal to the 
Church. And we solemnly ask you to consider once more, with the most serious 
attention, whether you ca, without harm to your own conscience, retain your po- 
sition, when you can no longer discharge its duties, or use the formularies to which 
you have subscribed. We will not abandon the hope that, through earnest prayer 
and deeper study of God’s Word, you may, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
be restored to a state of belief, in which you may be able, with a clear conscience, 
again to discharge the duties of our sacred office; a result, which from regard to 
your highest interests, we should welcome with the most unfeigned satisfaction. 

We are your faithful brethren in Christ. 


BISHOP COLENSO’S REPLY. 

* * * JT have seriously considered the Address which has been forwarded to 
me by your Grace, signed by a great number of the Archbishops and tishops of 
the Church of England. 

“Tn reply, I feel obliged to say, that I am unable to comply with the suggestion 
therein conveyed to me, that I should resign my Episcopal charge. 

“T trust that I yield to none of your Lordships in a heart-felt reverence for the 
Holy Scriptures. But certainly I do not believe, as the words of the Address seem 
to imply that your Lordships do believe, that ‘all our hopes for eternity rest’ 
on the literal historical truth of such a narrative as the Scriptural account of the 
Noachian Deluge. 

“But I must refer to my books for a statement of the reasons which justify to 
my own mind the course which I am taking. To resign my office would be to ad- 
mit that my conduct has been legally or morally wrong, which I am very far from 
feeling. 

“Rather, I am persuaded that my duty to God and the National Church, through 
which I have received, in the same manner as your Lordships, that Episcopal com- 
mission which we have no power of abdicating, requires me to persevere in the 
task which I have undertaken,—namely, to set before the Enylish Church the real 
facts of the case in regard to the composition of the Pentateuch, in accordance with 
the most trustworthy results of recent criticism. 

“T venture to add, that the progress of true religion appears to me to be griev- 
ously impeded in this country by the contradictions which undeniably exist be- 
tween the traditional notion of the historical truth of all the narratives contained 
in the Pentateuch and the conclusions of science, as now brought within the 
comprehension even of the youth of both sexes, by the general extension of 
education. 

“ And it is my firm conviction that this subject deserves, more than any other at 
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this time, our most serious consideration, and, if possible, our united action, as 


Bishops of the National Church. 
“) am, My Lord Archbishop, your Grace’s very faithful obedient servant. 


THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER AND THE REV. DUNBAR HEATH. 


The case of Rev. Isidore Heath, late Vicar of Brading, who was charged with 
having published sermons, containing Rationalistic doctrines contrary to the Arti- 
cles and Creeds in the Book of Common Prayer, was decided by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, June 6, 1862. The Judge of the Court of Arches found 
that the charges against Mr. Heath were true, and sentenced him to be deprived of 
his benefice. That judgment has been confirmed by the Committee of the Privy 
Council, and Mr. Heath is no longer Vicar of Brading. The value of the benefice 
is said to be £700 a year. 

The following is the summary, given by the Court, of their opinion : 

Reviewing, therefore, the whole case, their Lordships decide that Mr. Heath has 
maintained and affirmed doctrine directly contrary and repugnant to the Articles. 

He hath done so: 

First. By maintaining that justification by faith is the putting every one in his 
right place by our Saviour's trust in the future, and that the faith by which man 
is justified is not his faith in Christ, but the faith of Christ Himself. 

Secondly. By maintaining that Christ’s blood was not poured out to propitiate 
His kind and benevolent Father. 

Thirdly. By maintaining that forgiveness of sins has nothing at all to do with 
the Gospel. 

And fourthly. By maintaining that the ideas and phrases, “ guilt of sin,” “ satis- 
faction,” “ merit,” “‘necessary to salvation,” “ have been foisted into modern The- 
ology without sanction from Scripture, and do darken and confuse the clearest of 
the otherwise most intelligible and comforting statements of Holy Writ.” 


‘““ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.”—THE JUDGMENT IN THE CASES OF 
DR. ROWLAND WILLIAMS AND REV. H. B. WILSON, 


The judgments of the Dean of Arches, Dr. Lushington, in the cases of the Bish- 
op of Salisbury v. Williams, and Fendall v. Wilson, were delivered, June 25th, 1862, 
in the Court of Arches, Westminster. The opinion of Dr. Lushington is long, ver- 
bose and obscure. The purport of it is, however, that Dr. Williams is condemned 
as unsound on the Inspiration of Scripture, on the Atonement and on Justification. 
In the other case, Mr. Wilson was found unsound on Inspiration, Original Sin and 
the Everlasting Punishment of the wicked. An appeal to the Privy Council was 
threatened but not made, and the sentence will be carried out, which was twelve 
months suspension and payment of costs. These, as the case has been pending 
more than twelve months, must be very considerable. 

An action has been commenced in the Chancellor's Court, Oxford, against the 
Rev. B. Jowett, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College and Regius Professor 
of Greek, on account of opinions expressed by him in his ‘Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans,” and in the Article on “The Inspiration of Scripture,” in 
the famous “ Essays and Reviews.” The appellants are the Rev. Dr. Pusey, Re- 
gius Professor of Hebrew; the Rev. Dr. Heurtley, Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
and the Rev. Dr. Ogilvie, Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology,—all Canons of 
Christ Church. The counsel of Prof. Jowett has given notice that he will contest 
the prosecution upon every technicality of matter and form that he possibly can. 
Such a course, so disingenuous, so unworthy of his position, will destroy whatever 
sympathy might have been felt for him. 


The Rev. CANon STANLEY, the Rev. Mr. KinGsiey, the Rev. H. M. Biron, and 
the Rev. ©. F. Tarver, all of the “ Broad Church” School, have been appointed 
domestic Chaplains to the Prince of Wales. His marriage in Lent, by which the 
Christian sentiment of England was outraged, is not surprising. 
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REV. J. MACNAUGHT’S RENUNCIATION OF HIS INFIDELITY. 


The Rev. Mr. MacNaueut, formerly Rector of St. Chrysostom’s Parish, Liver- 
pool, who left the Ministry in Sept., 1861, has abandoned his Infidelity and pub- 
lished a work, “ Christianity and its Evidences.” He now confesses what the real 
points of his former unbelief were. He says: ‘Had I declared that I left you, 
because the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resurrection, and all the Miracles had be- 
come matters of skepticism, if not disbelief, to me, 1 should have needlessly shocked 
many who cared for me.” .. . . 

He might have said, that, doubting the Atonement, he must, of necessity, doubt 
every thing which gave significancy to the Atonement, the Incarnation, Miracles, 
&c., &c. He has expressed his desire to resume his labors in the Church of Eng- 
land. 


The following statistics would show that private patronage very extensively 
prevails in the Church of England: 

English Church Patronage Statistics—The Queen, 193 livings. Prince of Wales, 
29 livings. Lord Chancellor, 777 livings. Duchy of Lancaster, 45 livings. Bish- 
op§, 1,643 livings. Deans and Chapters, 801 livings. Archdeacons, 45 livings. 
Universities and Colleges, 744 livings. Private Patrons, 7,292 livings. 


CHURCH CONGRESS, 


A second Meeting, of this new voluntary Association, was held in Oxford, under 
the presidency of the Bishop of Oxford, July 8th, and continued in session three 
days. It was largely attended by Bishops, Priests and Laymen. Carefully pre- 
pared papers were read upon the education of the Clergy; upon the best means of 
enlarging and supplementing Ministerial Agency, such as an increase of the Epis- 
copate, the extension of the Ministry, and regulated Lay agency; upon Church Fi- 
nance, and the best way of raising funds for home and foreign Church purposes; 
upon the employment of Women in works of Piety and Charity, Deaconesses, 
Sisters of Mercy, and Parochial Mission women; upon the means of recovering 
the Alienated Classes to the Church, School-Chapels, and supplemental Services ; 
upon Mission Work, and the training of Missionaries, Young Men’s Institutes, 
Work-House visiting; the influence of the Church of England on the Continent, 
and many other subjects. We have pretty full reports of these papers, which were 
carefully and ably written. This new Association gives promise of great useful- 
ness. We see in it, and in its results, the sinking of party names and party bitter- 
ness, and the sure pledge of more true Christian loyalty and efficiency. An Eng- 
lish writer thus speaks of the Congress: ‘‘ But the mere numberis but the smallest 
part of the success; the attractions of Oxford and the fame of the President may 
account for a part of them; the real resuit has ‘been, that very opposite sections 
of Churchmen have met together and discussed some of the most delicate subjects 
with a degree of harmony that has been quite surprising. A great step has been 
made in bringing the Clergy and Laity together; a very significant advance to- 
wards that Synodical action in which the Laity cannot fail before long to take an 
important part. The true, hearty feeling towards the Church, which has made such 
progress of late years, has found a noble expression; and many abuses have been 
so ably exposed, that a decided improvement may soon be expected to show itself. 
If some subjects are left very far from exhausted, this is only what must have 
been expected, and forms the best justification for meetings of the same sort, as 
least annually. Those who care little for these matters, may affect to despise the 
movement, but they will probably hear more of its results than they anticipate, 
or rather, if they would be honest enough to admit it, desire. The spirit so evi- 
dently evoked is not likely to be laid asleep again.” 

At an informal Meeting, on the evening of the third day, the subject of Colonial 
Synods was discussed by the Bishops of Tasmania and Capetown. The latter con- 
tended strongly that the Churches in the Colonies are the Churches of the Colonies, 
and he enunciated some Catholic principles cn this point, which we are glad to see 
brought so clearly before our English brethren. 
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DISSENT AND UNITARIANISM IN ENGLAND. 


A great effort was made in England, by Dissenters, to get up a “ Bicentenary 
Celebration,” in commemoration of the 2,000 Clergymen, who were ejected by the 
* Act of Uniformity,” of 1662. The discussion to which it has led, however, has 
produced some results not anticipated by its originators. The Act of Uniformity 
only restored to their places men who had been driven out by Puritan intolerance ; 
and the blood-thirsty cruelties of Cromwell do not bear so close a reconsideration. 
Besides, it is shown, that, of the 300 Chapels originally built for the Nonconform- 
ists, there are now not 20 in which the Saviour’s Divinity is not denied. More than 
this, the denunciation of the Church on the part of the Dissenters is betraying the 
real animus of these men, and many “ Evangelicals” of the English Church, like 
Canon Miller of Birmingham, and the Rev. F. 8. Dale, who formerly united with 
the Dissenters in the British and Foreign Bible Society, &c., &c., have withdrawn 
from all such official relations with them. Finding themselves abused as “ liars” 
and “ perjured hypocrites,” by men whom they formerly have been in close fellow- 
ship with, because they will still adhere to the Old Faith and the Old Church, they 
at length are beginning to suspect that Puritan hate is as unreasonable and bitter 
now as it ever was. 


DEPRECIATION OF THE ENGLISH CLERGY. 


The Bishop of Oxford, in his recent Triennial Accress, has spoken of it in the 
following words: ‘‘One dark spot there is, amid much that is bright, in regard to 
this subject. The number of men endowed with the highest gifts of intellect, who 
give themselves to the Christian Ministry, appears to me to be smaller than it was 
fifteen years ago. There are many influences tending to produce this lamentable 
result, and threatening dangerously to lower the standard of the English Clergy, 
pre-eminently as to Theological learning, and also as to general intellectual attain- 
ments. May God avert from us such an evil! We shall, I trust, never forget 
what our great Reformers so well remembered, that, for the support of the Nation- 
al Church of this realm of Britain, we need not only a godly, but also a learned, 
Clergy.” His Lordship further specially notices, as one mark of this declension, 
the “entering the pulpit with little preparation, and uttering from it, with a peril- 
ous facility of language, empty, vapid and pointless generalities. The spread 
among us of such a style of preaching would be a deadly wound to our useful- 
ness.” 

Nearly all the English periodicals assent to the fact alluded to by the Bishop of 
Oxford. One of them says: “In how many cases do Mudie’s popular volumes 
displace the Greek Fathers and Suicer’s Thesaurus, and an English Commentary 
or two allow the Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament to rest on the shelves?” 
And another speaks of “the almost total repudiation of study by the working 
Clergy.” 

It appears, however, that other of the learned professions suffer from the same 
cause. A recent English magazine deplores the fact, that there are now fewer 
great lawyers in England than there have been for one hundred and fifty years, 
and, for proof of this fact, refers to Sir Frederick Thesiger, Sir John Jervis, Sir Fitz- 
roy Kelley, Mr. Matthew Hill, Mr. Cockburn, Mr. Jarman and Mr. Hays, as the 
only men in the front rank of their profession. Mr. Cockburn is an accomplished 
and elegant scholar, Mr. Kelley a great mercantile lawyer, Sir John Jervis an acute 
and fluent speaker, and the others referred to are great men, but not one of them, 
it says, is equal to their illustrious predecessors of the last century. 


POPULATION AND CREEDS OF THE WORLD. 


The National Almanac (Philadelphia) for 1863, has Tables, prepared by Prof. A. 
J. Schem, of the population and Religious Creeds of the human family. In nearly 
every country of America, Europe, and Australia, from time te time, an official cen- 
sus is taken, which keeps us fully informed of the movement of population. An 
official Ecclesiastical Census is taken in some countries, but not in others, and hence 
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the numbers of the Denominations are reached with less exactness. Prof. Schem’s 
estimates are as follows :— 


Roman CaTHoLics.—According to the statements of the censuses in Europe in 
1862, about 137,982,000 souls, out of a total of 282,809,000, were in connection with 
the Roman Catholic Church; in America, about 38,499,000, out of a population of 
69,763,000; in Australia and Polynesia, about 280,000, out of 2,500,000. In Asia, 
a population of about 4,167,000, and in Africa about 1,113,000 may be set down 
for the same Church. Thus, the grand total of the Roman Catholic population of 
the world amounts to about 182,041,000 souls. This is about 20,000,000 more 
than recent estimates by the Roman Catholics themselves. 


Greek Cuurcu.—The Greek Church has a population of about 74,633,000 souls, 
of whom 59,000,000 live in Russia, and 11,000,000 in Turkey. The probable ex- 
pansion of the Russian Empire in Asia, and the overthrow of the rule of the Turks. 
are likely to be followed by a considerable increase of the membership of this Church. 


PROTESTANTS.—Under this head, the compiler classes all Christians who do not 
belong to the Romish, Greek, Armenian, or some other Oriental Church. It com- 
prises also Rationalists, and the whole swarm of mongrel Sects, Mormons, Sweden- 
borgians, andall. For ourselves, we protest against the Protestant Episcopal Church 
being counted in among such a motley mass, in this Ecclesiastical Arithmetic. His 
numbers, however, are asfollows. Inthis widest sense of the word, the Protestant 
world embraces about 27,347,000 souls in America, 64,790,000 in Europe, 1,100,000, 
in Australasia and Polynesia, in Asia about 429,000, in Africa 719,000; total 
94,385,000. In comparing the number of Protestants with that of the Roman Cath- 
olics, it will be found that they are in advance of the Roman Catholics in Australia, 
that they are rapidly coming up to the first rank in America, where probably a few 
more years will suffice to give them a numerical preponderance, but that they still 
fall considerably behind in Europe. In Asia and Africa they are at present likewise 
inferior in number to the Roman Catholics, but the rapid expansion of the colonial 
possessions of the Protestant nations, is likely to secure for Protestantism in both 
of these divisions of the world a numerical preponderance. 


SumMary.—The total Christian population of the globe, counting in all the sects 
laying claim to the name, is about 357,000,000, out of a total population estimated 
at about 1,300,000,000. About one fourth of the human race may therefore be said 
to be at present brought up under the influence of Christianity. A little more than 
one half of all who bear the name of Christians are in nominal connection with the 
Church of Rome, but the rapid growth of the Protestant countries and of Russia 
will soon leave the Roman Catholics in a decided minority. Since the beginning 
of the present century, the increase of Protestants compared to that of the Roman 
Catholics has been two to one. 

This estimate of the population of the globe is 300,000,000 above that of M. D’Hal- 
loy of Belgium; but differs very little from that of Prof. C. F. W. Dietrich, of the 
University of Berlin; and probably approaches correctness. Itisabout 700,000,000 
above the estimates made fifteen years ago; but is based upon rhuch more accurate 
data, the results of more extensive geographical information and more systematic 
research. 
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EDITORIAL. 
AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH REVIEW. 


AT length, we lay before our readers No. I, Vol. XV, of the Amer- 
ICAN QUARTERLY Cuvurcu Review. The first No. of the last Volume 
was issued just previous to the commencement of the War, and was 
sent to all the subscribers in the Southern and Border States; and the 
entire edition of the Volume, already subscribed for and commenced, 
was completed without diminution. The interruption of the Mails, 
not only in the Southern but the Border States, the loss of several 
thousand dollars directly and indirectly by the War, the difficulty of 
making collections even at the North, and the greatly increased cost 
of paper, (nearly 100 per cent.) induced us to publish the Review at 
greater intervals, as the best method of meeting the exigencies of the 
times. This explanation of the irregularity in the appearance of the 
Numbers of the preceding Volume, will, we trust, be satisfactory. 

We commence now a new Volume. We owe it asa debt of grati- 
tude to say, that we resume the quarterly issues of the Review, not 
only at the advice, but with the efficient codperation of warm and 
steadfast friends of the work. We start with a greatly reduced sub- 
scription list; and, although the expenses of publishing are much 
increased, we do not propose to raise the price of subscription, or 
reduce the size of the work. We prefer to enlarge our subscription 
list, and to depend more entirely upon prompt payments. To both 
these objects, we ask the attention of the friends of the Review. Will 
you not send us the names of one or more new subscribers? and this 
in most cases can easily be done; and will you not favor us with your 
own subscription promptly in advance ? 

As to the conduct and character of the Review for the future, the 
past fourteen years of the work under its present management will be 
the best guarantee for the time to come. Amid the terrible commo- 
tions of our times, while it is our duty to “render to all their due,” 
“unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s,” yet, as Church Reviewers, 
our first and great concern is with that “Kingdom which is not of this 
world,” either in its origin, nature or mission; a Kipgdom, whose 
mighty power for good, in its fullness of blessing, depends, as all his- 
tory testifies, upon consecrating itself, as Curist and His Apostles 
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did, unshrinkingly to its one great work. It costs faith, and courage, 
and self-control, to do this in times like these. Yet the duty is cer- 
tain. The principles and truths, however, within the keeping of that 
Kingdom, and for which it is responsible, reach in their sure and con- 
troling influence, all human and social relations. Those truths and 
principles will be taught upon our pages without reserve; and thus, 
in the truest and highest sense, we shall hope to conserve and promote 
the cause of God and Humanity. 

With the facilities of our new and more central location, the Review 
will, we are sure, be found less unworthy of the Church whose inter- 
ests it aims tosubserve. Several geotlemen of the highest reputation, 
who appreciate thoroughly the work of a Church Review at the present 
day, will contribute to our pages. Articles deserving the attention of 
professional scholars, and Articles which the intelligent and thoughtful 
of the La'ty will read with interest, we design shall be found in every 
Number of the Review. Mere amusement, to gratify a morbid literary 
taste, we do not promise. Church Doctrine, Church Life, Church 
Work,.Church Literature, everything pertaining to the Church’s best 
interests, will be, as heretofore, a specialty with the Review. There 
is, besides, a broad field in the departments of Letters, and Art, and 
Science, and Philosophy ; and the consideration of these will always 
be regarded as having a proper place upon our pages. 

The resumé of Foreign Intelligence will hereafter be made up with 
more care and completeness. In this, we are to be aided by a gentle- 
man whose residence abroad has made him thoroughly conversant 
with the progress and important bearing of religious events in Central 
and Southern Europe. 

In a word, to be true and unyieldirg in all matters of principle; to 
be ingenuous, yet charitable, in the expression of opinion; to discern 
clearly the duties which the Church owes to the age and times; to 
cultivate and encourage what may be termed, in the broadest sense, 
the Humanities of life,—such, as it seems to us, is the province of a 
Quarterly Church Review. 

With prospects opening before the Church of the greatest possible 
promise, and yet demanding such wisdom as Gop alone can give, and 
amid new and greatly multiplied difficulties, we resume the quarterly 
issues of the work. We bespeak the charitable judgment, and, as far 
as we may deserve it, the confidence and codperation of all our readers. 





